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Milan f its History, its CatJiedral — Comparison 
hetween Roman and Grothic Architecture — St. 
CJiarles Borromeo, his Character — St Ambrose 
— Basilica and* Bibliotheca Ambrosiana — Col- 
leges and Hospitals of Milan — Character of its 
Inhabitants. 

^uKlLANf Milano, anciently Mediptannm, may 
be ranked among the few cities of Italy whicb 
have> I will not say escaped, but risen superior 
to the devastation of ages, wars, and revolutions, 
and brought down to modem times the greatest 
part, if not the whole, of their ancient celebrity. 
This city must be acknowledged to have enjoyed, 
during certam periods of her history, greater in- 
VOL. IV. B . 
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2 CLASSICAL TOUR Ch. I. 

dependence, but it may be doubtecl whether for 
any length of time she could boast of so •exube- 
rant a population, so wide a circumference, or 
such durable peace and prosperity, as from the 
middle to the end of the last*century. Many, 
we well know, are the blessings which accom- 
pany independence ; but independence, by which 
I mean exemption from foreign influence, is 
only a partial advantage if it be not perfected 
by Mberty, This observation is, I think, in a 
peculiar manner elucidated by the history of 
Milan, which, from its. situation, the fertility of 
the surrounding country, and the mildness of 
the climate, soon attained, and with a few in- 
tervals of visitation and disaster generally 
preserved, but never exceeded, a certain medio- 
crity of fame and magnificence. 

. This city, like most of those situated between 
the Alps and Apennines^ is of Gallic origin. The 
Inmhriaiis were its founders, and at an early 
period of RiHnan history^ built it, dr rather 
erected a fevi^ hovels^ which gradually. rose from 
a village to a towik, and at leikgth became a 
city ; or so at least iiwas oalkd during thereig]! 
of Tarquinius FrisoufH^ or hi» soiccesser Aneoft^ 
Mwtiaft. As the ca|Hifal of a considerable i^rri^ 
tory it bad atquibediv lA tltt. year of Rome dSl, 
stre^^ sufficimt. t0 Isteep a Roman army in 
6 \ • . 
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check for som^ timd, and to require the United 
efforts of two Consuls. Under Roman control 
it enjoyed tranquillity undistufbed for mahy 
ages, increased in extent and opulence^ improTed 
in the polite art% and became ijbe s£at of ari 
academy honored, if we may be allowed to con« 
jecture from an inscription still extant, with ih^ 
appellation of Novw Athena. One advantage 
indeed this city possessed quite peculiar to itself^ 
as its prosperity was rather increased than dimi^ 
nished by the civil wars and the invasions of th^ 
third and fourth centuries; so that wtfile tbc< 
other cities of Italy and of the whole ettipire 
were gradually wasting away under the increas-» 
ing calamities of the times; and even Rome 
herself, with all her lody prerogatives of majesty 
and of fame, saw her streets deserted and henf 
pomp withering under the influence of warringf 
Powers; Milan flourished in population and 
splendor, and became, not indeed the nominal 
but oftentim^ the real seat of empire^ Such 
was its state under some of the successors of 
Constantine ; and particularly during the reigtt 
of the Valentinians, Itnd such its glory When 
described by Ausonius, and decorated with 
femples &nd porticos, with baths and ai&{>hi*« 
theatres. But here its A«^pe« prosperity closed^ 
atid tlte era of it^ ^»^rs( cottrtxieiiced^ Iti 
situation at the foot of the A^, M^poflM ii t# 

» 3 



4 CLASSICAL TOUR ChA. 

the attacks, while its splendor and fame attracted 
the attention, of every invading barbarian. 
Attila visited it in his fury, and first plundered, 
then butchered its inhabitants. Next the Goths, 
under Vitiges, in order to punish an effort of 
Roman spirit indignantly spurning at their yoke, 
delivered it up to flames and devastation. It 
Vi^ afterwards taken and sacked by the Xan- 
gobardif under their king Alboin, and abandon- 
ed during the existence of their kingdom, to 
contempt and insignificance. Charlemagne re-^ 
stored It, in par^ at least, to its former dignity ; 
but one of his successors, the Emperor Barha- 
rossa, irritated by the insolence of its inhabi- 
tants, or perhaps instigated by the neighboring 
rival cities, razed it to the ground, and if v^e 
may believe some historians, tore up its founda- 
tions and passed the ploughshare over its ruins. 
But Milan survived even this tremendous visi- 
tation, and rose almost immediately, and even 
with the assistance of the same prince, from her 
ashes. 

This re-establishment, as well as her former 
splendor, was in some measure owing to the 
zea> and the authority of her past<nrs, who, like 
the Roman pontiffs, after having long been the 
benefactoi:s and the fathers of their flocks, at 
length became their sovereigns. One of them. 
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of the name of Visconti transmitted his temporal 
authority to his nephew, whose descendants 
reigned for several generations with considerable 
influence and reputation. Of these dukes, for 
9uch was their title, John Galeqs Visconti^ was 
the most distinguished, and the first perhaps who 
merited both by his, military talents, and by his 
nseful institutions, the sovereignty which his an- 
cestors had in part usurped. Tfaq cathedral of 
Milany the Carthusian abbey of Pavia, several 
bridges and aqueducts, and above all the various 
canals that intersect, drain, and fertilize this 
country, are to this day monuments of the piety^ 
the patriotism, and the benevolence of this 
prince. 

Unfortunately for MilaUy and indeed for all 
Italy, the family of the Visconti formed matri- 
monial connexions with the royal dynasty of 
France, which on the extinction of the former, 
laid claim to its territories, and made repeated 
•attempts with various success to take possession 
of them. These attempts at length terminated 
in the decisive battle of Pavia^ which broke the 
French power in Italy, and secured the possession 
oi Milan to Spain, and eventually to Austria, 
who retained it, with a few intervals of incidental 
and temporary incursions, till the French revo- 
lutionary invasion. 
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I have elsewhere observed that the Aostrian 
government is .in general mild and benevolent, 
wd that the provinces under its control enjoy 
% fair proportion of ease and prosperity. This 
observation is peculiarly applicable to the 
Milanese^ the natural fertility of whichf if the 
cultivators be not checked by despotic regulations, 
^nd partial taxation, supplies in abundance all 
the comforts of life, and all that can stimulate 
and recompense industry. ' Hence, under the 
Austrian sway, it exhibited, like the Netherlands, 
It scene of population, riches, and felicity, seldom 
equalled even in fsee countries, and alike de- 
lightiiil to the eye, and to the mind of the humane 
traveller. The Emperor Joseph^ with good 
intentions but bad policy, first disturbed the 
tranquillity of both these happy provinces, in at- 
tempting to introduce innovations, most of which, 
whether in their own nature. useful or not, were 
unquestionably unpopular. The fermentation 
excited by these ill-advised measures/ was 
ncarcely appeased by the prudence of Leopold^ 
^Qi^Wa successor, when the French revolution 
tmrst forth like a volcano, and disgorged itjs 
i]^urning torrent over all the neighboring terri- 
^ries. How long the effects of this infernal 
#buUition may be felt, or how far its ravages 
Bay extend, it is difircult to determine. Suffice 
k to say, that both the Milanese and the Nether-^ 
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lands fell within its range, ancl have pxperienced 
the full eflfect of its fiiry. The latter, plundered 
of its riches, and its constituti<Hi, and deprived 
of half its population, shares with France, her 
name, her misiery, and her infamy. The former 
erected into the capital of a nominal republic, 
but in fact, of a miserable and oppressed 
province, sees its resources swallowed up in 
contributions, its churches stript, its public esta- 
blishments plundered, its youth corrupted and 
enrolled in the armies of its oppressors, and aH 
its scenes of opulence, and all its prospects of 
security, turned into want and uncertainty. 

Milan is a great and splendid city, near eleven 
miles in circumference, containing about one 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants. Its ge- 
neral appearance however, does not in my opinion, 
correspond with its repijtation ; the streets aiie 
Diot always either .wide or regular, or well built, 
and it presents few edifices of magnificence or 
beauty sufficient to attract attention. Of these, the 
Cathedral without doubt is the principal. It is 
situated almost in the centre of the city, and 
occupies part of the great square. It is of Gothic 
architecture, and its materials are white marble. 
In magnitude this edifice yields to few. Inferior 
only to the Basilica Vaticana, it equals in length, 
and in bfeadth surpasses the cathedral of Florence 
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and St. Paul's ; in the interior elevation it yields 
to both ; in exterior it exceeds both ; in fret* 
work, carving, and statues, it goes beyond all 
churches in the world, St. Peter's itself not ex- 
cepted. Its double aisles, its clustered pillars, 
its lofty arches ; the lustre of Hs walls; its num- 
berless niches all filled with marble figures, give 
it an appearance novel even in Italy, and sin- 
gularly majestic. Such, at least, it must appear 
to those wha admire the Gothic manner called by 
the Italians Tedesca, so uncommon in Italy in 
its purity, as most of the edifices that bear that 
appellation are, as I have before observed, a 
mi:ted style formed of a degradation of Roman 
architecture dressed tip in moresco ornaments. 
The admirer of English Gothic will observe one 
peculiarity, which is, that in the cathedral of 
MilaUf there is no screen, and that the chancel 
is entirely open, and {separated frpm the nave 
only by its elevation. In the front of the chancel, 
and alnxe&t immediately above the steps, rises 
on four additional steps the altar, and behind it, 
in a semicircular form^ the choir. Thus the altar 
stands as in the Roman IkisilicWy and indeed in 
all ancient churches, between the clergy and the 
people. 

Two circumstances are particularly observaible 
in this church \ the one is, that thef e are no 
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chapels properly so called, because the Ambrosian 
rite, which long retained the ancient castooi of 
allowing* one altar only, and one service in each 
church, not having conformed to the modern 
mode when the cathedral was commenced, no 
provision was made in the plan for private 
masses and oratories. This omission contribates 
much to the simplicity and the unity of the edi* 
fice. Altars however there now are in abundance, 
but placed in such a manner as does not interfere 
with the general design. The second is the 
thinness of the pillars or rather' of the clusters of 
pillars, which, while they support the vault, and 
are of course numerous amounting to fifty-two, 
yet conceal no part of the edifice, and allow the 
eye to range over the whole at .pleasure. How 
much superior are pillars to buttresses, and 
colonnades to arcades! the lightness, the sim- 
plicity, and the openness of the one, to the cum- 
bersome weight of the other, which occupies so 
much space, conceals so tnany parts, and so ob- 
structs the appearance of ian edifice. In truth, 
the traveller when he has seen and admired the 
majestic simplicity of /S*. Peter ad Vmcula^ Sta. 
Maria Maggiore^ and St. Paul, fuori U mura, 
views even the towering arcades of St. Peter s 
with regret, and laments that a colonnade is 
wanting to the interior perfection of the Vatican. 

4 
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The pillars of the cathedral. of Mihn are 
more than ninety feet in heig^ht, and about eight 
in diameter. The dimensions of the church at 
large are as follows: In length four hundred 
and ninety feet, in breadth two hundred and 
ninety^eight, in interior eleva(tion under the 
dome two hundred and fifty-eight, and four 
hundred in exterior, that is to the summit of the 
tower. The pavement is formed of marble of 
different colors, disposed in various patterns 
and figures. The number of niches is great,^ and 
every niche has its statue/ which, with those 
placed on the balustrade of the roof, are r^ 
ported to amount to more than four thousand. 
Many among them are said to be of great 
beauty. 

Over the dome rises a tower or spire, or rather 
obelisk, for its singular shape renders it difficult 
to ascertain its appellation, which, whatever niay 
be its intrinsic merit,* adds little either, to th^ 
beauty or to the magnificence of the structure 
which it surmounts. This obelisk was erected 
about the middle of the last century f, contrary 
to the opinion of the best architects. Though 
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jtDisplacedt its form is nc^ in itself inelegant, 
while its architecture and mechanism are ex-' 
tremely ingenious, and deserve minute examina- 
tion. In ascending the traveller will observe, 
that the roof of the church is covered with blocks 
of marble, connected together by a cement, that 
has not only its hardness and durability, but its 
color, so that the eye scarcely perceives the 
juncture, and the whole roof appears one im- 
mense pierce of white shining marble. Th^ view 
from the summit is extensive and even novel, as 
it includes not. only the city and the rich plain 
of Milan, intersected with rivers and canals, 
covered with gardens, orchards, vineyards, an4 
groves, and thickly studded with villages and 
towns ; but it extends to the grand frame ^f 
tliis picture, and takes in the neighboring Alps, 
forming a magnificent semicircle and uniting 
their bleak ridges with the milder and more dis- 
tant Apennines. 

The traveller will regret as he descends^ that 
instead of heaping this useless and cumbersome 
quarry upon the dome, the trustees of the edifice 
did not employ the money expended upon it, in 
erecting a front (for that essential part is still 
wabiting) corresponding with the style and the 
stateliness of this superb temple. A front has 
indeed been begun, but in a taste so dissimilar 
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to that of the main building*, axid made up of 
such a medley of Roman orders and Gothic de- 
corations, that the total suspension of such a work 
might be considered as an advantage, if a more 
appropriate portal were to be erected in its place. 
But unfortunately the funds destined for the com- 
pletion and repair of this cathedral aire now swal- 
lowed up in the general confiscation ; and an edi- 
fice destined to be a monument of the piety of fifty 
generations, will be abandoned by the present 
atheistical government to neglect and decay. 
Had it been finished, and had the western front 
been built in a style corresponding with the other 
parts, the admirers of Gothic would have pos- 
sessed one specimen perfect in its kind, and ac- 
companied with all the advantages of the best 
materials set off by a fine climate. 

In materials indeed, the cathedral of Milan 
surpasses all other churches, the noblest of which 
are only lined and coated with marble, while this 
is entirely built, paved, vaulted, .and roofed with 
the same substance, and that of the whitest and 
most resplendent kind. Here then there would 
have been an object pi comparison, and the lover 
of sacred architecture, after a mmute examina- 
tion, I will not say of the Vatican, for the mag- 
aitude, elevation, and accompaniments of that 
vast fabric, admit of no comparison, but of 
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Santa Maria Maj/gicgre, S. Vaol^fumi li Mura^ 
Sta. Justina at Padua, St. Paul in London, 
might decide which of the two styles is best 
adapted to the solemnity of religious offices, or 
which delights the eye and the mind most. The 
decision would be difficult. Most men have 
habits to resist/ and prejudices to conquer on the 
subject. All the ancient, and with the exception 
of St. PauVs only, all the great edifices dedicated 
to religion in our own country are Gothic and 
Saxon, while Greek and Roman architecture is 
seen ^ only in palaces, ' villas, and theatres. How 
naturally therefore does the former excite senti- 
ments of awe and devotion? especially when we 
learn from our very infancy . 

* To walk (he studious cloister pale« 
And love the high imbowed roof, 
. With antique pillars, massy p/oof. 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casthig a dim religious light. 

If to these enchantnients we • add the peqUng 
organ, the filll-voiced choir, the service high, 
and anthems clear, we are irresistibly attracted 
to a style that awakens so many delicious recol- 
lections, and calls forth some of our best and 
most holy feelings. When opposed to it,. Greek 
and Roman architecture, though it may retain 
its beauty, yet seems divested of its . o^ajesty ; 
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and approptiated as it is almost entirely alnongst 
us to the mansions of the great and to the re- 
sorts of the gay, it inspires pleasurable ideas 
only, and awakens emotions of mirth, and ex- • 
pectations of theatrical amusement. But this 
association of ideas, so favorable to Gothic, is 
peculiar to an Eng'lishman. An Italian's pre- 
judices run in a contrary direction'.- The Gothic, 
or Teclescay he considers as an invention of the 
northern barbarians, and a combination 'of dis- 
proportions and dissonances. Its twilight pale is 
to him the sullen gloom of northern forests, and 
of skies for ever* clouded; its clustered pillard 
are mere confusion, ilUcontrived bundles of stone;, 
the apparent length or elevation is the result of 
narrowness and disproportion-; the pointed arch, 
the consequence of ignorance in not knowing 
the art of forming a round one ; the stone braces 
that intersect the vault, clumsy contrivances to 
support it ; the fretwork of the windows, happy 
inventions to obstruct the light; in short, he 
looks upon the whole style as an ill assorted mass 
of incongruities, disproportions, encumbrance, 
confusion, darkness, and intricacy, well adapted 
indeed, as were the forests of Scandmaviay to 
the gloom and the horror of Druidical sacrifices 
tod Rutiic incantations, •, 

Barbara ritu 
• Sacra Deliiri, structse diris feralibui arae* 

Lucan. 
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bat Very il) calculated for the purposes of a 
christian congregation, the order and decorum of 
its rites, and the festive celebration of its 
mysteries. 

It would here, perhaps, be the place to inquire 
^hen. and wJience the Gothic style passed into 
Italy ; an inquiry which would . naturally lead to 
another in«ie|^arable indeed from it, though more 
extensive and intricate, where that style origin- 
ated. . But, as the subject is, if not strictly 
speaking Gothic, at least antv^lassical, I may be 
allowed to esLclude it from ihes'e sketches, and 
instead of a dissertation and my own very iusigni^^ 
ficant opinion, c^U tiie attention of the reader to 
a passage fi:om Cassiodorus; and admitting that 
it may. not refer to the style in question, yet I will 
ask him whether it would be possible to describe 
it more accurately *. — Quid dicamus columnarum 
junceam proceritatem P moles illas sublimissinms 
/abricarum; quasi quihusdafn erectis^ hastilibus 
ctmtmeri et substantus qualUate concavis canalibus 
excavaias, utmagis ^sas mstimesfuisse transfusaSf 
alias aeris judicas factum J quod metallis durissi" 
misvidei^ expotitumrf. 

- - * r I - - ' — • - ■ 

^Gasiiodonn lived iit the sixtli century, and was secretary 
to die iSrst G^diic Bings, 

t Lib, vii. Van Form. xv. From this epistle ire kam^ 
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The most remarkable object in the interior of 
this church is the subterranean chapel, in which 
the body of St. Charles Borrowteo reposes* It is 
immediately under 4he dome, in form octangular, 
and lined with silver, divided into.pannels repre- 
senting the principal actions of the life of *the. 
Saint. The body is in a shrine of rock crystal, 
on, or rather behind the altar ; it is stretched at 
full length, drest in pontifical robes, wkh the cro- 
sier and mitre. The face is exposed, very im- 
properly, because much disfigured by decay : a 
deformity increase^, aifd rendered more hideous 
by its contrast* with the splendor of the vest- 
ments which cover the body, and by the pale 
ghastly light that gleams from the aperture above. 
The inscription over this chapel or jBausoleum, 
was dictated by St. Charles himself, and breathes 
that -modesty and piety which so peculiarly 
marked his character. It is as follo^ws : 

• CAROLU^ CARDINALIS 
TITULI S. PRAXEDIS 
ARCHIEP. MEDIOLAN. • * 
FREQVENTIORIBUS 



that under the abovementioned princes, Rome still abounded 
in statues even of bronze— that its edifices were in good re- 
pair-^-and that government was eiLtremely attentive to tlleir 
preservation* ' ' 
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CLERI. POPULIQ. AC. 

DEVOTI FJfiMINEI SEXUS 

PRECIBUS SE COMMENDATURi 

CUPIENS HOC LOCO SIBI 

MONUMENTUM VIVENS ELEGIT. 

If ever tt human being deserved such honors 
from his fellow-creatures^ it was St. Charles JBor- 
romeo. . Princely birth and forttlne, the highest 
dignities, learning, talents, and accomplishments, 
qualities so apt to intoxicate the strongest mind 
even in the soberness of mature, I might say, in 
the sullenness of deielining age, shone in him even 
when ayouth^, without impairing that hjimilitj, 
simplicity of heart, disinterestedness and holi- 
ness, which constituted his real merit and formed 
his most holiorable and * permanent distinction. 
It was his destiny to render to his people those 
g^at and splendid services Which excite public 
applause and g^ratitude, and to perform at the 
same time those humUer duties which, ihough 
perhaps niore meritorious, are more obscure, and 
sometimes produce more obloquy than acknow- 
ledgment. Thtfii, he founfded schools, colleges, 
and hospitals, Jbuilt parochial churches, most af« 



* He was made cardinal and archbithdp in his twenty- 
third year^^ by his uncle Pius IV. who had r«sigi\ed seVetal 
rich livbgs to him twel^e.^eari before^ 

VOL. IV. ' b 
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fectionately- attended hfe^ flock during a destrac- 
tive pestilence, erected a lazaretto, and served 
the forsaken victinas with bis own hwds. These 
are duties ancommoD, magnificent and heroic, 
and are followed by fame and glory. But, to 
reforib a clergy and {people depraved and almost 
bal!f>arized by ages of war, mvasion^ intemsiji dis- 
setiKsicHEi, and by their ooncomitant^vtls, famine, pei- 
tileaoe and gtoeral misery ; to extend his isflaence 
to every part of an inmiease dioceseinciudtng ^ome 
of the wUdest^egio^ of the Alps ; to visit ev?ry 
village in person, and to inspect and correct 
every disorder \ are offices of little pomp and of 
great d^culty. Yet, this laborious pairt of his 
pestoi!al charge be went Ihrongh with the cou- 
rt^ and the perseverance of an apostle \ and so 
gjr0at Was his (Success, that the diocese of Mikm, 
the iBiost .extensive perbs^ in Italy, as it contains 
tit least weight hbndred and fifty parishes, becanie 
a model of decency, order, arid regularity,* and in 
tliis ives^dt'hae «tscited the admiration of every 
impaHial observer. Thocgood ejBTeqtg of the zeal 
of St* Chades extended far beyond the limits of 
Ittstdiocese; and most of his reglulaiions for Ihe 
reformation of his clergy, suclf as the establish- 
ment of seminaries, yearly retreats, .&c« were 
i^dopted by the 43aUicain oluiFch, aond extended 
over France and Germany. * 
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9ii4 ^inong: otberii thi^t of Skmdi^y $chool(^; and 
it is hotfa novel and aff^ctiog U> behold €«i that 
day the Ta$it area of ihe Cathedral filled with 
children, forming two grand diyiaicms of hoys and 
girls f singed opposite leadi other/ and these again 
rabdivided into classes, according to their age 
and capacities, drawn np between the pillars, 
whSe two or more instructors attend each chtss, 
and direct their questions and explanations to 
every iktle individoal witheft«dic|tinction. A 
clergyman attends each class, accompanied by 
me or ;n|iwe If^quNa for thflboyPf ;ai»d foTith^^rls 
l»f^mws, W9f^lmf Tlhe ^y periiPw Me ^aid 
|9 he i^x^vm c^th^t&^t di^tinfitim. (Fablef 
are|da«^i»di4^rexitr«Qe«tesforwfi^^ Thif 
idwirdlile praetiice,:90 benefim^l «9d m ^^ifyiag^ 
is not (Confined t9 the€ai^edr«l <ir mpm to MUtm. 
The piiu^ sssdibishi^ estende^ it to lOivery paiA 
^ hJiS^immenseiUoc^, and it is obseinre^in afl 
the parochial churches of the Milanese, and of 
the neighboring dioceses, of such at least as are 

9he private virtues oi Bt. Chavlei^, ^tis, tha 
qualities that give true sterling value to the man, 
and sanctify hiifi in t|ie ,eye» of hi§i ^r^BLtoVf % 
mei^i .huqDolity, ^elf'^connofiijd, tsnj?«wWJPf m 
dustry, prudence, and fortitude, were not iafispor 
C 2 
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to his public endowments. His tablo^ Wasf or his 
Quests ; his own diet was confined to bread and 
vegetables ; he allowed himself no amusement or 
relaxation, alleging* that the variety of his duties 
was in itself a 'sufficient recreation. His dress 
and establishment was^such as hecdme his rank ; 
but in private he dispensed with the attendance 
of servants, and wore an under dress coarse and 
common; his Ved was of straw; his repose short; 
and in all the details of life, he manifested an 

utter contempt 0f personal ease and indulgence.^ 

• • • . 

l^be immense charities of St. Charles exceed 
the income and the magnificence of sovereigns. 
In every ^ity in whichheHkd at any time resided, 
he left some monument of useful munificence; a. 
school, a fountain, an hospital, or a college. /Ten 
of the latter, five of the preceding^ and the former 
without dumber, still remain at Pm;ta, Boloffna, 
MUanfBni in all the towns of its diocese. Besides 



* That uniformity of actioD, demeanor, and conversation, 
which constitutes consistency of character, and gives to aH 
stages of life a certain symmetry and unity of design so much 
admired by the ancients (Cicero De Off. lib. i. 81.) was pe- 
culiarly conspicuous in St.* Charles. He lived only to serve 
his God ; to this grand object he directed his thoughts, ac« 
tions, and whole being, without one sideling glance at interest 
or pleasure. 
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th^se -public foundations, he bestowed anifUally 
the sum of thilrty thousand crowns on the poor, 
and added io it in various trases of public distress 
during his life the sum of two hundred thousand 
croons more; not including numberless extra 
benefactions conferred upon individuals whose 
situations claimed peculiar and perhaps secret re- 
lief. The funds which supplied these boundless 
cbs^rities were derived partly from His own estates, 
and partly from his archi^episcopal revenue. The 
fornier, as he had no expensive tastes or habits to 
ittdulge,were devoted entirely to beneficence; the 
latter he divided accordhig to the ancient custom 
into three parts, one of which wasr appropriated 
to the building and reparation of churches and 
edifices connected with them, the second was al- 
lotted to the poor, and the third employed in the 
domestic expenditure of the bishop. •But^ of the 
whole income, the humble and disinterested pre- 
late ordered an account to be submitted annually 
to the diocesan synod. 

It is not wonderful that such virtues should 
have engaged the affection . of his flock during 
his life, and that after his death th^y should be 
recollected with gratitude and veneration. The 
benevolent -protestant will not quarrel with the 
Milanese for supposing that the good pastor at 
his departure cast an affectionate glance on his 
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beloted flock, Hon deserens aed reipectans^j that 
the flame t>f charity still burns lA th^ regions of 
bliss ; that he looks down ilpon the. theatre of his 
labors ieind of his virtues with complacency ; and 
that he irtill continues to dtter up his oilsons 
for his once beloved people through the common 
lixird and mediatonf 

Of the statiies crowded in and around the Ca- 
&edral of Milan, I have already observed that 
ttmtiy are esteemed, and some adniired. Of the 
latter, that of St. Bartholomew is the first; it 



♦ Cic. dc Sen. • <- - 

t This extmordlnsry person died dt the Uge of {ottj-sh, 
not exhausted l^yhis labors or austerities as the reader might 
idaagiiie/ndrof thefrfagueto which hecfxposed himself wkh- 
oot precantioa or agntldote (excepting the most eiFectual of 
all, abstemioumm) fout of a violent fever caught in the neigh- 
Wring mountains (An. 1584.) He was- nephew to the last 
Medicean Pope^ Pius IV. and by him he was nominated 
archbishop of MUan in the twenty-third year of his age. . He 
>fao treads his life will find few mirsicles to entertain him»<but 
will see many virtues which are much better ; thes^ virtues, 
bave extorted a reluctant compliment from Addison and even 
firom Burnet^ and when we consider on the one side the .'spirit 
of these writers, and particularly of the latter, and on the 
6tfaer fe<^oUect that $t Charles Borromeo Was an iarchbishdp> 
% Cardinal, -arid, Vhat is still wdrse, ^ iomt, tre tihall be en- 
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stwd^ip the churcfiy aiu) represents tt^ apostle a4 
H^ioldmg \jx% Qwa skiO|» iipbich had been dra^n o^ 
lik$ drfipery over )iis sbwld^ra^ The pUy of th^ 
muscles 4s represented with an acporacy^ that rar 
ther disguste and terrifies than pleases the spec<» 
tator* The sculptor il/7t;afi may have just reason 
to compare hiiQself, as the inscription implies, to 
Praxiteles; but hismas^rpi^ce is better calculated 
for the decori^tioa of a school of anatomy than 
for. the embf^llisb^aote^t qf ^h\irch. The exterior 
of the chancel is lined with marble divided into 
pannelsy each of which has its basso reUevo ; the 
interior is wainscoted* and carved in a very mas- 
terly style. The whole of the chancel was 
erected by St. Charles Barromeo. Two large 
pulpits stand one on each side of its entrance ; 
that en the riffht, appropriated to the reading of 
the gospely rests upon four bronze figuj^es reprer 
Sj^pting.the four mysterious animals of Ezechiel; 
tjiaj; on the lefi is supported by the four doctors of 
the Latia church in the same metal. 

But it is not my intention to enumerate all the 
owaments pf this church, but merely to enable 
the reader to. form* a general idea of its magni- 
tude and decorations. When we saw it, its mag- 
nificence was on the decline ; the income des- 
tined for its completion and support had been 
cpnsiderftbly retrenched by. the Emperor Joseph^ 

3 ■ •■ ^ 
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and was^ I believe, entirely confiscated by the 
Freneh ; the archbishopric and the chapter were 
impoverished by exactidhs and alienations ; and 
thus all the resources . that fed the splendor of 
this grand metropolitical cathedral were drained 
pr exhausted. Hence, it seemed to. want that 
neatness and lustre which arise from great atten- 
tion and opulence united. Here indeed, a1^ in 
every territory where the French domineer, ap- 
pearances of irreligion too often strike llie eye ; 
neglected churches and plundered hospitals, * 

^desque labentes Deorum et - 

Faeda nigro simulacra fiimo, . 

are frequent spectacles as little calculated to 
please the sight as to conciliate the judgment, 
that looks forward with terrdr to the conse-* 
quences of such a system of atheism. In fact^ the 
dilapidation of benevolent establishments andthe 
decay of sacred edifices are neither the only 
nor the worst symptoms of the propagation of 
French principles. The neglect of feducation, 
arising partly from the want of instructors, and 
partly from the suppression of ancient establish- 
ments, and the early depravation of youth that 
results from it, are already deeply felt 'and 1?^- 
mented. The lawless example of the French 
IK>ldiery dispersed oyer the whole territory, car- 
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riesvice nnd ittipiety into every village, and H* 
- terally scatters disease and deaths both of mind 
and body, over all this country lately so virtuous 
and so happy. 

Jlle sitim, morbosque ferens mortalibus ngris 
Naycitur^ et levo coastristat lumine coelum*. 

En. 10. 

• 

.* The character of St. Ambrose^ the celebrated 
archbidiop of Milan, his eloquence, his firmness, 
and his political, as well as eccleisiastipal influ- 
ence, are well known ; but it is not equally so, 
that lie modelled and regulated the liturgy of 
his chu^h, ^nd that this liturgy is still in use in 
the Cathiedral, and indeed in most of the capitu*. 
lar and parochial churclies of this diocese. The 
reader, who may pe);][iaps be acquainted with such 
fojrms of public prayer only as are of a later m- 
ventioUf will he surprized to hear that the Am^ 
brbsian liturgy in the fourth century, was more 
encumbered, as aprotestant would express it, with 
rites and ceremonies than the Roman is in the 



* So Sirits, when his balefal beams arise 
And glare disastrous o*er the saddienM skies. 
Affrights the nations ; while his burning breath 
Parts down disease, and pestRence, and death. 

Pitt, 
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nineteenth. It must be remembered that St. Am* 
brose did not institute or compose the liturgy 
that now bears his name (it existed before his 
time, and was probably coeval with the church 
of Milan) but that he merely reduced it into 
better order, and improved it in expression anct 
arrangement. 

The body of this saint lies, not in the Cathedral, 
but in an ancient church at a considerable . dis- 
tance from it, that is now called from* him tlie 
BasUica AmbroHanaf and 1$ said to have been 
that in which he generally , officiated. Though 
ancient, it has been so often repaired that it may 
possibly retain not much of its original ipaterials 
or app^surance. One proof indeed of its anti- 
quity is the gradual elevation of the ground all 
around it, occasioned by the ruins of n^ghbor* 
ing buildings; so that you d^cend some steps 
to enter it J a Qireumstanee that gives it a damp 
^nd cheerless'aspect. It has in front a large court 
surrounded with galleries conformably to ihe an- 
cient mode, which ougiit never to have been neg- 
lected, because it contributes so much to the si- 
lence and the tranquillity so necessary to the ex- 
ercise of devotion. The doors areiof bronze and 
said to be those which St. Ambrose closed against 
the Emperor Theodosius ; but without the least 
foundation, as no doors were closed on the oc- 
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cai^n; the ptitj of the Emperor rendered sach 
n precaution unnecessary^ and In the next place 
the pt^nt doors wefe made in the ninth c»r 
tury. 

The diurch is diTided hf arcades into a nave 
aiid two aides ; it is terminated by a semicircle^ 
and vaulted neariy in tike same manner as the 
church of the Ci^rthusians at Rome (the great 
liaH of Diocletian's balitMB). .The body of the 
aaint is suppose to lia under the high aitar toge- 
ther with those of St. Gervasins and St. Prota- 
8ias;of his brother Satyros and of his sister Mar* 
eellini. St. YicterNs diurch called in St. Am- 
brose'siime, BcufiKca P^rtiama, is ennobled by its 
eonfiezion witb^ the actions of the saint, and by 
his centeilts with the Arians. It is however old 
in site and in name only ; ti^ whole fabric b&ig 
entirely nodem, and far too gaudy for ancient 
taste. This eeobure indeed may be passed npdn 
many other charches in Milan^ idiich lose. much 
of their mi^esty and even of their beauty by the 
pfofiision of rich and splendid decorations that 
encumber them^ The mafeet ials of all are cosdy, 
^ arrangement of most is tasteless; yet there 
we few which do not frasent eome object of 
corioBity worthy of a V3sit«. The same observa- 
lioiiis apqphcable^bojkh to tba^onvents and Aoithe 
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From these edifices therefore we will pi^ to 
the Ambrosian library, an establishment which, 
notwithstanding its appeUation, has no connexion 
with antiquity, and owes its existence entirely to 
the munificence of Cardinal Federigo Borromeo, 
nephew of St. Charles, and his successor in the 
See of Milan* This prelate, who seems to have 
inherited the virtues, if hot the talents of his 
uncle, began to collect books when a student at 
Rome, and enlarging his plan as he advanced in 
age and dignities, at length when raised, to the 
archbishopric, erected an edifice, placed his col- 
lection in it, and opened it to the public under the 
title of Bibliotheca Ambrosiana. . it contains 
about forty thousand volumes, "and more, it is said, 
than fifteen thoiisand manuscgripts. There is also 
annexed to this library a gallery of pictures, 
statues, antiques, and medaki, which contained 
many articles of great rarity and reputation. 
I^ut these, whether statues, medals, or paintings, 
have, together with the most valuable books and 
manuscripts, been conveyed to Paris. The hall 
of this library* is well-proportioned, though not 
so large as might be expected, and as is indeed 
requisite for a collection of books so considerable. 
The ceiling is adorned with paintings, and the 
space between thei bookcases and the cornice 
filled up, by the portraits of the most eminent 
authors, whose writings are deposited belifw, qr 
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to use the elevated language of Pliny the Elder, 
quorum immortaies.aniiiMB^ in lods iisdem h^ 
qauntur.^ 

It is well known, that one of the most curious 
and valuable articles in this library was a manu- 
script collection of various works of Leonardo 
da Vinci^ accompanied with drawings, designs, 
&ic* which had been presented to it by a citizen 
of the name of Craleas Arc&mti, who generously 
refused vast sums offered for this precions deposit, 
and to secure its possession to his country, con- 
signed it to the Amboosian library as to an in- 
violable sanctuary* The reputation of Leonardo f 
whose gCBius ranged over all the sciences at plea* 
sure, and shone with equal lustre in poetry, paint- 
ing, architecture, and philosophy, gave these 
volumes of suffiei^it importance in themselves, 
an inestimable value in the eyes of his country- 
men, who accordingly, wit^ that enthusiasm for 
the arts which distinguishes the modem Italians 
as honorably aii it did the ancient Greeks, erected 
a marble statue to the donor, and enregistered his 
name among the public benefactors of the city* 
Whftt then«must have been their rage and in- 



• Piioy, XXXV. 
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dignatioQ when they saw this relkt, the object of 
their pride and cmnplaeency, tern feom them hy 
the French^, and sent off jumbled and tost in the 
common mass of plonder, to Paris ? But this in- 
justice was not the hust nor the g^reatest insult 
offered Jto the feeiii^ of the Milanese by their 
invaders* 

In the refi^tc^y or hall of the convenjt o^ the 
Denmiicans was, as i^ wM k^^owiif the eeliebrnted 
Last Supper by (the Mme paints, 9U|>pos6d ta 
be his mai^ej^ieoe. The>c<»i¥«n(; was mppre^se^ j 
the hall was turned into a atore-^oom. of iirtiU^iy ; 
aiid the piotuve wia^ iuaed as a targ!«t /orlbe 
soUiers to.fire'at !. The heads v^re their Iwodte 
markiSy and that of out ^aviottr /in fwefiepattce to 
the othens. Thfip im^ety^ihpng^ wiaotw and 
to them unprofitiUe^ T^asimpateMl;, and inaiy be 
paised over, with contemptuons abhonrenee; hut 
their bapbarism in defaciug 9 juasteifueee , whioh^ 
thangk in ^ecsif, was sliU a model inftibe airt^ sua-* 
beaded to the :foll exteotieven of -their njflohievff 
ouis wisheisiy amid faas erased £w ever one of 4he 
n^est speciiMnB of painting #n iho world* it 



^ DlParfgf 

Le Tagftbonde belre* 



Ah.Mimtu 
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maybe doubled whether Ihe Goths, the Lom- 
bardsy or even the Hmis were ever guilty of sadi 
tiimecessary outrage. . 

In colleges, hospitals, and establishments of 
charity in general, Milah is or rather was, most 
splendidly endowed, owing in a great degree to 
the princely munificence ^f St. Charles.*" Of the 
farmer, the college of Brera, once belonging to 
tile Jesuits, is the principal ; it contained twelve 
hnndred students besides professors, masters, and 
teachers ; is of great estent and magnificence. 
Its courts (surrounded with gaHeries in two 
Tories supported by granite pUiars) its irtaircase, 
its library, and its observatory, are much admh^ 
by the Mitanese^ and not witheut reason ; but like 
galleries would appear to mdre advantage if the 
piHars were nearer. Wide inlercokiniivations 
are however vei^sgeneralin aknoflfttAI galleries, 
piazzas, and colonnades, ihat Ijhave seen even in 
Italy; a ddect more 4>p{>ostte perhaps to Ghneart- 
ness of manner <ana even to beauty than any 
other. 

The Seminary, and Colkgio Helvetica, pBrti-' 
cularly the latter, are adomefl in the same man- 
ner with courts and porticos, and tumii&ed with 
noble halls andlibraries» 
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The Ospedale Maggwre is an immense edifice ; 
its principal court, for it has several, is more than 
three hundred feet square; it is lined with a 
double portico, supported by columns of granite : 
the lower order is Ionic, the upper Composite j 
it contains more than twelve hundred persons, and 
has halls appropriated to di£ferent trades and to 
workingiconvalescents. 

The Lazaretto is a spacious quadrangle of 
twelve hundred and. fifty feet in length, and 
twelve hundred in breadth. It contains about 
three hundred rooms with fire-places, is surround- 
ed by a stream, and admirably adapted for the 
residence of epidemical patieutSy by its airiness 
and cleanliness. In the centre of the court stands 
. a chapel, so contrived that the priest at the altar 
may be seen by the sick even from their beds. 
The pillars that support the portico are slender, 
and distant from each other ; yet the solidity, 
uniformity, and immensity of this edifice give it 
a grand and very striking appearance. It is 
now used as barracks, or rather, I believe,-as ca- 
valry stables^ 

The reader may, perhaps, expect an account 
of the remains of ancient magnificence, the relics 
of that imperial splendor vgjuoh once adorned 
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MUaHf and is recorded in the well known verses 
of Aittonius. 



- duptice muro 



Amplificata loci species, populiqoe volaptas 
iDircuSy et inclusi moles cuneata theatri ; 
Templa, Palatinaeque arces, opulensque Moneta, 
£t regio Herculei Celebris ab honore lavacri, 
' Cunctaque marmoreis ornata peristyla signis ; 
Maeniaque in Talli fonnai»i circumdata labro : 
Omnia qa« magnis openimTelutaemala fennif 
ExceUiiat; nee juncta premit vicinia Romsi* 

But of these edifices the names only reoiainy 
annexed to the churches bnilt on their site, or < 
over their-rains. — Sta. Maria del. Circa, S. drear" 
ffia al Palaz^Of S. Vittare al Theatra. We mast 
except the baths, of which a noble fragment still, 
stands near the parochial church of St. Lorenza. 
It consi^s of sixteen beautiful Corinthian columns 
fluted, and of w^ite marble, with their architrave. 
They are all of the best proportion, and placed 
at the distance of two diameters and a quarter, 
the most regular and most graceful intercolumni* 
ation. The houses behind the pillars, and in- 
deed the church itself, evidently stand on ancient 
foundations, and have enabled the antiquary to 
ascertain with tolerable accuracy the form of the 
original building. The era of the erection of 
these baths is not imown, l^ut the extreme ele- 

VOL. IT. D 
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gance of the remains is a safficient proof that 
they are the work of a period of architectural 
perfection, and consequently long prior to the iron 
age of Maximian ^. 

But while the grand features of the ancient 
are wanting to the modern city, the minor ad- 
vantages are nearly the same in both ; and the 
plenty, the number of splendid and well-furnished 
houses, and till the present disastrous epoch, the 
simple manly manners of the inhabitants of 
Milan in the eighteenth century would, perhaps, 
enable it to vie, without losing much by the com- 
parison, with Mediolanum in the fourth. 

Copia rerum 
Innumene cultaeque domus — faecunda virorum 
Ingenia ; antiqui mores • • • • ' 

The mental qualifications which the poet 
ascribes to the ancient inhabitants of Milan may, 
perhaps with equal veason be attributed to the 
modern ; especially as the Italians are no where 
deficient in natural abilities. I do not however 
find that this city was at any period particularly 
pregnant with genius, nor do I recollect tha 



* The inscription on one of the pilasters is generally ac- 
knowledged to have no reference to this edifice* 
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names of any 'oery illustrious writers born in it, 
or formed in its schools* We may therefor^ 
consider the import of this verse, as far as it 
confers on the Milanvese any pre-eminence of 
talent, as merely poetical and complimentary ^. 
Another mark of resemblance I must mention^ 
which is, that the modern like the ancient town 
is surrounded with a double wall, which is per- 
haps raised on the foundations of the old double 
circumference, and may be considered as an in« 
dicatioft that the city covers as great a space 
DOW as formerly, and perhaps contains as many 
inhabitants* 

I shall say nothing of the intended embellish^ 
ments, nor of the future JPorum of Bonaparte : 
the present government has a great talent for 
destruction, and is now occupied in the demo^ 
lition of ramparts, convents, and houses, to make 
room for the latter edifice, destined hereafter to 



• * The author does not mean to iDsinaate that Milan hat 
produced no great men, or no celebrated authors ; but that 
the great men and celebrated authors which she has produced, 
either as natives or students^ have not acq[^uired that pre* 
eminence of fame which d^M^uishes the denijsens of several 
other cities^ such as VerQoa, Padua, and Florence; and of 
course that they were not entitled to the appellation of tttjl 
illustrious writers., 

» 2 
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outshine that of TrAJan iwnelf. When it is to he 
b^l^n is not known ; meetttime the work of de- 
striiction plticeeds. However be these improve- 
mfents what thfey ttiay, I toust say, that the 
beauties of ilftflzn are not a little at present, and 
in opposition to the« poet's declaration were, I 
believe, anciently still liiorfe eclipsed by the 
splendoi* of Rome. Jttncto prOnit vicinia RonuB^ 
an observation appliteabie to Milan^ to Genoa^ 
and still more to Florence because nearer that 
Capital, so lonjj the seAt of beauty, of empire, 
and of Majesty ** 



* The traveller would do well to visit, as he easily may, 
die three cities above-mentiotied^ to which we may add 
Thirin and Venice on his way to Rome. As for Naples it 
derives its attractions not from art but from nature, and will 
charm as long as its bay with all its isles, its coasts with 
their windings, its lakes with their wild borders and classic 
haunts, and its mountains with their fires, fertility and ver- 
dure continue to glow with the beams of the sun that now 
enlightens them. 
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Como — The Larian Lake — Pliniana, the inter^ 
mitting Fountaiu'-rl^^la Comacena — The 
JUago di LeccQ^-J^he Ackjltuf — Site of Plinjfs 
Villas— Observations on Collegiate Churches 
— Logo di Lugano — Varese and its Lake. 

On Monday the 27th of September, we mt out 
£sam Mi^^t about twelve 'o'clock, and took the 
ro^d to Como. The distance is about twenty- 
^i^ milep, and runs over an extensive plain, 
presentifig in the midst of verdure ^nd fertility 
many villas, but no object particularly in- 
teresting. 

^t Berlasina (about half way) we changied 
horses ; and a few miles further pn, the ^istapt 
Glaciers began to increase in magnitude and 
grandeur, and at the same time, the country 
arqund gradually assumed rougher features, an^ 
piesented hills heightening as we advanced^ ai»d 
«;yiiibitlitg a variety of wild brQJ^ev s^^ery. : Wf 
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Comum is like most of the towns between the 
Alps and Apennines of great antiquity, and like 
them also it owes its origin to a Gallic tribe, and 
its importance to Roman cplonization. For the 
latter benefit it was indebted partly to the father 
of Pompey, and partly to Julius Ceesar. It never 
fell to its lot to make a figure in the world, nor 
indeed to attract the attention of the historian, 
either by its glories or by its reverses ; and it 
seems to have derived from its humble mediocrity 
a greater degree of security and quiet in the 
numberless disasters of Italy than any of the more 
powerful and more illustrious cities can boast of. 
Its principal advantage is its situation^ and its 
greatest glory is the reputation of one of its an- 
cient denizens, Plipy the Younger. Its situation 
is beautiful. On the southern extremity of the 
Larian lake it commands a fine prospect of that 
noble expanse of water, with its l)old and varied 
borders. It is covered behind, and on each side, 
with fertile hills. It is an episcopal town of some 
extent, and of a pleasing appearance. The 
eathedral is of white marble, and mixed archi*- 
tecture : the front is of light and not inelegant 
Gothic ; the nave is supported by Gothic arches ; 
the choir and transepts are adorned with com- 
posite pillars ; a dome rises over the centre. The 
fffect of the whole, though the mixture is in* 
Mrrect, is not popleasant In the front of the 
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cathedral, there is a statue of Pliny with basso 
relievos alluding to bis writings, and on each side 
of the grand entrance is an inscription in his 
honor. The inscriptions are more commendable 
for the spirit than for the style ; the best of the 
two concludes in the following manner. 

Ordo, populusque Comensis Caium Plinium Seciindum 
• ••:.. Municipem suum incomparabilem statu^i et elogiq 
ornavere. 

Faustua honor, dulcisqae juvat me fama Seeundam 
At mage concives haec posuisse meos. 

Without doubt, a writer so much attached to 
his country on one side, and so fond of fame on 
the other, as Pliny seems to have been, may be 
supposed to look down with complacency on 
the honors thus zealously paid in his beloved 
Comum * to his memory so many ages after his 
decease. However, these honors are justly due, 
not to his reputation only but to his public spirit, 
as few <;itizens seem to have conferred so many 
solid benefits upon their country as he did on 
Comum. In the first place he established, or at 
least, he contributed largely both by his example 
and munificence, to the establishment of a school 



* J\ue mueque ddiciof, says he to his fneiid> speaking of 
this town, their common iojintry. — i. 8. 
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wtti) an able teacher at its head *. In the oext, 
he provided a ftind for the support of free chil- 
dren ; built a temple to contain the busts of the 
Einperors, which he had presented to his fellow 
citizens t; adorned the temple with a bronze 
statue of e^squisite workmanship, dignum templOf 
dignum Deo donum ;]: j voluntarily resigned a 
legacy in favour of Comum ; and, in short, seized 
every occasion of manifesting his affection for 
the town and for its inhabitants. Few characters 
in truth appear more accomplbhed and more 
amiable than that of Hiny the Younger. Inde- 
fatigable both in the discharge of his duties and 
in the prosecution of his studies, frugal in the 
management and generous in the disposal of his 
£[>rtune, gentle in the private intercourse of so- 
ciety, but firm and intrepid in his public capacity, 
grateful and affectionate as a husband and friend, 
just as a magistrate, and high-minded as a se- 
nator, he seems to have possessed the whole circle 
of virtues, and to have acted his part in all the 
relations of life with grace and with propriety. 
Nothing can be more pleasing than the picture 
which he gives of his domestic occupations, and 
feW lessons are more instructive than the tran- 
script which we find in his epistles, of his senti- 
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ments and feeling^ on every occasion where 
friendship, merit, virtue, and patriotism, are in» 
(erested. It is true, that the picture is drawn 
by Pliny himself, and both it and the transcript 
confessedly intended for the public ; but the in« 
ttmacy of such men as Tacitus, Suetonius, and 
Quintilian, and the countenance of an Emperor 
like Trajan, who knew so well how to appro* 
eiate merit, are sufficient guarantees that the 
author's life and writings were not at variance. 
One reflection however occurs not a little dero-^ 
gatory to the real substantial virtue of Pliny, 
and that is, that its motive was, or to speak more 
tenderly, seems to have been vanity;^ a mean 
principle that makes virtue the handmaid^f self* 
love, and instead of the noble object of ambition, 
degrades her into its tool and instrument. But, 
Christianity alone can correct this depravity; 
and we can only deplore the misfortune of Pliny, 
Vho never oprcmed his eyes to its hei^venly light. 

We may collect from Pliny that Comvm was 
in»his time a rich and flourishing city, adorned 
with temples, /statues, porticos, and pillared gates, 
and encircled with large and splendid viHas; 
that it was governed by decurions, inhabited by 
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opulent citizens, and endowed with rich lands^ 
In most of these respects, modern Como does 
not perhaps yield to the ancient city. The ca- 
thedral, in 'materials, magnitude, and probably 
in decoration, though not in style, equals the 
temple of Jupiter, and ten or fifteen other 
churches, four or -five of which are remarkable 
for some peculiar excellence or other, may be 
deemed as ornamental to the city aa half the 
number of temples. One of these churches, that 
of St. Giovannif is, adoraed by several pillars, 
which are supposed to have belonged to a por- 
tico which Pliny mentions, as erected by Faba- 
tus, his wife'i? grandfather.* Three colleges of 
reputatjyon, and as many public libraries, are ad«^ 
vantages, which Pliny would have extolled with 
rapture, and are far superior, it must be owned, 
even to the collectiou of imperial: statues, and 
to the temple erected for their receptacle.f To 
complete the resemblance or the equality, Comp 
is now, Cwas lately, I should have said) as an- * 
ciently, governed by Deeurions of birth and pro- 
perty ; to which I must add, that it containsi a 
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t The curipus res^der may see a description of a temple 
which Pliny was about to erect, though probably on hi« 
TuscaQ property, not at Comum.—ix. 40. 
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population of nearly twenty thousand souls. 
Pliny therefore might still behold his beloved 
country with delight, and exult in its prosperity 
after so many centuries of revolution, as well as 
in its gratitude after so many ages of barbarism 
and oblivion. 

Next morning we embarked at nine o'clock. 
The view of the lake from the town is confined 
to a small basin that forms the harbor of Como^ 
but the view of the town from the lake, taken 
at the distance of a mile from the quay, is ex* 
tremely beautiful. - The expanse of water im- 
mediately under the eye, the boats gliding across 
it ; beyond it the town with its towers and domes, 
at the foot of three conical hills all green and 
woode<^ that in the middle crowned with a 
crested castle, extending its ramparts down the 
declivity 5 on both sides bold eminences, chequered 
with groves and villas ; form altogether a varied 
and most enchanting picture- 
On passing the little promontory that forms 
the harbor, we discovered a fine sheet of water 
of seven miles, with the pretty little town of 
Carnohio full before us ; and on our left; an open-^ 
ing between the hills, through which we ^iscot 
vered some glaciers^ and in particular Mount 
St. Bermrd, covered with perpetual snow3. Tb« 
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mouutsdns on both sides rose to ft grf at elevation^ 
sometimes ascending* abruptly from the lal^e it- 
self, and sometimes swelling gradually from itf 
borders, always shaded with forests of firs an4 
chestnuts, or clad with vines and olives. 1^\\% 
whether isteep or sipping, the declivities are ei^t. 
livened by numberless villas, villages, convents, 
and towns, seated sometimes on the very vergpe 
of the water, sometimes perched ob crags and 
precipices ; here imbosomed in groves, and there 
towering on the summits of the mountains. This 
mixture of solitude and of animation, of grandeur 
and of beauty, joined with the brightness of the 
sky, the smoothness of the lake, and the warm 
beams of the sun playing upon its surface, gave 
inexpressible interest to the scene, and eju^ited 
in the highest degree our delight and ^dmira* 
tion. 

We next doubled the verdant [M'omontoiy of 
Toriio on the right, and bending towards the 
eastern bank, landed at a villa called Pliniana. 
It owes this appellation, as the reader wilji easily 
guess, to the intermittent fountain so minutely 
described by the younger Pliny. It is situated 
on the margin of the lake, at the foot of a pre?* 
cipici, from which tumbles a caseaede, anaij 
groves of beeches, poplars, ehestfiuts, and ey^ 
presses. A serpentine walk leads tbrQugh th^ 
3 
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gtoves, and discovers at every winding sotnt 
new and beautiful view. The famous fonntaia 
bursts from the rock in a small court behind the 
iiotfse, and passing through the under story, falls 
into the lake. Pliny's description of it is in- 
i^cribed in large characters. in the hall, and is 
still supposed to give an accurate account of tbe 
phaenomenon. It is rather singular that the ia^ 
tervals of the rise and fall of this spring should 
be stated differently by the elder and by the 
younger Pliny; both of whom must Have had 
frequent opportunities of observing it. The 
former represents it as increasing and decreasing 
^very hour — In Comensi juxta Larium lacuiUf 
fans iarffus, harts mi^lis seniper intumescit, 4ic 
rmdet;"^ the latter thrice a day only— *fer m dk 
9tati9 auctibus ac diminutionibus crescit, decree 
^otf^Me.t According to some modern observer&y 
the eklb and flow are irregular ; but the greater 
lipimber, with the inhabitants of the house, assure 
«iSy that now, as in Pliny's time, it takes place 
uisually thrice a day ; usaalfy, because in very 
istinrmy and teoapestuous weather, the fountain ii) 
said to feel the influence of the disordered atmos- 
l^ere, and to vary considerably in its mdtions. 
•I'hjb 4atter circumstance l^dis to the following 
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conjectural explaDation of the cause of this phe- 
nomenon. 

*. 
The west wind, which regularly blows upon 
the lake at twelve o'clock, or mid-day, begins 
at nine in the upper regions, or on the summits 
of the mountains ; upon these summits, and par- 
ticularly that which rises behind the Plinianay 
there are several cavities that penetrate into the 
bowels of the mountain/ and communicate with 
certain internal reservoirs of water, the exist- 
ence of which has been ascertained by various 
observations. Now, when the wind rushes down 
the cavities above-mentioned, and reaches the 
water, it ruffles its surface, and carries its waves 
against the sides of the cavern, where, just above 
its ordinary level, there are little fissurei^ or 
holes. The water raised by the impulse which 
it receives from the wind, rises to these fissures, 
and passing through them trickles down, through 
the crevices that communicate with the fountain 
below, and gradually fills it. In stormy wea- 
ther the water is impelled with greater violence, 
and flows in greater quantities, till it is nearly 
exhausted; or at least, reduced too low to be 
raised again to the fissures. Hence, on such 
occasions, the fountain fills with rapidity first, 
and then dries up, or rather remains low, till 
the reservoir regains its usual level, and impelled 

5 
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by the wind, begins to ebb again. Sach is the 
explanation given by the Abate Carh Amorettu 

We had not time to verify the return of the 
fountain, which when we visited it, was at its 
lowest ebb, but we have no doubt as to the.flux 
and the reflux ; the regularity of which was con- 
firmed by the testimony of the servants of the 
house, and indeed by that of all persons in its 
vicinity. After all, this fountain is classical, the 
scenery around it is romantic, and the way to it 
IS magnificent; but in itself, it is inferior in 
every 'respect to the intermitting fountain near 
Settle in Yorkshire, whose ebb and flow recur 
every quarter of an hour, and succeed each other 
without a minute's variation. 

Some writers have supposed, that one of the 
villas which Pliny possessed in the. neighborhood 
of Como occupied this site ; but though he had 
many in the vicinity of the lake, he yet de- 
scribes only his two favorite retreats, and the 
situation of the Pliniana corresponds with nei- 
ther. The one was, it seems, on the very verge 
of the lake, almost rising out of the waters, and 
in this respect it resembled the Pliniana; but it 
would be difficult to find in the latter sufficient 
space among the rocks for the gestatio qua spa- 
iioHssimo xysto leviter infiectitur. The other 
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villa might possibly have stood on the neighbor- 
ing' {>romontory of Tomo, whence (editi$sima 
dorso) it might have commanded two bays. 
There are, indeed, many situations on the banks 
of the lake which correspond with Pliny's de- 
scriptionSy and consequently leave us at a loss to 
guess at the particular spots to which he alludes. 
A little farther on, the lake first contracts itself 
at Briennoj remarkable for its flourishing laurels/ 
and then expands again and makes a fine sweep, 
which forms the bay of Agregnoj a busy little 
town, the mart of the neighboring vallies. The 
banks still continued to present the same bold 
and wooded, scenery — amwnum^ (as Pliny the 
Elder expresses it) arhusto ojrro— the constant 
characteristic feature of the Larian lake, and 
territory. 

We next landed on a little island, now caUed 
XK S. Giovannif anciently, that is, in the seventh, 
century, Insula Comacefia. This island is wood- 
ed and cultivated like a garden, or rather, an 
orchard, and presents a most enchanting retreat 
to its proprietor, if he have iaither taste to dis- 
cern, or means to enjoy its beauties. However* 
with all the charms of its situation, it never 
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seems to have attracted much notice, as we find 
no allusion to it among the ancients, and little 
attention paid to it by the modems. But, in the 
ages of barbarian invasion, and particularly 
under the Lonffobardic kings, it was occasionally 
resorted to as an asylum safe from sudden attack, 
and sometimes capable of sustaining a siege. 
There is, indeed, an account of one of the 
Lonyohardic monarchs having discovered and 
conveyed to Pavia a treasure which the Romans 
had here deposited ; a circumstance which, with 
a few additional embellishments, might be worked 
into a tolerable romance, especially as the age, 
in which the event is supposed to have taken place, 
is fertile in legends, and of course fully open to 
fiction. We are told, indeed, that it afibrded a 
retreat to the Christians during the persecutions 
of the three first centuries, and that from their 
numbers it derived the rank of a town, under the 
Appellation of Christopolis; that it next sheltered 
the Greek exarchs, « and enabled them to make a 
successful stand against the Zion^&arclfc invaders; 
and, in fine, that it became an independent re- 
public, extended its conquests over the neigh- 
boring banks, and carried on a long and eventful 
war with Camo. But, .these and its other briU 
liant achievements, not having a Thucydides to 
transmit them emblazoned to posterity, are gra- 
dually sinking into darkness, ^nd will probably 
VOL. i\\ B 
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ere long be buried in total oblivion. This ro- 
mantic island swells gently from the lake, is about 
a mile in length, half a mile in breadth, and half 
a mile distant from the western bank. 

Nearly opposite to it on the eastern bank, the 
rocks and precipices are rough, shapeless, and 
menacing; hollowed into caverns and recesses, 
all dark and tremendous; while beneath them 
the water is unusually deep, and from its depth, 
and the shade which the superincumbent rocks 
cast upon it, appears black and dismal to the eye 
as well as to the imagination. 

As we advanced, we passed some beautiful 
bays and promontories with their villas.and vil« 
lages. Among thesie are Balhiano ; LmnOf 
where some years ago a subterraneous temple was 
discovered with a marble statue of Diana; and 
on the very margin of the lake, Villa^ which 
took its name without doubts from the mansion 
which formerly occupied the same spot, and seems 
to have been of great extent and magnificence, 
as remains of pillars a^^e discernible, in . calm 
weather^ under the water close to the shore. 
Some antiquaries suppose this to be the real site^ 
of Pliny's villa; he could not indeed have chosen 
a more beautiful spot, nor, if we may believe 
the general opinion, a more genial climate. 
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Hence, its productions, such as aloes, capers, 
&c. seem to belong to a more southern sky, and 
surprize us by their blooming appearance under 
the snowy brows of the Alps. We then traversed 
the Tittle bay of Tramezzimiy and landed at 
Cadenabbia about four o^clock. 

The view from Cadenabbia is the most exten^ 
sive, and at the same time, the most intei-esting 
on the lake; it takes in the greatest expanse of 
water, because it overlooks the Larian before its 
division into its two branches (one of which takes 
its name from Como, and the other from Lecco) 
and it includes the greatest variety of. scenery, 
because it commands the entrance into both these 
branches, and the promontory that separates 
them from each other. This promontory swells 
into a lofty eminence, is covered with woods, 
adorned with several villas, and crowned with a 
convent. It is called BeUaggiOy from a village 
that stands oa its extremity. 

. In front and over the widest part of the lake 
rises a rough rocky shore, with a ridge of broken 
grotesque mountains beyond, and above them the 
bare pointed summit of Monte fjegnoney one of 
the highest of the Alps. As the situation of C5z- 
denabbia is so beautiful, and as its accommoda- 
tions are good; the traveller, who wishe9 tp ex* 

I&2 
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plore the recesses of the Larian lake and its bor^ 
dering mountains, may make it his head-quarters^ 
and from thence commence his excursions. 
Belkiffffm, and the branch of the lake which lie& 
beyond it, will first attract his attention. The 
Lago di Leeco (for so that branch is called) take» 
its'^ame from the'town of Leceo (probably the 
ancient Lieini F&rum) which stands at its extre- 
mity, at nearly the same distance from the point 
of separation as is Cemo. The Lago di Lece» 
iSj properly speaking, the channel of the Adda 
(Addua vim e^iBrulus*) which flawiiig through 
the upper and wider part of (he kke^ may be con^ 
sidered a» turning from it at BeUoffffia, aad con^ 
tracting its chanasiel as it withdraws, at lengtk 
resumes its^ original form, and nanie a little beyond 
Lecco^ 

The next excursion may be te Belhmo, some 
miles above C^denaBMay and on the opposite side 
of the lake. He will here viatt a cavern fbrmedl 
¥y the falling of the river Piavevna through a 
vocky cliflv Aiidi called very ap(>EopnateIy frotti it& 
darkness and tJbe mara^ara of the torrent, VOt-* 
riio. Loweff down and nearly opposite Cade^ 
%abbia i^ a village calkd Capuana, supposed by 
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some aiatiqaaries to havt been the r^eal situation 
of Pliny's lotrer villa* Their conjectures arc 
founded principally upon a Mosaic paTement dis- 
covered there, a circumstance which proves in- 
deed that a villa was there, but nothing* more. 
Both Pliny's favorite seats must, I conceive, have 
been in the nerghborhood of Comum* Not far 
from this village is a stream called LaUe^ which 
bursts from a vast cavern on the side of a moun* 
tain, and forms a cascade of more than a thoi]h« 
eiand feet b^re it reaches the plain. The cavern 
is si]^po9ed to extend for miles through the bowels 
of the mountain, and even to lead to the icy sum* 
mit which supplies the stream. 

Thence the traveller may return by BeliaggiOf 
and range through its groves of olive and pines, 
visit its palaces, and compare it with the descrip* 
tion which Pliny gives of his npper villa or his 
Tragedia; for on this spot it stood, if we may 
credit antiquaries, and certainly a more com- 
manding and majestic site hd could not have 
chosen; but though several eireomstaoces of the 
description agree with this situation, yet, I doubt 
much as to the accuraey of their application — 
Itnposita saxis locum praspicii .... hcu 
latitis utituT . • . jluctus non'sentit, &c. are 
features applicable to a hundred situations on both 
the shores of the lake, as well as to the promon* 
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toty of Bellaggio ; wMle the only expression 
)vbich seems to distinguish it from ftiany others is 
not, in my opinion, applicable, in Pliny's sense, to 
the spot in question. His words are — Htecunum 
sinum molli curvamine- amplectitur ; ilia ediiis* 
^mo dorso duos dirimit. That the word sinus 
may be understood of the two ttranches of the 
lake I i^dmit, but that it is not so extensively ap*f 
plied in this passage must appear evident, when 
we consider that no villa, garden, nor park, can 
be supposed to embrace in its windings one of the 
branches of the lake, which is fifteen .miles in 
length ; and consequently we may conclude that 
the word sinus^ here signifies one of the littk 
bays formed by some of the numberless promon- 
tdries, that project from the shores between Como 
and CaderuMia. 

I must here notice another mistake, into which 
the same antiquaries se^m to have fallen. They 
suppose that the channel between the island above 
described and the shore, is alluded to in the fol- 
lowing words: — Quid Euripus viridis et gem" 
meus*? Now it is evident from the context, that 
the villa to which this Euripus belonged, was in 
the immediate vicinity of Camo, suburbanum 
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ammnissimum^ an appellation by no means appli- 
cable to a seat sixteen or eighteen miles distant 
from a country town. 

But to return to Bellaggio. — This delightful 
spot, now covered with villas and cottages, was, 
during the anarchical contests of the middle ages, 
not unfrequently converted inlo a receptacle ot 
robbers, outlaws, and banditti, who infested all 
the borders of the lake during the night, and in 
day-time concealed themselves amid tbes6 
thickets, caverns, and fastnesses: and indeed 
when neglected, and abandoned to nature it must 
have resembled the fictitious haunts of Apuleius*s 
robbers, and have been a steep and savage wilder- 
ness M(Ms horridus, sylvestriSffrondibUs umtfroms 
et imprimis altm . • . per obliqua devexa 
. . ' . saxis asperrimis cingitur *. 

Prom Cadenabbia we sailed to MenaggiPi a few 
miles higher up the lake. From this little town 
we had a full view of the lake from Belaggio to 
Gravedoma and Domaso; beyond this latter 
place the Lariaii receives the Adda, after which 
it contracts its channel, and changes its name 
into the Lago di Chiavenna. We are now about 
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to take our leave of this celebrated lake, but tbiak 
it necessary fir$t to make some general obser* 
vations* 

The lake of ComOf or the Larian (for so it is 
still called, not unfrequeatly even by the com- 
ipon people) retains its ancient dimensions unal? 
tpredy and is fifty miles in length, from three to 
six in breadth, and from forty to six hundred feet 
ia depth. Its form is serpentine, and its banks 
are indented with frequent creeks and harbors ; 
it is subject to sudden squalls, and sometimes 
even when calm, to swells violent and unex* 
pected; both are equally dangerous. The latter 
are more frequently experienced in the branch of 
the lake that terminates at Coma than in the 
other parts, because it has np emissary or outlet, 
such as the ildc^ forms at JLecca. The moudta^ns 
that border the lake are by no means either barrefti 
or naked; their lower regions are generally 
covered with olives, vines, and orchards; the 
middle is encircled with groves of chestnut of 
great height and expansion, and the ^per re- 
gpionsare either downs, or forests of pine and fir* 
with the exception of certainnrery elevated ridges, 
which are necessarily either naked or covered 
with snow* Their sides are seldom formed of 
one continued steep, but. usually interrupted by 
fields and levels extending in some places into 
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wide pUins, which sopply abundant space for 
«Tery kind of cultivation. These fertile, plains 
are generally at one-third, and sometimeid at 
two-thirds, of the total elevation. On or near 
these levels are most of the towns and villages, 
that so beaHtifiiUy diversify the sides of the 
mountains. 

But cultivation is not the only source of the 
riches ^i the Larian territory: various mines of 
iron, lead, and copper, are now as they were 
anciently, spread <9f er its surface, and daily 
opened in the bowels of its mountains; besides 
quarries of marble, which supply Milan and all 
the neighboring cities with the materials and the 
•raaments of their most nntgnificent churches. 

Nor are (wen I should say) the borders oi 
the hariaa, lake destitute of literary establish- 
.ments. Several convents, and some collegiate 
ohurches kept or patronized schools, and spread 
knowledge and civilization over the surface of a 
coanitry apparently rugged and abandontd. Col* 
legiate churches, especially where all the canons 
without exception, ^e <^liged te reside nine 
months in the year (as in the district of Milan^ 
and indeed in all catholio countries) have always 
appeared to me of great utility in the country in 
{general, and particularly in remote tracts and un- 

1 
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frequented provinces. The, persons promoted to 
stalls in these establishments ^re generally such 
as have acquired reputation as authors, distin* 
guished themselves in universities and colleges as 
professors, or rendere<> themselves serviceable as 
tutors in private educatiofi. The ciMiversation of 
such men was well calculated to propagate a 
spirit of application and improvement in the ^i-- 
cinity of their Chapter; vehile the service of the 
church, always supported in such establishments 
with great decency and even splendor, strength- 
ened the influence of religimi, and with it ex- 
tended the graces and the charities which ever 
accompany its steps. To these we may add, that 
the decorations, both external and internal of tbes^ 
churches and of the buildings annexed to them^ 
not only give employment almost constant to nu- 
merous artisans, but moreover inspire asd keep 
alive a tast^ for the fine arts; and to the number 
of such establishments and to their splendid em- . 
bellishments we may perhaps ascribe that relish, 
for music, painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
and that nice discernment in these arts, so gene-^ 
rally prevalent in Italy, and observable even in 
peasants and day-labourers.^ The entire suppres* 
sion therefore of such fmmdations, which is now 
taking place almost s^ll over the continent, is 
to be lamented as impolitic and mischievous, and 
likely in its consequences to deteriorate the taste. 
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and gradually to barbarize the manners of the 
people at large; and in a special manner, of the 
inhabitants of wild and mountainous regions. 

I cannot turn from the Larian lake without re- 
minding the reader of the verses in which Clau* 
dian alludes to its magnitude, the fertility of its 
banks^ and the mountains that border it. 

Ptotinus umbrosa qua vestit littus oITva 
Larius, et dulci mentitur Nerea flucta, 
Parva puppe labum praetervolat. Ocius inde 
Scandit ioacces^os brumali sidere montes. 

De Bello Getico. 

We set out from Menaggio about ten o*clock, 

and took our way towards the lake of Lvgano on 

foot, first ovi^r a fine hill, and then through a 

most delightful vak, between two very lofty and 

steep, but verdantmouutains* From the summit 

of the hill we looked down on the Lario, and had 

also a distinct view of a consi4erable part of its 

eastern branch, the Lago di IjCCco. The latter 

part of the valley through which we passed seems, 

at some distant period, to have been under water, 

as it is low and swampy, and terminates in a lesser 

lake, <;alled from its situation Logo di Piano. 

The picturesque hill which rises beyond this lake 

appears from the marshy flats that surround it, 

as if it had once been an island. The traveller 
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on- passings the valley ought to turn round occa« 
sionally, in order to behold the magnificent 
barrier of craggy rocks that close it behind. 



LAGO Dl LUGANO. 

About twelve o'clock we arrived at Porlezza^ 
six milgs from. Menaggioy ^d immediately em- 
barked on the Lago di Lugano. This lake is 
twenty *five miles in length, in breadth from three 
to six, and of immense depth; indeed, in some 
places, it is said to be almost unfathomable. Iti 
former name was Ceresius Lacus ; but whether 
known to the ancients, or produced, as some 
have imagined, by a sudden convulsion in the fifth 
or sixth •centnry, has not yet been ascertained. 
The banks are formed by the sides of twd moun- 
tains, so steep as to afford little room for villages 
or even, cottages, and so high, as to cast a black- 
ening shade over the surface of the waters. Th^ir 
rocky bases are oftentimes so perpendicular, and 
descend so. rapidly into the gulph below, without 
shelving or gradation, as not to allow shelter for 
a boat, or even footing for a human being. 
Hence, although covered with wood hanging in 
vast masses of verdure from the precipices, and 
although bold and magnificent in the highest de- 
gree from their bulk and elevation, yet tjiey in* 
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spire sensations of awe rather than of pleasure. 
The traveller feels a sort of terror as he glides 
under them, and dreads lest the rocks, should 
close over him, or some fragment descend from 
the crag, and bury him suddenly in the abyss. 

To this general description there are several 

exceptions; and in particular ' with reference to 

that part, which expanding westward forms the 

bay di Lugano. The banks here slope off gently 

towards the south and west, presenting fine hills, 

fields, and villas, with the town itseff in the 

centre, consisting in appearance of several noble 

lines of buildings. On the craggy top of the 

promontol^y oii one side of this bay stands a castle ; 

the towering summit of the opposite cape opens 

into green downs stnped with forests, bearing a 

strong resemblance in scenery and elevation to 

the heights of Vallombrosa. The snowy pinnacles 

and craggy masses of the neighboring Alps 

rise behind the town, and form an immense 

semicircular boundary. The town*is said to be 

pretty, andt^e climate is considered as mild and 

geni^K 

Lugano formerly enjoyed prosperity and inde- 
pendence under the protection of the Swiss 
Cantons. *In the late Vevolutionary war it was 
seized by the French, and annexed to the CtV 
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alpine Republic. The change was* not very 
popular, as* may be iai%ined ; however sub- 
mission was unavoidable, till, impoverished by 
taxes, and teased by swarms of blood-suckers 
under the titles of prefects^, mayors, commissioners, 
&c. the inhabitants yielded to. the impulse of 
courage, threw off the yoke, and expelled the 
Cisalpine officers.. It was in actual rebellion 
when we passed, and it. had out cordial but un- 
aLvailing wishes. In front of the town we sailed 
imder a lofty mountain covered with wood, and 
projecting into the lake. Its interior is hollowed 
into a variety of caverns (called by the people 
cantini) remarkable for coolness and dryness. 
Here the citizens of Lugano store their wine' and 
corn, and in the summermonths they keep their 
meat here, which, even in the most sultry wea- 
ther, remains untainted for a considerable time; 

The bay of Lugano lies nearer the southern 
than the northern extremity of the lake, which, 
a few miles beyond it, again expands and forms 
three other branches. One of the branches, 
bending northward, is of considerable extent, 
and discharges itself by the river Tresa into the 
Lago Maggiore. In turning from LuganOy the 
depth of the lake is, where narrowest,- consider- 
ably diminished, a circumstance ascribed to the 
fa|l of a vast promontory. The same effect is 

2 ^ 
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supposed to have been prodiKed by tibe same 
cause lower down, near a town called Melano. 
These tremendous falls are occasioned principally 
by the action* of subterraneous waters that hollow 
the mountain into^ caverns, and sometimes force 
their way through its sides, tearing it asunder as 
they rush forth, and hurling its fragments into 
the lake below. Such an event happened in the 
year 1528, and nearly swept, away a little town 
called Campiane, almost opposite Luffouo ; and 
again in the year 1710 near the Tresa (the 
emissary or outlet of the lake) and choked its 
channel with the ruins of a neighboring moun- 
tain. Hence we may conclude, that those who 
ascribe the origin of the lake itself to an internal 
convulsion, derive some presumptive and plausible 
arguments to support their conjecture from the 
frequency of similar. accidents. 

As we advanced the boatmen pointed to some 
distant caverns on the bank; as having once been 
the receptacles of a troop of banditti, who in< 
fested the lake and its immediate neighborhood 
for a considerable time, and by the secrecy and 
.the extent of their isubterraneous retreats, long 
eluded the pursuit of government. We glided 
over the latter part in the silence and obscurity 
of evening, and landed at about half past seven 
at Porto. The carriages had here been ap- 
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pointed to meet «s, and as aceommodations are 
very indifcrent, being -only a village, we iflime* 
diately set oat for Va^rese. The distance is seven 
nailes. Tbe country is said to be very beantiful^ 
bat the darkness of th^ night prevented us from 
observing tbe scenery. 

At Bisuschio, the first village from PortOf 
there is a villa belonging to a fafinily called the 
Cicogna^ surrounded with a garden^ verameiife 
Inglese, for so they assured us. In a country 
like this, where there is sp great a variety/of 
ground, so much water, so much wood, and so 
much mountain, nothing is wanting to make a 
garden or park trnfy English but a little judg* 
ment, and some partiality for a rural life to bring 
it into action. It is to be regretted that thJs 
taste, so conformable . to nature, and so favor* 
able both to public and private felicity should 
be uncommon^n a country pre-eminently adorned 
with all the charms calculated to inspire and 

nourish it. 

« 

• ••.••••. Nod ullus arsktro 

Dignus IioDOs; squallent abductis arva colonis. 

Georg. u 

Varese is a small and cleanly town. It seems 
formed principally of the villas of some of the 
Milanese nobility : the Ionic front of the prin- 
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cipal church was die only object ihat attracted 
toy attention. • • * 

■■ * ♦ ' • 

Fronl Varese^ having sent the carriages to 
Navaraf we proceeded post m the vehicles of the 
country to Laveno. We set out about half past 
nine.' The <fountry which We traversed, when 
considered a9 bordering upon the Alps, may be 
<Hilled flat, but it is in reality varied with fine 
swells add undulations. Its principal ornament 
is the LdffO di VaresCf an expanse of water very 
noble in itself, though it loses much of its res^ 
magnitude from the comparison which is per- 
petually made between this lake and the three 
inland seas in its immediate vicinity. It appears 
to.be of an oval form, about twelve, miles iA 
length, and six in breadth, tts banks slope 
gently to the verge of the water, and are covered 
with all the luxuriancy of vegetation. Fields of 
deep 'veirdure bordered by lofty trees; hills 
covered with thicketis ; villas shaded with pines 
and poplars ; villages encircled with vineyards^ 
strike the travellei* wherever he turns his eye, 
and amuse him^as he wanders along the margin 
of the lake, with a continual picture of fertility 
and of happiness. ' • • 
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774«- Layo Alaggiore or Verbanus — Its Islands-^ 
' Lahe of Mayotzo-^-r-VaU of Ossola — Sempiqne 
— Arona-^Colossal Statue of St. Charles — Ob- 
servations on the Imkes — Comparison between 
the Italian and British Lakes — Novara — Fer- 

Celli^^Plain of Twrbu 

■ • 

-About twelve o*clock we arrived at Ldveno, 
a large and handsome village on a bay of the 
Logo Maggiore. * Close to this village northward 
rises a rough craggy mountain, that pours a con«» 
stant stream in a cascade from its hollow bosom. 
In front spreads the Logo Maggiore, in its 
M'idest expansion. The ancient name of this 
lake was Verbanus ; its moilern appellation w 
derived from its gieater magnitude, or ratlier 
from its superior beauty ; for in. this latter quality 
only is the Larian lake inferior to it. Oppo- 
site the bay of Laveno opens another bay, and 
in the centre of the latter rise the Borromean 
islands, which are considered as the principal or- 
naments of the lake, and ranked indeed among 
• 2 
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the winders of Italy. To these islands^ there- 
fore^ ^e immediately beat our coofse. 

As we rowed along gently in order to enjoy 
the magaifi«ent prospect that opened around U8 
m every direction, we were inibrmed by the boat- 
m^eu that we were then in the widest and deepei^ 
part of the Verbano. Its breadth may be here 
about sey en or eight milesv while the plummet 
descends to the enormous deptb*df eighteen hun- 
dred feet! The imagination "takes alarm at the 
idea of skimming in a light boat over the surface 
of such a tremendous abyss, and e^en the traveller, 
who has been tost in the bay of Biscay , or lifted 
on the swell of the ocean, may here eye the 
approaching shore with somfe degree of com- 
placency. . 

We first landed on tb^ Isola 'Bella ^ as the first 
in famtf and the most atU'active in appearance. 
It derives the epithet of beautiful from the palace 
mid gandens which cover its surface. The palace 
stands on the extremity of the island, and almost 
hangs over the water. It contains upon the lower 
story a suite of rooms fitted up in the style of 
grottos^ paved,* lined, and even coved witk 
spars, shells, and party-colored marbles, aud in 
appearance,* delightfully cool and refreshiog. 
Two magnifipeut saloons in the prinoipf^ 9iovj 

F t 
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form the state apartments ; the other rooms are 
not worth notice. The g'ardcn occupies nearly 
the whole island. It consists of a pyramid form- 
ed of ten terraces rising above each other^ jand 
terminating in a square platform. ^The t^races 
have gravel walks their whole length; they are 
bordered with flowers, and their walls are Gover- 
ned with fruit trees. Rows of orange and citron 
shade the walks; and gigantic statues, wl^ich 
when near appi^ar grotesque, crowd the corners 
Wid front the. palace. The parterres are watered 
by fountains that Hse Sn different parts of the 
edifice, and fall in sheets from &arble rases. 
The area of the pyramid covers a space of four 
hundred feet square; the platform on its summit 
is fifty feet square ; and its wlM)le elevation about 
one hundred and fifty* The terraces are sup- 
ported by arcades, which form so many grand 
galleries or greefi*houses, where the more, tender 
plants atnd flowers are ranged dinring ^he^winter. 
The form and arrangement of this garden have 
been the sabjectt>f great admiration during part 
of the last century, and the IsoUz Bella has been 
represented by many as a terrestrial paradise, ait 
enchanted island, the abode of Calypso, the 

garden of Armida^« • 

■ I I • ' I I * , t I . ■ III 

[^ Burnet, ivho is enthusiastic in abuse onl^» ifvhen describ- 
ing this island for oi^;e rises into panegyric, pronounces it to 
be the finest suminer residence in the world, and rapturously 
giveiit the epithet enchmUed. 
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In process of time when the public taste 
changed, and strait walks and parterres and ter-. 
races with their formal acqompaniments were 
exploded, the Isoh, Bella forfeited its fame ; the 
spell was dissolTed; the fairy scenes vanished; 
and nothing remained but a dull heavy mass, a 
heap Qf deformity. But if it. was then too much 
panegyrized, it is now perhaps too much despised. 
Prsase is Am to Uie man who had taste and dis- 
cernment enough to select such a spot fof his rest* 
dence, especially as it was originally a bare and 
craggy or rather shapeless rock, and had no re- 
c<mimendation, but its site till. then unnoticed. 
In the next place it would be, unjust not to ap« 
plaud the nobleman who, instead of wasting .his» 
income ia the fashionable amusements of a neigh- 
boring oapital, devoted it to works which g^ve 
employment to thousands of hands, diffused riches 
over a large extent of t;ouatry, and « converted 
three barren crags into as many productive and 
populous island^!. EdiBces that give a perma-r 
nopt beauty to 91 couptry, tha1> exercise die taste 
and the talents of the age in whicb^they areerecU 
edy and^ become monuments of that taste and of 
those talents to posterity, are at least a proof of 
public spirit, and deserve our praise ai^d our ac- 
knowledgment. To this we may add, that if 
pleasapt walks, at all seasons, and the most deli- 
aioos fruit in abundance, be objects of importAnca 
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in g*ardemng ; we must allow the m^rit of utility 
to an arrangement which multiplies space, sun* 
$hine, and shade, and adapts itself in some mea* 
§ure to the state of the. weather, anc^to Jhe fancy 
of the proprietor. However, even modern taste 
will be gratified and delighted with a grove, lining 
the north side of the garden, formed of variio^ 
evergreens, but particularly of bay (laurel) of 
great height a^d most luxuriant fbli^e. A gatK 
winding in an ea3y curve through this tkicket 
leads to a town,r and thence to the palace. This 
grove, from its resemblance to domestic scenery, 
awakens some pleasmg recollectiqns in the mind 
of an ICnjg^Ush traveller. . 

■■ • • ' 

A high wall surrounds the whole islajid, but it 

is so constructed a» to form a terrace^ and thus to • 
^d the prospect. The prospect, particularly 
^om the top of the pyramid, is truly magnificent. 
The vast expanse of water imn^edi»tely under 
the eye, witk the neighboring islands covered 
with houses and trees. 'The bay of Maffotzo bv 
4ered withJofty hillsf westward, eai^tward the 
town of Lavena with its towering mountain, to 
the south the winding of the lake witt number* 
less villages sometimes on the margin of the 
Water, sometimes on gentle swells, and sometimes 
on tlie sides and crags of mountains. To the 
uorthf first the little town of Palai^a^ at the foot 
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of a bold promontory y then a succession of Til- 
lages and mountains bordering the lake as it 
stretches in a bold sweep towards the Alps^ and 
loses itself amid their snow-crowned pinnactes. 
The banks of the lake are' well wooded, and 
finely varied with a perpetual intermixture of 
vineyard add forest; of arable and meadow, of 
plain and mountain. This latter circumstance 
indeed characterizes the Loffo Maggiore, and 
distinguishes it ff om the others which are enclos- 
ed in a perpetual and uninterrupted ridge of 
mountains; while here the chain is frequently 
broken by intervening plains and vatties. This* 
interruption not only enlivens its surface by ad« 
mitting'more light and sunshine, but 0p|^rently 
adds to its extent by removing its boundaries, 
and at the same time gives a greater elevattoi\ 
to the mountains by bringing them into contrast 
wiiii the plains. Another circumstancie, common 
indeed to all these lakes, contributes much to en- 
liven their borders; it is, that all the villages 
with their churches are boilt of white stone, and 
have, particularly in distant perspective and in 
high situations, a very splendid and palace4ike 
af^earax^ce;. 

• The bank nearest to the Isola Bella is formed 
of a bold swdl covered ^ith a forest, and inter* 
sected by several dells, the beds of mountain 
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torrents. The foliage of this forest Was even 
at this season, of a fre^h and vivid green, and it 
ham^oniised admirably with th& gleam of the 
waters below, and with the deep azure firmament 
above. On the ^ide of the island that faces 
this forest, a church with a few houses forms a 
little village. 

♦ 
About half a mile vfestward from the Isola 
Bella'is the Isola dei Pescatari, so called from the 
ordinary occupation of its inhabitants. It is 
nearly covered with houses, and with its church 
•makes a pretty object in the general view, but 
has no claim to nearer inspection. Its population 
amounts to about one thousand. « * 

The Isola Madre rises at the distance of a mile 
north from the Isola Bella. The southern part 
' of this island is occupied by terraces ; its northern 
side is covered with a wood'; its summit is crown- 
ed with a villa. The terraces are formed on the 
slope of the hill, and may be considered almost 
as natural J the villa is spacious, but looks cold and 
uncomfortable. The wood is formed of Fau^e^ 
cypress, and pine, and is the; more beautiful for 
being neglected. This island is indeed in the 
whole less .disfigured by ill-directed art, and for 
that reason more, picturesque and more likely to 
please English travellers than the Isola Bella^ 
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aotwithstdiiditig the more«flatteriDg appellation of 
the latter. 

From Isola Madre we sailed up the bay of 
Magotzo lying full west, and landed at its extre- 
mity, whence we walked over a rough stony road 
about three miles, and about eight o^clock arrived 
^t Magotzo. The inn seemed poor and dirty, 
but the people were obliging. Next morning w« 
arose at day-break^ and had an opportunity of 
eoutemplating the surrounding scenery. 

» 
The little town of Magotzo is situated on die 
western extremity of a lake nearly oval, three 
miles in length, in breadth one and a . half, bor« 
dered on the south and north by hills bold but 
not too steep; wild yet finely wooded. ^ It is se- 
parated from the Verbano (Lago Maggiore) by 
a plain of luxuriant verdure, divided by rows of 
poplars IntQ numberless meado^es, and iqtersect- 
ed by a narrow stream winding along the road 
i|ide, navigable only when swelled by abundant 
rains. This streamlet fornis a communication he* 
tween the two lakes. 

About seven o^clock we mounted our horses, 
and advanced towards Damq dOssola through 
one of the most delightful vallies that Alpine 
$i>litudes en.close, or thc' fopt of the wanderer 
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ever traversed. It is firom tw^ to ^airen mile^ 
wide, encompassed by mountains, generally vf 
a craggy and menacing aspect, but pot unfre-^ 
qtiiently softened by verdtire, wood, and cultiva- 
tion. It is closed at one end by the. towering^ 
summits of Sempione^ whitened with everlasting 
snows. Through the middle of the wlley 
meanders a river called Tosa^ wide and smdotb^ 
narrow and rough alternately » The road some- . 
times ci*osses meadows, sometimes borders the 
stream shaded by the poplar, the lime, and the 
weeping birch; here it winds up the mountains, 
and edges the brink of the precipice, and there 
it intersects groves and vineyards,, passing under 
vines carried over it on trellis-work, and inter- 
woven into arbors of immense length and im- 
penetrable foliage. 

About three miles fropi Domo ^Ossola we 
crossed the river, in a ferry, passed a marshy 
plain covered with underwood, and entered the 
town about one o'clock. Thence we immedi* 
ately proceeded by an excellent road towards 
Sempione. . ; • 

This mountain, the object of oar excucsion, is 
one of the highest of the Italian Alps ; it i» 
covered with perpeti|al snow, and is remarkable 
for the passage of Bonaparte previous to the 
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battle of Marengo. A road is now makii^ over 
it under the direction of the French gorernniimtt 
in order to open an easy milikmf comnunication 
vfHS^MiUm^ and thus to secure the dependence 
of the Italian republic. The ascent and difficult 
part of the road commences at the spot where 
the torrent of Dwarw bnrstjt through a vast 
chasm4n the rock, and rushes headlong into the 
valley of Ossola. Over this^hasm a bridge is to 
be thrown^ an undertaking bold in appearance, 
but in reajity not diiQ^ult, as the shallowness of 
the • water in suprmer enables them to lay the 
foundation with ease, while the rock on each 
^ide forms immoveable abutments. The piers 
were nearly finished. The road then, like all 
tbe Alpine passages, follows the windings of the 
defile, and the course of the torrent, sometimes 
on a level with its bank, and at other times 
raised along the side of the mountain, and on 
the v^rge of .a'precipicei^ To enlarge the pas* 
sage, the rock has in many places been blown 
up ; an operjsrtion carrying on as we passed, and 
adding^ by the echo of the exf^osion, not a little 
. to the grand^eur of the scene. In one spot, where 
the mass of granite which overhung the torrent 
was too vast te be misplaced and too prominent 
to be worked externally, it was hollowed out, 
and an* opening n^de of about sixty feet. in 
length, . twelve* in breadth, and as many in 
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height. This cavern is represented by the 
French as an Unuspal and grand effort, a monu-^ 
inent of escertion and perseTerance : but how 
insignificant does it appear when compared to 
the grotto of Posilipo^ or to the gfate of Salz^ 
hurg'^. Tjhe ascent is very gradual, and* per« 
fectly safe and qommodious. It is therdfbre 
likely to become, when finished, the principal 
communication beyveen Italy, France, and 
Switzerland ; since no art can render the moun- 
tains, CeuiSf St. Bernardf^^nd St* Gothardf so 
secure and practicable. 

Beyond the sp^ wherei the rocl^ is^ perforated, 
the road reaches an elevation toQ cqld for the 
Tine, and the face of nature resigns the warD| 
features of Italy. Indeed, a little beyond the 
next Tillage, called Gondo, where the. traveller 
passes from Pueze to Imgutz^ the language it- 
self alters ; and German, moire conformable to 
the ruggedness of the situation^ assumes the 
place of Italian. The village which gives its, 
name to the oipuntain, stands not on, but near. 



* The spacious galleries worked through the solid rock at. 
Gibraltar^ and formed into aerial batteries^ are far superior 
to the above-mentioned grottos both in extent aad in diffi- 
culty of execution. • . 
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the summit, and is called* by its inhabitants 
Sempelenidorf. Its Latin appellation is supposed 
to be Mens Ctepumis^ or - Semprdnii, now 
S^pUme. . 

' As the road was merely traced oat, 4mt not 
passable beyond GandOf we stopped at a s^t 
where the torrent, forcing its way- through two 
lofty rocks, takes a sudden turn, because the 
scenery here appeared particularly mag^nificent. 
Indeed, in descending, the grandeur of the de- 
file is seenr to more advantage in all its parts* 
On the bank opposite the road, the mountains 
rose in large perpendicular masses , of brown 
rock, and swelling to & prodigious elevation, dis** 
played on their craggy summits a few scattered 
plants, and sometimes woods of pine, fir, and 
beech. Behind us, were^the snow-clad pjbna* 
eles of Sempianey and in front a ridge of tower^ 
ing rocks that overhang the, Vale of the Tosa^ 
The sev^ity and terror of the prospect increases: 
at every step as we approached the entrance of 
the defile, and the View from the bridge passing 
through the cliffs where apparently highest and 
darkest, and resting on the stiining glaciers that 
crown the mountain, is by the contrast rendered 
peculiarly striking^ and one of the most maglli^ 
ficeht scenes of Alpine solitude. -, 
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. We had on out* progress noticed the mode of 
foHrming the road^ and though prai^ is due to 
the undettaking,- we could sot much admire the 
execution. Thjs foundation, is generally the 
natural rock, but where that fails, small stones 
are employed as a substitute ; all the upper 
strata are formed in the same manner of smali 
stones, and seem ill calculated to resist the f<»rca 
of torrents, or even the impetuosity of the winds 
that rush like fanrricanes from the guUies of the 
Alps^ sweep the snow in douds from the frozen, 
.summit, and tear the trees and jhrobs from the 
foot of the mountains. The masses of stone 
employed by the Romans seem much better 
adapted to such situations, and would have rer 
sisted alike the* action of winds and of waters. 
But the road ov^r Sempionigf liowerer commodi^ 
oos it may in time bect^me^ is not likely to equal 
the Via Appia, either in -solidity or in duration*; 
nor indeed is it comparable either in convenience 
• or \p extent to the passage by the Rhc^ttun -Alps, 
or by the Tyrol^ which se^eixks to be the most 
ancient, and is the, best and most frequented of 
all the grand avenues to Italy. 

We returned by tiie same road, and passed 
thS night at Domo D'Ossbkt. • The first part of 
the name of this village or little town is Duomo^ 
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the appellalieB always g^ven in Italy to the 
eathedral, as the House by eminence, pnd \i^s» 
appropriated to Ossoia^ because in it was the 
principal church of the whole valley to whicl) il 
gives its name. It is pleasantly situated aj; the 
foot o^a wooded hill, encircled \tith fertile 
meadows, and much frequented by Milanese and 
Swiss merchants* The inn is tolerable. 

• 

*Next morning \we returned to MagQtzo^ and 
after a 'slight repast, took a boat and rowed 
across its lake* We traversed the meadows that 
enclose it to the east, on foot, and re-embarked 
on the .Isgiff& Maggiore. It seems highly pro* 
bable that these two lakes were formerly nnited^ 
and it is -possible that the Lago Maggiore ex« 
tended'its^ waters over all the Vol d^ Ossolaf ^Lad 
once Dathed the feet of the granite mountains 
that enclose H. Strabo represents •the Lacus 
Verhanus as nineteen miles in breadth, that is, 
nearly the distance between Laveiw and Dom^ 
dOss&la, a circumstance not«a little favorable 
to this conjecture, ^e once more glided bji: 
the Isola Bella, and turning southward, left the 
grand and stupendous boundaries oi the northern 
part of the lake, behind us, and found ourselves 
amid the milder scenes of ornamented cultivatioo* 
verdant swel^ tufted hillocks, iowns, and vil- 
lages, scattered confusedly on each side. 
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Approaehing^ Ar(ma^ we were sinick wjth the 
colossal statue of ^. Charles BorromeOf erected 
m the summit of a hill near the town. It re^ 
presents the archbishop' in an attitude, equally 
appropriate (a his office and to bis benevolent 
feelings, a& turned towards itfc2an^ and, with an 
elttended arm imploring^ the benedictions of 
heaven upon its inhabitants. It is supported by 
a marble pedestal forty-two feet in height^ and 
h itself seventy ; it is of bronee, and supposed 
to be finely executed. If the qualities wftich^ 
according to Virgil^ open Elysium to those who 
possess them» can claim at the same time the 
minor honors of a statue^ Si. CA^r/e^js. entitled 
to it under a double capacity, both as a biame*^ 
less priest and as a public benefactor. 



Quinque sacerdofes cast! dum >ita manebat •••..• 
Quique sui meniores alios fecere merendo. 

It must also be acknowledged, that such a 
monument of public gratitude and veneration, 
is highly honorable to the people who conceived 
and erected it. It bespeaks public feelings 
graod and capacious, and while it far surpasses 
the diminutive distinctions of inodern nations^ it 
€mtilatei» the style and the imperial honors of 
the Romans. A little above the town of Arona 
stands a castle now in ruins. lii was once the 
principal residence of the Borromeq» family. 
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where St. Charles was born. Yet n^ithw this 
circamstance nor its strength and commanding 
position, could secara it against neglect and 
depay. ^ 

Arana is a little but an active commercial 
town ; in the cathedral there are said to be some 
fine paintings. But it was dusk when we ar- 
rived, and as circumstances did not permit us to 
pass the night there, we took a coach and pro* 
ceeding to Nwar^f where the carriages wer6 
waiting, arrived there at a late hour. 

We have now iaken leave of the Italian lakes, 
and as we turn from them, it . is impossible not 
to express some surprise that their beauties should 
have been so little noticed by the ancients, even 
in poetry, .and apparently so little known by the 
travelled and the inquisitive. Yirgil ind^d 
alludes to them in general, *as cons[Hcuous fea- 
tures of Italian sceueiy, and mentions two in 
particular, the Larim for its magnitude, and 
the Benacus for its majestic ocean-like swell^. 



♦ The two other lakes, he omitted, probably because they 
were little known, being in a remote part of the country, and 
at a considerable distance from any great town, while the 
vicinity of Comum to the Larian, and of Verona to the Be* 
futcus, gave publicity and lame to their beauties. 
VOL. IV. » 
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GatiiUas ^eaks with fondness of his beautiful 
villa on the promontory of Smnio. But these 
poets 'were bom in the vicinity of one of the 
lakesy and had it constantly under their eyes in 
their youth, and not unfrequently even in their 
riper years. Pliny the Elder mentions them in 
a cursory manner, though as a native either of 
Verona or of Comum^ he might be supposed to 
glory in'^them ^ as the principal ornaments of fiis 
native country. The younger does enlarge with 
"expressions of complacence on the views of/ the 
lake, and the charms of his villas on its borders. 
Butr neither he, nor even Virgil and Catullus, 
speak of them in such terms of admiration and 
rapture, as their beauty and magnificence seem 
calculated to inspire. Whence comes this ap- 
parent indifference? were the Romans, in gene- 
ral insensible to the charms of nature ? it cannot 
h& supposed. Were the Latin poets — were 
Virgil and Horace inattentive observers? Every 
line in their works proves the contrary. 

Rura mihi et rigui placeant ia vallibus dmnes 
FlUmina amem sylvasque inglorius, &c. 

Virgil, Georg. ii. _ 

• Ego laudo runs amoeni 

Rivos, et musco circumlita saxa nemusque, 

Hifr.JBpist.lib.i.1% 

is the language of passion and enthusiasm. Yet 
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Yirgily in the lines immediately following those 
which I have cited, passes from the magnificent 
objects around him and almost before his efes^ 
-to scenery remote, and certainly inferior, ^per- 
haps even known to him only in description, and 
embellished only by the charms of poetic ima- 
gery. This latter circumstance may perhaps in 
part account for the apparent indifference which 
we have remarked. At the era of these two 
poets, Gallia Cisalpina was scarcely considered 
as a part df Italy ; it had been successively over^ 
run by various Gallic tribes, and those tribes had 
not. been long enough subjected nor sufficiently 
civilized and polished to assume the name of" 
Romans. Their country had not yet*' become 
the seat of the muses j it had not been ennobled 
by ' glorious achievements, nor inhabited by 
heroes, nor celebrated by poets. Its beauty was 
inanimate, •its graiideur mute, and its forests^ 
and its lakes, and its mountains, were all silent 
solitudes, unconnected with events and destitute 
of Vecollections. Such barren scenes the poet- 
contemplates with indifference, and willingly 
turns to regions where history infuses a soul into 
nature, and lightii up her features with memory 
and ima^nation. But what this grand subai'* 
pine scene then wanted, it* has since acquired^r 
One word of Virgil has given digpity to tHe 
LarUm lake ; one verse has jpommnoicated th^ 

©2 
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grrandMr of the ocean to the Benacusj and a few 
lines have raised the little streamlet4)f the Mincius 
above the full and majestic Danube. 

O testudiois auree 

Dalcem quae strepitiim, Pieri» temperas • • 

Totum hoc muneris tui est. Horat. lib. iv. 3. 

The lak^s of Westmoreland and Cumberland 
are to England, what those of the Milanese are. to 
Italy. Yet none of our ancient poets have no- 
ticed their distant beauties. They still remain 
unsung and unconsecrated in classic story. One 
of the Scottish lakes has lately been more fortu* 
pate. Yet, who ever heard of Loch Katrine till 
the Minstrel peopled its lonely isle with phan^ 
toms of valor and of beauty ? . . • 

And sweetly o'er the lake\vas heard his strain 

MixM with the sounding harp. 

Lady of the Lake. 
Before we abandon the subject it may perhsqps 
be asked, what proportion in beauty, magnitude, 
and grandeur, the British lakes bear to the Itali- 
an. England, as far as regards the face of nature^ 
has been represented as a miniature picture of 
Barope at large, and its features, though perhaps 
equal in beauty, are* yet considered as inferior in 
boldness and in relief to the traits observable on 
the continent. TUs remaik: is peculiarly appli- 
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cable to its lakes and iDountains, ^i^hich contract 
their, dimensions and almost sink into insignifi- 
cance when compared to similar objects in Alpine 
regions. In truth, to a traveller lately returned 
from Italy, Windermere appears a long pool, and 
SHddaw shrinks into a hillock. UlUfoater alone, 
in the comparative boldness pf its banks, may per- 
haps present a faint resemblance to some parts of 
the Lago di Comb ; but the parallel is confined to 
that single feature. The rocks that frown over But* 
tenmere may be sufficiently grand,. but how in3ig- 
nificant is t]^e sheet of water spread beneath them. 
One of the Scotch lakes (for the others I have not 
visited) Loch LoTnond, reminded me of the Bena* 
ct^inthe wideness of its expanse and in the gra- 
dual swell of its banks. But the resemblance goes 
no further; .for, admitting that the little islands 
interspersed in the broad part of the. lake have a 
considerable share of beauty, yet the heavy lump- 
ish form of BenhmondjiXs heathy sides and naked 

brow; with the lifeless masses around it, which 

~ • ■ • • • * * ■ 

form the only grand features the^ prospect can 

pretend to, are very indifferent substitutes for the 

noble Alpine ridge that borders the BenacuSf and 

presents every mountain^form .and color from 

the curve to the pinnacle, from the deep tints of 

the forest to the dazzling brightness of snow. 

When to th6se conspicuous advantages we add 

3 
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the life and interest which such scenes derive 
from churches, villas, hamlets and towns, placed 
as if by* the hand of a painter in the most striking 
situations, so as to contrast with and relieve the 
horror of the surrounding picture, we describe the 
peculiar and characteristic features which distin^- 
guish.the lakes of It^ly, and give them an undi&^ 
puted superiority.* 

Adde lacus tantos te Lari maxjme» feque 

Fluctibus et fremitp assprgens Beqace marino. 

m ' • VirgiU . 

Having taken a slight refreshment at Novara^ 
&s the night was far advanced, we determined to 
continue our journey ; especially as the district 
which we were about to traverse was a dead flat, 
intersected with canals, and planted with rice. 



* I am tailing to believe all that is related of the matchless 
beauties of the kke of Kiilarney, but as I have not had the 
pleasure of seeing them, I cannot introduce theip into the nom- 
parisTon. However/they seem to be too often clouded with 
piist^ and drenched in rain, to be capable of disputing the 
palm of beauty with scenes lighted up by the constant sun- 
shine and the azure skies of Italy, Of the Helvetian lakes we 
nay perhaps discourse hereafter.. . At present I shall only 
WSt that tdey are on the wf^ng side of the Alps, 
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fhe distinguishing mark of an unwholesome and 
uninteresting cpuntry. 

In leaving Novara I need only observe, that 
it is an episcopal city of great antiquity, but of 
little renown either in ancient or modern times, 
so that its Roman name is the only' title it has to 
the traveller's attention. The night was clear and 
refreshing. * At a little distance from Novara we 
passed the Agogna^ and about break of day we 
crossed Ihe Sesiaj a wide but then shallow river, 
and immediately after entered Vercellir^ very an* 
cient city, still retaining its Roman name, and 
probably containing as great a population as in 
Roniian times. It never iftdeed rose to any very 
g^eat celebrity, tjiough it enjoyed a transient 
gleam of liberty and independence in the middle 
ages. It is rather a handsome and flourishing 
town. The portico of the cathedral is admired. 

We proceeded oyer a flat* country and fertile, 
but neither so productive nor so beautiful, nor so 
populous as iheMilanese. This plain has indeed 
been the theatre of many sanguinary contests- be- 
tween the French,the Spaniards,and theAustrians, 
during the two last centuries, and ^is now subject 
to the iron sway of the French republic ; neither 
of which circumstances are calculated to improve 
its appearance, or to increase its importance in 
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classic estimation. In' our progress we crossed 
four rivers^ all of which still preserve their ancient 
appellations ; the Baltea, the Oreo, the Stura, and 
the Dora. We entered Turin about six o'clock 
(October the third.) 
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CHAP. IV. 



Turin, its History, Appearance, Edifices, Aca^ 
demy, and University— the Po — tfie Superga — 
Consequences of the French Conquest — previous 
Introduction of the French Language^Manners, 
and Dress at Court — Observations on Dress in 
General. 

JL URIN, like Genoa, though of ancient foun- 
dation, can boast only of modern fame ; with this 
difference, that the reputation of the former is re- 
cent| and almost confined to the last century^ 
vdYnile the glories of the latter rose eafly and 
biased through a series of active and ^eyentful 
ages. Augtistu Ihurinorum -was the Roman ap- 
pellation of this city, Which it received when rais« 
ed to the dignity of a Roman colony by Augustus. 
Before that period, it seems to have. been men- 
tioned only in gfeneraj, as a town of the Taurini, 
the Gallic tjribe of whose territory it was the 
capital. 
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Taurinorum unam urbem caput gentk ejus, quia 
volentes in amicitiam ejus hon veniebant vi expug^ 
narat^f says Livius, speaking of* Annibal; and. 
from thes^ words we learn the little importance 
of this city in the eye.<$ of the historian, and in the 
next place, the attachment of its inhabitants to 
the Romans. This insignificance ' and fidelity 
seem to have been the constituent features of the 
destiny of Turin for a long succession of ages, 
and have continued to expose it both to the hatred 
and to the vengeance of all the invading hordes, 
from Attila to Francis I. Daring this long era 
of anarchy and of revolution, it was alternately 
destroyed and rebuilt, deserted and repeopled. 

Its importance commenced in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when it became the residency of the princes 
of Savoy, and assumed the iionors of a capital ; 
since that period, though in the heart of a coun- 
try, the constant theatre and oftentimes the object 
of war ; though often besieged, and not unfre.- 
quently taken j yet it continued in a progressive 
state of improvement, and had become about the 
middle of the last century, one of the most popu^ 
lous and fiiourishing cities in Italy. This its pros- 
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perity must injustice be ascribed to the spirit, the 
prudence, and the activity of its princes. Its dis«* 
asters, like those of Italy in general, flow from its 
vicinity to France, vrhose armies have so often 
overrun its territories, assailed its ramparts, wasted 
its suburbs, and as far as their ability equalled their 
malice, destroyed its edifices. In one of these 
inroads, the French, under Francis I. demolished 
all the monuments of Roman antiquity, which 
had escaped the rage of preceding barbarians, and 
which had till then ' constituted the pikncipal or-* 
nament of Turin. In another, they were defeat* 
ed by Prince Eugene, and obliged to raise the 
siege, with prodigious slaught'e. But unfortu* 
nately they have since been more successful, Turin 
yielded without the formalities even of a block- 
ade, and*Pte(2monte, in spite of the Alps, was 
declared to be a department'of France.* 

While the residence of its sovereighs, this ca* 
pital was lively, populous, and flourishin|^. Its 
couirt was equally remarkably for politeness and 
for regularity, and much frequented by strangers, 
• becapse it was considered as an introduction to 
. the manners and to the language of Italy.* Its 
academy enjoyed a considerable degree of repu^- 
tation, and was crowded with foreigners^ttractr 
ed in part by the attention which the king con- 
descended to shew to the young members, m^ 
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partly by the cheapness of masters, and by the 
facility of instruction in every branch and lan^« 
^age. This academy was indeed a most useful 
establishment, and extremely well calculated to 
usher young men into the world in the most re« 
spectable manner, and to fashion them to courts 
and to public life. A year passed in it, with the 
least application, enabled them to prosecute their 
travels with advantage, not only by supplying 
tibem with the information necessary, but by pro- 
curing th Ai such connexions with the first fami« 
lies in all the great cities as might preclude the 
formalities of presentation, and admit them at 
once into the intimacy of Italian society. With- 
out this confidential admission (which few travel- 
lers have enjoyed for many years past) the do- 
mestic intercourse of Italians, and consequently 
the character of the nation, which is never fully 
and undisgdisedly unfolded unless in such inter- 
course, must continue a mystery. Novi^ the aca- ' 
demy Of Turing where the young students were 
considered as part of the court, and admitted to 
all its balls and amusements, placed this advantage 
completely within their reach, and was in this 
respect, and indeed in most others, far superior 
to Geneva, where the British youth of rank were 
too often sent to learn French and scepticism. 

Turin is beautifully situated on the northern 
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bank of the Poj at the foot of a ridge of fine hills, 
rising' southward beyond the river; while north- 
ward extends a plain bounded by the Alps ascend- 
ing sometimes in gigantic groups like battle- 
mented towers, and at other times, presenting 
detached points darting to the clouds like spires 
glittering with unmelted icicles, and with snows, 
that never yield to the rays of summer. 

The interior jof the town is not unworthy its 
fame and situation ; its streets are wide and strait, 
intersecting ea<;h other at right angles, and 
running in a direct line from- gate to gate, 
through some large and regular squares. The 
royal palace is spacious, and surrounded with de- 
lightful gardens. There iare many edifices, both 
public and private, which present long and mag- 
nificent fronts, and intermingled with at least one 
hundred churches, give the whole city a rich and^ 
splendid appearance^ In the churches and pala- 
ces, marble of every vein and color is lavished 
with prodigality, and decorations of all kinds are 
scattered with profusion ; to such a degree indeed, 
as to encumber rather than to grace these edifices. 
Such are the general features of TWrm, both grand 
and airy. Among the^e features the four gates of 
the city.vrere formerly numbered,andas they were 
adorned v^ith pillars, and cased with marble,, they 
were represented as very striking and majestic 
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entrances. But these celebrated gates the French 
had levelled to the ground, together with the 
ramparts^ the walks and the plantations^ that for-* 
n\erly encircled the town as with a Torest. 

The misfortune of Turin has been, that while 
both its sovereigns and its inhabitants wanted nei« 
ther mean$ nor inclination to embellish it, no ar- 
chitect of correct taste was foun^ to second their 
wishes. The two principal persons of that des- 
cription employed at jfwrtVi, Ghmrini and Juvara^ 
whatever might have been their talents, were de- 
ficient in judgaaent, and preferred the twisted, 
tortured curves and angles of Borromini^ to the 
unbroken lines and simple forms of antiquity. 
Novelty, not purity, and prettiness instead of ma- 
jestj, seem to have been their sole object Hence 
this city does not, I believe, present one chaste 
model, one simple grand S[$ecimen in the ancient 
style, to challenge the admiration of the traveller! 
Every edifice, whatsoever its destination may be, 
whether church or theatre, hospitaUor palace, is 
encumbered with whimsical ornaments, is all 
glare aiid glitter, gaiety and confusion. In vain 
does the eye seek for repose, the mind long for 
simplicity. Gilding and Nourishing blaze on all 
sides^'and we turn away from the gaudy shew, 
dazzled and disgusted. The cathedral is an old 
Gothic edifice, in no respect remarkable ; at itft 
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end is the cha*pel royal Deila Santissima SindanCf 
rich in the highest degree, and surmounted with 
a heavy dome. The Corpus Domini^ S. Jjorenzo^ 
S. Philippo Neriy Sta. Cristina. S. . Rocco. 8S. 
Maurizio et Lazzaro, and several other churches, 
deserve a particular inspection either for their 
magnitude or their pillars, or for the variety of 
marbles employed in their decoration. 

The University of Turin occupied a most ex- 
tensive building, containing a^ library of more 
than fifty thousand volumes ; a museum furnish- 
ed with a numerous collection of statues, vases, 
and other antiques of various denominations ; a 
very fine collection of medals ; a hall of ana- 
topay, admirably furnished ; and an observatory. 
It was endowed for four-and-twenty professors, 
all^f whom gave daily lectures. They were 
generally authors and men of great reputation in 
their respective sciences. There are two col- 
leges dependent upon the university, remarkable 
also for their spaciousness and magnificence, as 
well as for .the number of young students which 
they contained. To these we must add the aca- 
demy which I mentioned above, forming alto* 
gether a very noble establishment for the pur- 
pose of public education in»all its branches and 
modifications, highly honorable to the judgment 
and munificence of Victor AmadeuSf whot by 
'5 
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* 

enlarging and reforming its different parts, may 
justlj^ be considered its founder. 

In hospitals Turin was, like the other cities of 
Italy, richly endowed. The Mesfio Spedak delta 
Carita was on the plan of the celebrated hospital 
at Rome, and furnished at' the same time provi- . 
sions and employment to the poor, education to 
orphans, a dowry to unmarried girls, _and an 
asylum to the sick and to the decayed. Eight 
or more establishments of a similar nature, though 
on a lesser scale, contributed to the same object 
in different parts of the city, and left ho form of 
misery without the means of ad€quat6 and speedy 
relief. 

The palaces, though some are large and Spa- 
cious, are yet so disfigured by ill-placed decora- 
tions and grotesque architecture, as to make 
little impression on the eye, and consequently to * 
deserve little attention. The pictures which 
formerly adorned their galleries and apartments 
have been transported to France, and their rich 
furniturie carried off and sold by the plunderers. 

We will pass therefore to the couiatry imtner 
diately round Ttenn^^which is by.no means defii- 
cient in beauty. . Its first dnd most conspicuous 
feature is the JPo, which gives its nzxfm to th# 
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principal street *of the city, and bathes its walls 
as it rolls by in all its magnificence. I need not 
here inform the reader that the LiffuvianSj a tribe 
of Gallic or German origin, gave this river the 
name of Bodinco or bottomless, on account of its 
depth ; nor need I enlarge upon its different ap- 
pellations and their origin. He veill smile how- 
ever, when he is informed by a learned l>utch* 
man^, that the Eridantis, consecrated by the fall 
of Phaeton, shaded by his sister poplars^ and 
enriched by their amber tears, is not the cele- 
brated river that gives fertility and fame to one 
of the noblest provinces of Italy, but the Rad^ 
daune, a stream that intersects the plains of 
Prussia, and falls into the .Vistula near DantzicI 
This change of site, climate, and scenery, will 
add much, withoCit doubt, to the ideal charms 
which poesy has thrown over the Ertdanus, and 
considerably enhance the pleasure which the rea- 
der receives frpm the various classic passages ioi 
which it is described. 

But to drop alike the fictions of the Greek 
poets, and the dreams of the German critics, we 
may observe that the account which Pliny the 
Elder has given of the Po^ is still found to be 
tolerably accurate, though physical commotions^ 

♦ Cluvcrius, 1, 33. p. 391« . 
VOL. IV. H 
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aided by human exertions, may he allowed to 
hare made some petty alteratiotis*. Of the 
power of the former we have two striking in- 
stances in the destruction of two ancient cities 
in this yery region by the fall of mountains, one 
of which, Industrm, lay near the road between 
Turin and VerceJU, and consequently not fat 
from ibk channel of the Po. As to the latter, it 
has been exerted principally in opening new out* 
lets at the month of the river, and in giving a 
better direction td its vast mass of waters, in 
order to prevent the consequences of inutidations^ 
and to recover some portions of land covered by 
it© waves. 

This magnificent river takes its rfs^ about five* 
^nd--lwenty or thirty miles from Turin, in the 
racesses of Monte Vi^ or VemluSj celebrated by 
Virgil for its forests of pines, and for the size and 
tfee fierceness of the boars that fedih themf . It 
becomes navigable even before it reaches Turin, 
though so near its soullfli, and in a course which, 
ilicludlng its Windings, extends to three hundred 
Miles, receives thirty rivers, bathes the walls of 
fifty towns iand cities, and gives life, fertility, and 
f^pulence to the celebrated plains called from it 
Itegi0 Circumpadana. Its average breadth from 



♦ Lft. iii. 20. t Eneid, x. 708. 
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TSitin to Ariano may be nbout twdre hundred 
feet ; it« depth is every-where considerable ; and 
its current strong and eqnal. It may justly 
therefore be called the king of Italian rivers, and 
ranked among the principal streams of southern 
Europe. We had beheld it frequetitly in the 
course of our wandering^ between the Alps and 
the Apennines^ and always beheld it with interest 
and admiration. We now had to tSike leave of 
k, and turn for ever from the plain, 

qui 
£ridaira8 eentam flftvfid comitatui io it^xstn 
CtHtain ffrbes ilgat <fr jtsiddis Hi>t€rkiit; tuMt. 

Fraea^. Sifph. h, %4 

The nest d^^i wiftck attracts the eye of the 
* tMrretler^ and wbkh really deiverves \m att^nttoiiy 
is the mountain of the SuperffO^ and the hity 
temple that crowns its summil. The elevation 
sMd pitM^eH^e &ppe^Anee of th« hill itself, ^nd 
tbe cause, the destinaliofi, and the cbrrespdndingp 
ififtgfiificefnce of the edifice, are aM so many claiiM 
upon our curifbsHy. 

The Skpetff^ i» abrat fite miles fro^ luttn) . 
the ascetit is gradual, and th^ roitd good. The 
(sitrmmit of the faiH commapds a nobk view of (be 
dty, itar sftbiirbs, ttie river, and flke circumjwene 

B2 
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coontry; and on it Victor Amadeus and Prince 
Eugene met during the famous siege of Turin 
in 1706, and formed^ the plan for the attack of 
the enemy and for its deliverance. The duke 
(for the sovereigns of Piedmonte had not then 
assumed the title of king) made avovi^, if Heaven 
prospered his arms, to build a church on the very 
spot as an everlasting monument of his gratitude. 
His prayers were heard; the French \i^ere de- 
feated with great slaughter; the siege was raised; 
apid the church was built. The edifice is not 
unworthy of its origin. It is really a grand me- 
morial of royal and national acknowledgment. 
Its situation is peculiarly vf^U adapted to its ob- 
ject. On the pinnacle *of a lofty mountain, it is 
visible to the inhabitants not of Turin only, but 
of the whole country for many miles round, and 
instantly catches the eye of every traveller and 
awakens his curiosity. 

The church is of a circular form, supported by 
pillars ; the portico is ornamented with pillars, 
and the dome rises on p'dlars. All these column* 
are of beautiful marble of diifereftt colors,. and 
give the edifice an appearance unusually rich and 
stately. Instead of pictures the altars are deco- 
rated with basso relievos ; the pavement is of va- 
riegated marble; in short, all the difierent parts 
of the edifice, and even the details of execution 

3 
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are on a scale of splendor and of magnificence, 
well adapted to the rank of the founder, to the 
importance of the occasion, and to the dignity of 
the object. 

The mansion annexed to the church for the 
use of the officiating clergy is, in the galleries, 
the library, and even the private apartments, pro- 
portioned to the grandeur of the establishment, 
and like the temple itself, rich in marbles and in 
decorations. It is occupied by twelve clergymew^ 
who are remarkable* for their talents and ac- 
quirements, and are here occupied in qualifying 
themselves for the highest oflSces and dignities of 
the church. In fact, the Snperga is u sort of 
seminary which supplies the Sardinian or rather 
Piedmontese territory with deans, bishops, and 
archbishops. The expenses necessary for the 
support of this edifice and establishment were 
furnished by the king himself, who considered 
it as a royal chapel, and as the destined mauso- 
leum of the Sardinian tbonarchs and of the 
dynasty of Savoy. But alas ! I am tiow speak- 
ing of establishments that no longer exist ; of 
temples vergfing to decay; of monarchs de- 
throned ; and of dynasties exiled and degraded. 

Turin was late the capital of a large and po- 
pulous territory, and long the residencei of ft 
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race of active an4 magDaoimbus princes ; it was 
farni^ihed with all the e.stabli9km<^nUi, literary aad 
^ivil, that usually grace the seat of royalfy } it 
was enlivened by a population of one Imndreil 
thousand souls, and frequented by crowds of 
strangers from the hiost distant countries. Turin 
is pow degraded into the chief town of a FreocH 
departmentj the residence of a petty tyrant ct^lled 
a prefect ji it is stripped of its umversHy, of it» 
academy^ and of all its noble and its well ^udow* 
^ eatablisbments ; it is reduced to one-half of its 
populatioQ, and mourns in vain its sJavery, its 
impoverishment!, and its solitude. The read^, 
ther^jfore^ will easily believe that the French* 
i^very^ where disliked* are here abhorred; that 
their language, manners, and persons are equally 
(Ejects of antipathy ; and that the day of d^verr 
an«e and of vengeance is most ardently desired 
hy the oppressed Piedmontes^, 

ISut though we sympathise most iincofely wiUi 
this injured people, and lament the fall of tbt 
court of 'Jhiirw as a general calamity; yet we 
may be allowed tQ observe, that this catastrophe 
}»9 ip ^me degi^, imputable to its own weak«^ 
peis3 and irresolution. Had the present spvereigu 
inherited, not the justice and the piety only, but 
^^ martial spir^ ^f his ancestors ; had helieen 
Viim^ted vitJ) the q»a|rnapimoiis sentiiv«ftt9 of hip 
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^grandfather . Amadeus^ he ^ould, at the first 
Hieoace, have inarched direct to the Alps, gau 
rhoned their impregnable fastnesses with hi$ 
troops; and if the enemy appeared^ he would 
have swept the defiles with his artillery. If vic- 
torious, he would have buried half the French 
$xmy in the precipices, and stifled^ the war at its 
birth. If defeated, be would have given his 
people, and they wanted neither courage nor 
incUnation, time to assemble and to arm; and 
bad he fallen in the contest he would have fallen, 
Jike Leonidas at ThermopyliBj as a hero and a 
king, eocirckd with glory and with renown. 
Bnt at that period of infatuation the Roman 
Pontiff alone had the sagacity to see the danger, 
and the courage to me^t it. All the other Italian 
powers adopted a^ temporizing system, an in* 
effective neutrality, of all measures the most per- 
nicious, because it leaves a state open to attack 
without the means of repelling it. Sine gratia^ 
$im dignitate premium vktoris^. Thus tliey 
were easily overpowered one after the other, and 
plundered by the French, who ridiculed their 
want of policy while they profited by it. How 
different the conduct of the ancient Romans, and 
how different the result 



* Liv. xuv. 4i^«. 
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When the Cimbri, far more numerous than the 
French^ rushed like a torrent down the Alps^ and 
threatened to inundate Italy with their myriads, 
the Senate, not content with the armies opposed 
to them under Marius and Catulus, ordered a 
census to be taken in all the states, and found that 
seven hundred thousand foot and one hundred 
and fifty thousand horse were ready to march at 
their order and to meet the common enemy. Yet 
at that time Italy was bounded by the Apennines, 
and one-third less than it now is; but very dif- 
ferent was the spirit of the numerous little re- 
publics into which it was then divided rfnder the 
guardian genius of Rome, from that of its present 
monardhies and its aristocracies, too often under 
the influenceof foreign intrigue. This, influence, 
which may justly be ranked among the greatest 
evils that modern Italy labours under, has been 
considerably increased, unintentionally perhaps, 
by the court of Turin. The matriiponial con- 
nexions which so often united the house of Savoy 
to that of Bourbon, and the partiality which na- 
turally accompanies such connexions, gradually 
introduced the language, dress, and nianners, and 
with them not a few of the fopperies of the court 
of Versailles into that of Turin, and thence 
opened a passage for them into the other provinces 
of Ifaly. Hence an Italian author of some emi- 
nence obser? esi in a tone of half smothered indig- 
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nation, that at Turin French is spoken oftener 
than Italian*; and he might have added, that 
the preference, thus absurdly and unnaturally 
given to a foreign tongue so inferior in every re- 
spect to the native dialect of the country, is en- 
tirely owing to the example and the influence of 
the court. How impolitic such a preference is, 
I have elsewhere observed; here I shall only re- 
peat, that the knowledge of the French language 
introduced French literature, French notions, 
and French. principles into Piedmont; and that 
they again opened the way* to French bayonets, 
French cruelty, and French oppression; to all the 
evils that now prey upon this once noble capital, 
consume its resources, devour its population, and 
seem likely to reduce it ere long to the loneliness 
and the insignificance of a village. A lesson to 
the northern capitals, and particularly to Peters^ 
burgh. 

. As for the French dress, it was first introduced 
into the northern parts of Italy by the Dukes of 
Savoy f in the time of Lewis XIV. and thence it 
passed into the southern provinces, and since has 
been adopted in all the courts of Europe. To en- 
able the reader to determine how far the adop- 



* DeniQsi, Vicende della Letteratura. 
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tioa 9i this costume is to be regretted* I take the 
liberty of offering ihe following observations. 
Tbe buman body is the most graceful and most 
majestic object that nature presents to our contem* 
plMion, yet neither decency nor convi^nieoce per- 
mit it to be exposed to the eye, in all its ndked 
proportions. A covering, therefore, of some kind 
or other is necessary, but its form and quantity 
depend upon opinion and circumstances. That 
which fits the limbs exactly, and shows their form 
and proportion, is not unbecoming. That which 
floats in light drapery around the body, and rather 
shades than conceals its outline, is highly grace- 
ful ; that which covers the person entirely, and 
folds the whole man up in his garment^* is cum* 
brousy and if not managed with unusual art, bor- 
ders upon deformity. The last seettis at all times 
to have been very generally preferred by the 
Orientals, and. is still the mode of dress in use 
among the Turks and the Persians. The first, 
according to Tacitus, was the distinctive mode of 
the nobles among the ancient Germans, and is 
still the national dress of the Hungarians, iputated 
in the uniform of the Hussars *« The second and 
most elegant, as well as most natural, was the 
dr^mr of the Greeks and Bomaiw. Though all 



* Of moiibas Gorin. cap. xvii. 
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the motive of 4i^sa %r^ necea^arily comlMne4 m 
these different raimcnUt yet the object of the first 
seens chiefly convenience; of the second, grace; 
of thediirdy inag:nificei3^e« 

' These habits have of course been modified^ aU 
teredy and intermixed in various manners, ac- 
cording as taste or barbarism, reason or fancy have 
prevailed ; though in most countries some rem- 
nant may be discovered of their ancient and long 
edhtblished garments. To fhe instances which X 
have just hinted at, I need only add. that in Italy, 
in Sicily, and in the other provinces long subject 
to the Romans, some trace of the toga may be . 
still discovered in the cloak without sleeves, which 
is thrown about the body to cover it in part or 
entirely, sometimes over one shoulder and under 
the other, and sometimes over both, so that one 
of the skirts falls loosely down the back. The 
toffa was the characteristic dress of the Romans, 
the habit of peace and of ceremony, the bad^e of 
freedom, and the distinguishing ornament of 4 
Boman citizen. Yet with these honorable claims 
in its iavor, it could not resist the influence of 
^ fashion ; since so early as the age of Augustus, we 
find the Romans fond of appearing without it 
even in the Forum, and rebuked for this practice 
^ a symptom of meanness and degeneracy, by 
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that prince, so tenacious of the decorum of ancient 
times. En, said he, indigndhundus. 

Romanos rerum dominos^ gentetnque togataoi. 

Suet. Oct. Cos. Aug. 40. 

Horace alludes to the sama custom, as a mark 
of vulgarity *. But as the prosperity of the state 
declined, and as the Roman name ceased to be an 
object of honorable distinction, the dress annex^ 
to it was gradually neglected, not by the popu- 
lace only, but by the higher orders, and in process 
of time by the Emperors themselves, who were, 
oftentimes little better than semibarbarians. This 
negligence increased considerably during the de- 
cline of the empire; and yet both then and long 
after its fall, the Roman habit was still, in a 
great degree, the most prevalen^;^. And indeed 
the barbarians, who invaded Italy, have« in ge- 
neral been very ready to adopt its language, man- 
ners, and dress, as more poH^hed and more be- 
coming than thet)* own; and the change^ which 
have taken place in all these respects are to. be 
ascribed not to the tyranny of the conquerors. 



* In Martiars time the toga still continaed ^n essential 
part of decent dress in Rome; it was considered as one of 
the comforts of the country to be able to dispense with it- 
Hie tunicata quies. 
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but to tlie slavish spirit of the Italians themselves, 
sometimes too moch disposed to copy the habits 
and the dialect of their conquerors. The Goths, 
in fact (not to speak of the short reign of Odoa- 
cer) were Romans in every respect, excepting in 
name, long before they were introduced into 
Italy by Theodoric ; and the Longohardif though 
at first the most savage of barbariansi yielded to 
the influence of the climate, and bowed to the • 
superior genius of their new country. 

The principal change which took place there- 
fore during those turbulent ages, was rather the 
neglect df what the 'Romans considered as de- 
cency of dress^ than the adoption of any new 
habit. The tqga was laid aside as cumbersome, 
and the tunica gradually became the ordinary 
habit; on the various forms of the tunica most of 
our modern dresses have been fashioned. In the 
middle ages richness and magnificence seem to 
have prevailed ; in later times the Spanish dress 
appears to have been in use among the higher 
classes, at least in the north of Italy; and to it 
finally succeeded the French costume^ without 
doubt the most unnatural, and the most ungrace- 
ful of all the modes hitherto discovered by bar** 
barians to disfigure the human body. By a p^^ 
culiar felicity of invention, it is so managed as to 
conceal all the bendings and waving lines that 
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watijf any grace the human exterior, atid to re* 
j^kt!^ them by tiumetotis dingles, bundles and 
knots. Thus the neck is wrapped up in a bundle 
of linen; the shonlderl* are covered with a cJape; 
the arms, elbows and wrists are concealed and 
6i%en swelled to a most disproportionate size, by 
slaves; the knees are disfigured by buttons and 
buckles. The coat has neither length nor breadth 
iSViough for any drapery, yet full enough to hide 
the proportions of the body; its extremities are 
all strait lines and angles; its ornaments are rows 
of useless buttons ; the waistcoat has the same de* 
fects in a smaller compass. Shoes are very inge- 
niously contrived, especially when aided by 
buektes, to torture and compress the feet, to d6- 
ft^e the instep and toes of their natural play, and 
even shape, and to produce painful protuberacncesr. 
As for the head, which nature has decked with 
Sb mafiy ornamen1;s, and has made the seat of 
^ace in youth, in age of reverence; of beauty id 
one sex, of command in the other; the head is 
eneumbered with all the deformities that hunrnn 
s/kiti could devise. In the first place, a crust 6i 
paint covers tho«e ever-varying finches, that play 
of fbatiives which constitute the delicaey and the 
cxprefcisfion of female beauty^ because they display 
th» constant action of the mind. In the next 
place, the hair, made to wave round the face, to 
lihnAe ihe features^, and to increase alike the 
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charms of youth and the dignity *of agpe ; the hair 
is turned back from the forehead^ stifFened into a 
paste, iscorched with irons, and confined with 
pins; lefl(t its color should betray itself, it is 
frosdied over with powder.; and lest its len^h 
ithoald hang chiHering in ringlets, it must Ke 
twisted into a t^il like. that of a monkey, or ^oB'^ 
fined in a bUck bag, in sahk state dqpendiug. 
When the man is thus completely masked and 
^sguised, Ke nonst gird himself with a sword, 
that IS, with a wei^n of attack and defence, 
always a^^^ttcttmbrance, though sometimes^ per- 
haps necessary; but surely never so when under 
the protection of the law, and |>erhaps under the 
roof, and in the immediate presence of the first 
magistrate*. In fine, to crown the whole figfure 
fhtis gracefully equipped, nothing is wanting but 



* The reader need not be raforniedy that this custodi is » 
remnant of barbarism. The Greeks and Romans never car- 
Hlid any kind of weapon, except when actually in war» and 
when embodied as soldiers. Among the latter, it was 
desmed a cirime to fight, and it was murder to slay, even a 
public enemy, without having previously taken the military 
oalh.-^See a.siradag instance of this delicate sense of law 
and jostioe, in Cicero de Officiis, lib. 1. The barbarians, 
on the contrary, considered the sword as the mark of freedom 
and independence; they looked to it, and not to the law tor 
protection. Like Messentius they invoked it as their tutelary 
divinity. 
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a black triangle (a form and color admirably 
combining both inconvenience and deformity), 
in other words a cocked hatl Addison has said, 
that if an absurd dress or mode creeps into the 
vorld, it is very soon observed and exploded; 
but that if once it be admitted into the church, it 
becomes sacred and remains for ever. Whether 
the latter part of this observation be well or ill- 
founded, I will not at present undertake to de-^ 
termine ; but the first part is clearly contradicted 
by the long reign of French fashions in courts, 
and by the apparent reluctance to remove them. 
After all, it must appear singular, and almost 
unaccountable, that courts so proud of their . 
pre-eminence, and nations so tenacious of their 
independence, should so g'enerally submit to the 
sacrifice of their national habits, and in their 
stead put on the livery of France, a badge of 
slavery, and a tacit acknowledgment of infe- 
riority. 

It was hoped at the union, that the French 



Dextra mihi Deus et telum quod missile libro. 

Virgil X. 

iha polished courtiers choose to imitate the latter, I re- 
commend to their perusal a passage of Thucydides on this 
subject. — Lib. i. 
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phrases, which still remain in parliamentary 
usage to perpetuate the memory .of the Normati 
conquest, and to disgrace the lips ofthe.sovereign 
even when arrayed in all the majesty of the con^ 
stitution, would have been suppressed. The 
public were then disappointed^ but it may not 
be too much to expect that a pablic spirited 
sovereign will, ere long, reject both the livery 
and the language of a hostile natfon, and not 
yield i« patriotism to an usurper*, who never 
appeared in any foreign dress, or listened to any 
foreign language. Princes can by example^ 
ever-y where, and in their own courts, as well as 
in all public meetings, by command, establish 
whatever dress they may please to adopt; and*it 
is not a little extraordinary, that they have so 
seldom exerted this control whidT they have 
over fashion, in favor of taste, of grace, or of 
convenience* Yet a sovereign of Britain need 
not go beyond the bounds of his own empire for 
a national dress, both graceful and manly, that 
displays at once the symmetry of the form, and 
furnishes drapery enough to veil it with majesty. 
The reader will perhaps smile when 1 mention 
the Highland dress, not as disfigured in the 



* Cromwell, whose^ foreign correspondence was always 
carried on in Latm, and whose dress was that of the cavaliers 
of the time. 

VOL. IV. '1 
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army, but as worn ohce^ it is said, by Highland 
chiefs, and perhaps occasionally even now, by 
some remote lairds. This raiment borders 
nearer upon the Roman, and like it, is better 
calculated both for action and for dignity, than 
any modern dress I have ever beheld. A few 
improvements might make it perfect, and qua- 
lify it admirably for all the purposes of a national 
habit, and would very soon, by its intrinsic 
merit and beauty, supersede the monkey attire of 
France, not in the British empire only, but even 
on the Continent, still partial to the taste and to 
he fashions of England. 
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CHAP. V. 



Susa (Segusium) — Novalese — Passage of Mount 
Cennis — Convent on its Summit — Observations 
on the Passage of Annihal — The Advantage of 
Imving visited Italy in its present State — Con* 
sequences of the French Invasion — Conclusion* 

VrN Wednesday, the 6th of October,, we took 
a final. leave of the last great city of Italy, and at 
eight in the morning set oot for Susa, . The road 
for several miles consists of a noble avenue, and 
runs in a direct line to RivoU, remarkable only 
for a royal villa. Here we entered the defile of 
Susa through a narrow pass, formed by rocky 
hills branching out from the AlpSf and approach* 
ing so near as merely to leave room enough for 
the road between them. From this spot Alpine 
scenery again' commences; the sides, of the 
mountains, are successively craggy and naked, or 
green and wooded ; the valley i^ometimes exr 
pands into . a plain, and sometimes contracts 
it^ielf almost into a dell; the Dura, which waters, 
it, sometimes gKdes along as a rill, and some* 
times rolls an impetuom torrent. Woods and 

12 
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fields are interspersed amidst heaths and preci- 
pices ; and a perpetual mixture of the wild and 
the cultivated varies the whole tract, and give» 
it a romantic and delightful appearance. Sttsct 
is seated amid rocky eminences on the banks of 
the Dura here a mountaii> stream, on the very 
confines of the more savage regions of the Alps^ 
where the steeps become precipiees, and the 
mountains rise into glaciers. The town is in^ 
extent and appearance below mediocrity ; but 
its antiquity and a triumphal Arch entitle it to^ 
the attention and the respect of the traveller. . 
its original name was Seffusium, under whicb^ 
appellation it was the s^at of Cottius, the petty 
sovereign of this mountainous pegion,^ and wa^* 
considered as the capital of the Cottian Alps,.. 
and of the bordering territory. Cotys (for sucb 
was his real appellation) resigned hu kingdom^- 
to Augustus,, and wisely prel^ed the safer and 
iiior^ permanent honors of a Bamnn prefect to^ 
tbe insecure tenure of an Alpine crown. 

The tlHumphat arch, which iti^l remains, wa»^ 
irected by^ this prince to^ his benefactor^ and iii- 
a tnonnment ratbeirof kis gratitude than of his 
|Beai)ts or magnificence. He rendered a mwe 
wvi service to the Romans by opening a road 
trough, his mountains, and by establishing a 
^afe communication between Italy loid Gaul. 
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This road still exists, and traverses Mont Genevra. 
The situation of the town and its strotig citadd 
formerly rendered it a place of considerable 
importance ; but it is now totally disregarded, as 
the citadel is dismantled, and as the French 
territory includes all the other passages of the 
Alps, and all the fastnesses that command 
them.* 

We arrived at Novakse a^boutten o^c1odk,an4 
^as the moon shone in full brightness, we could* 
'easily distinguish the broken masses of Mount 
4Jennis hanging over the town, with their cragg^jf 
|>oints and snowy pinnacles. Early m the morn- 
ing, the carriages were dismounted ; the body 
of each was suspended between two mules, one 
^before and one behind ; the wheels were placed 
on a third; and the axletree on a fourth; the 
trunks and the ^baggage of all kinds w^e divided 



* Though the inn did ndt appear ver|^ alluring, yet as the 
«sight approached and we were iinwiHing to pass Alpine 
«oeuery in tlte dark^ we were incUoed to put up with tt« 
However, considering tht time qecessary to cross the moua- 
taki» and listening to the representations of our drivers^ 
who entreated' us to proceed, we drove oa. We had reason 
1o thank Providence fbr the determination, as that very 
night tiie inn at Susa^ with forty horses and all the ^carriages 
in the court, were burnt i ' t 
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into several loads, and laid on mules : the whole 
set out about six o'clock. 



At half past seven we mounted our mules, and 
followed. The morning was fine, and the air 
cool,' but not chilling. The ascent commences 
from the town-gate, at first very gradual ; the 
steepness however increases rapidly as you aSscend. 
The road at first winds along the side of the hill, 
then crosses a torrent, and continues along its 
'banks all the way up the mountain. These 
banks are for some time fringed with trees and 
bushes. About half-way stands the village o^ 
FerriereSf amid rocks and precipices, in a situa- 
tion so bleak and wintry, that the traveller almost 
shivers at its appearance. A little above this 
village, the acclivity becomes very abrupt ; the 
bed of the torrent turns into a succession of pre- 
cipices; and the stream tumbles from cliff to 
cliff in sheets of foam with tremendous uproar* 
The road sometimes bordert} upon the verge of 
the steep, but it is so wide as to remove all ap- 
prehension of danger. In one place only the 
space is narrower than usual, and there, a gallery 
or covered way is formed close to the rock, 
which rises perpendicular above it, in order to 
afford the traveller in winter shelter against the 
driving snows and the wind, that sweep all before 
them down the steep. 
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We shortly after entered a plaia called San 
Nicolo. It is intersected by the CenisoUe, for 
that is the name of the torrent that rolls down 
the sides of Mount CenniSf or as the Italians 
call it more classically, 31dnte Cinisio. At the 
entrance of this plain the torrent tumbles from 
the rocks in a lofty cascade, and on its banks 
stands a stone pillar with ah inscription, inform- 
ing* the traveller, who ascends, that he stands on 
the verge of Piedmont and Itdltft and is about, to 
enter Savoy ! Though this pillar marks rather 
the arbitrary than the natural boundaries of 
Italy, yet it was impossible not to feel son>e 
regret at the informatibn; not to pause, look 
back, and reflect on the matchless beauties of 
the country we were about to leave for ever. 

We continued our ascent, and very soon 
reached the great plain, and as we stockl on the 
brow of the declivity we turned from the bleak 
showy pinnacles that rose before us, and endea* 
vored to catch, a parting glimpse of the sunny 
scenery behind. 

Here, amid the horrors of the Alps, and all 
the rigors of eternal wintei', Religion in her 
humblest and most amiable form had, from time 
immemorial, fixed her seat; to counteract the 
genius of the place and the influence of the cli-. 
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mate ; to shelter the traveller from th^ storm ; 
to warm him if benumbed i to direct him if be- 
urildered j to relieve him if in want ; to attend 
him if ftick ; ^nd if dead^ to consign his remains 
with due rites to the grave. This benevolent 
establishment did not escape the rage of the 
philosophists, and was by them suppressed in the 
eommencement of the republican era« On the 
re-establishment of religion, it was restoi'ed and 
Augmented by order of the first Consul, and is 
now in a more flourishing state perhaps than at 
imy former period. 

This convent was formerly inhabited by friars j 
they are now replaced by monks. The superior 
was once a member of the celebrated Abbey of 
CiteauXf the parent monastery of the Bernardin 
order, and consequently be was of noble birth, 
as no others were admitted into that house. His 
manners are extremely polished, and his ap« 
pearan^e gentlemanlike. He received us with 
great cordiality, shewed us the difierent apart- 
ments of the convent, and oflered us such rcr 
freshments as the place afforded. He was ac* 
^omplitiied by a fine boy his nephew, born to 
¥o^tune, but reduced by the revolution to waiit 
lind dependence. The education of this. youth 
' was his principal amusement, and occupied himi 
llelightfullyi as he assured us, during the dread- 
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ful scjitude of winter, wheki, secladed from the 
whole world, and viaited only accidentally by a 
needy wanderer, they see no object but driving 
snow, and hear no sound hut the howling of 
wolves, and the pelting of the tempest. Such 
readers &s niay have visited Citeaux in the dayd 
of its glory, will not be surprized at the com- 
passion which we felt for the poor monk trans* 
ported from such a palace*like residence, in the 
plains of Bmyundy, to an hospital on the bleak 
summit of Mount Cennis* 

The weather was still clear, and the air just 
cold enough to render walking pleasant j and a$ 
we proceeded very leisurely towards the inn, we 
had ap opportunity of observing the scenery 
around us. The plain which we were travemng 
M about six miles in length, and about four ia 
breadth where widest* In the broadest part is 
a lake, in form nearly circidar, about a mile 
and an half in diameter, and of immense depth* 
The plain is about six thousand £eet above the 
level of the sea, and notwithstanding this eleva- 
tion, is, when free from snow, that is, from 
June till October, covered with flovi^^s aud ver- 
dure. It is bordered on all sides by the different 
- eminences and ridges (hat form the summit of 
Mount Cennis, covered fpr the greater part with 
. everlasting snows, that glitter to the. sun, and 
1 
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chill the traveller with the frozen prospect. On 
tlie highest of these ridges, which rises three 
thousand feet above the convent/ there is a chapel 
to which the neighboring parishes proceed in 
procession once a year, on the fifth of August : 
the ascent from. the plain on the north seems 
gradual and not difficult ; to the south, that is, 
towards Italy, the cliff presents a broken, and 
almost perpendicular precipice. From hence, it 
is said, the view extends over the inferior -4/jp5 
that rise between, to Turing to the plains of the 
Poj and to the Apennines beyond; and from 
hence, some add, Annibal pointed out the sunny 
fields of Italy to his frozen soldiers. Prtegressus 
signa Annibal in promontorio quodam unde longe 
ac late prospectus erat, covsistere Jussis militibus 
JtaKam ostentatj subfectosque Alpinis montibus 
Circumpadanos campos. The appearance of the 
ridge advancing like a bold headland towards 
Novalesef and the extensive prospect from its 
summit answers the description ; but these two 
circumstances are not in themselves sutficient to 
justify the inference. 

Most authors are of opinion that Annibal en- 
tered Italy by the Grecian Alps, about thirty 
miles eastward of Mount Cennis, and seem to 
suppose that the road over this latter mountain 
was not open in ancient times. But an the route 

2 
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which Annibal took in his passage was a subject 
of doubt and controversy even in Titus LiviusV 
time, and as this historian's own opinion on the 
subject is far from being very clear, the traveller 
is at liberty to indulge his own conjectures, and 
may, without rebelling against the authority of 
history, suppose that the Carthaginian general 
entered Italy by the very road which we are now 
treading, and that he took his first view of its 
glories from the summit of yonder towering 
eminence. 

Those glories we could indeed no longer dis- 
cover, yet as we paced along the summit of this 
vast rampart, these eternal walls* which Provi- 
dence has raised round the garden of Europe, 
we had time to retrace in our minds, the scenes 
which we had contemplated, and to revive the 
impressions which they had made. 

To have visited Italy at any time is an advan- 
tage, and may justly be considered as the com- 
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plement of a classical education. Italy is the 
theatre of some of the most pleasing fictions of 
the poets, and of many of the most splendid 
events recorded by historians* She is tiie mother 
of heroes, of sages, and of saints. She has been the 
seat of empire, and is still the nursery of genius, 
and still, in spite of plunderers,* the repository of 
tlie nobler arts. Her scenery rises far above 
rural beauty ; it has a claim to animation and aU 
most to genius* Every spot of h^r surface, every 
river, every mountain, and every forest, . yes, 
cver}'^ rivulet, hillock, and thicket, have been en- 
nobled by the energies of the piind, and are be- 
come monuments of intellectual worth and glory*. 
No countiy furnishes a greater number of ideas, 
or inspires so maay generous and exalting sen- 
tinoents. To have visited it at any period, may 
be ranked among the minor blessings of life, and 
is one of the means of mental improvement. But 
this visit at all times advantageous, was on the 
present occasion, of peculiar interest and im- 
portance. 

« 

Italy seems now to be in the first stage of one 
of those revolutions that occasionally cliange the 
destinies of nations, and very much improve, or 
very much injure the state of society. Improve-' 

* Nullum sine nomine saxum. Liv. ix. 
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ia«nt Italy can scarce expect; she bas enjoyed a 
king series of tranqivil and almost glorious years, 
and attained a degree of prosperity and indepen-^ 
dence far greater than at any period of her bis* 
tory, from the reigns of the first Coesars down to 
the present epoch. She is now once more fallen 
into subjection, and actually lies prostrate at the 
feet of her most ancient and most inveterate 
enemies. These enemies have at alt times been 
remarkable for their treachery and their rapa* 
city, and these two destructive qualities they 
have already exercised in Italy with considerable 
latitude, and will probably indulge, without re- 
straint, when their new domination shall be con* 
solidated by time and by habit^. Though the 
levity of the national character, -and the history 
of the Gallic tribes, which r^resents them as in- 
vading almost every country, from the Hebrides 
to the Caspian, with success always followed by 
defeat, seem to milits^e against the probable du- 
rability of their empire beyond the Alps; yet, 
should it last for any time, its consequences would 
be infinitely more pernicious to Italy than all the 
preceding invasions united. That many of the 
hordes of ancient barbarians were cruel, I admit, 
and also that they ravaged Italy, sometimes 



* Gens rapiendi avidisnina. Livius xxxriiu 
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butchered and alvf^ays oppressed her unfortunate 
inhabitants ; but it must be remembered that they 
all ^submitted to her religioUi adopted her lan- 
guage, assumed her habits and manners, and 
made either Rome herself, or some one of the 
Italian cities, the seat of their empire. Now a 
country that retains all these advantages, though 
wasted by war and depredation, still possesses 
the means of restoration, and cherishes in its 
bosom the very seeds of independence and of 
prosperity. 

How different are the views, how opposite the 
conduct, of the modern invaders. Declared ene- 
mies to Christianity, to the religion of Italy, they 
persecute it in all its forms. Their own lan- 
guage they wish to make the dialect of Europe j 
their fashions are to be the standard of civiliza- 
tion ; and Paris is the destined metropolis of the 
universe. Italy is to be degraded fnto a pro- 
vince ; her sons are to be tli^ slaves and the in- 
struments of the Great Nation^ to recruit its 
armies and to labor for its greatness. With 
such views they will inevitably drain Italy of its 
population; they will strip it of its ornaments 
and its riches ; they will break its spirit, and con- 
sequently they will stifle its genius; that is, they 
will deprive it of all its proud distinctions, of all 
its glorious prerogatives, and reduce it to the 
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state of -Greece under the Turks, that of a deso- 
lated province, the seat of ignorance and of bar- 
barism, of famine and of pestilence. Thus the 
golden era of Leo will be followed, as the Au- 
gustan age was, by years of darkness and of dis- 
order; the magnificent remains of its palaces 
audits temples will strew the earth in their turn, 
and perhaps excite the interest and exercise the 
ingenuity of future traviellers. The seven hills 
will again be covered with shattered masses; and 
the unrivalled Vatican itself only enjoy the melan- 
choly privilege of presenting to the astonished 
spectator a ny)re shapeless and a more gigantic 
ruin ! 

But we had now reached the northern brow 
of the mountain ; we had passed the boundaries 
of Italy, and left the regions of classic fame and 
beauty behind us. Nothing occurred to attract 
our attention, or to counterbalance the incon- 
venience of delay. England rose before us with 
all its public glories, and with all its domestic 
charms. England, invested like Rome with em- 
pire and with renown, because like Rome go- 
verned by its senate and by its people. Its at- 
tractions, and our eagerness increased as we ap- 
proached; and the remaining part of the journey 
was hurried over with indifference, because all 
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our thoughts ^vere fixed on home and on its en* 
dearmente^* 



* Not only tost on bleak Germania*s roads^ 
And panting breathless in her fumed abodes ; 
Not only through her forests pacing slow;. 
And climbing sad her mounts g£ driv'u show t 
All dreary wastes,' that ever bring to mind 
The beauties, pleasures^ comforts left behind* 
But in those climes where suns for ever bright^ 
O'er spenes Elysian shed a purer light ; 
And partial nature with a liberal hand. 
Scatters her graces round the smiling land* 
On fair Partbenope*s delicious sbo]|^ 
Where slumb'ring seas forget their wonted roar ; 
Where Ocean d^ily sends his freshening breeze^ 
To sweep the plain and fan the drooping trees ; 
And evening zephyrs springing from each grove* 
Shed cooling dews and incense as they rove. — ^ 
And there, ^vhere Arno curled by many a gale» 
Pours freshness o'er Etrurians vine-clad vale ; 
Where Vallombrosa's groves, o'er-arching hig^. 

Resounding murmur through the middlle sky 

Even there, where Rome's majestic ddmes ascend. 
Pantheons swell, and time-worn arches^ bend ; 
Where Tiber winding.tbrough his desert pttiinS;^ 
'Midst modern palaces and ancient lanes. 
Beholds with anguish half, and half with pride. 
Here ruins strew, there temples grace his side ; 
[Unhappy Rome ! though once ^e glorious seat 
Where empire thron'd saw nations at his feet. 
Now doom'd once more by cruel fate to fall 
An helpless prey to treacherous pilfering Gaul.] 
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Even in these scenes, which alj^who see admire. 
And bards and painters praise with rival fire ; 
Where memory wakes each visionary grace. 
And sheds new charms on nature's lovely face ; 
Even in these sacred scenes, so fam*d, so fair. 
My partial heart still felt its wonted care ; 
And melted still to think how far away. 
The dearer scenes of lovely Albion lay. 



VOL. IV. 
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DISSERTATION. 



General Observations on the Cteography — Cli-- 
mate — Scenery — History — Language— Lilera^ 
ture — and Religion of Italy — and on the Cha^ 
racter of the Italians. 

• 

JL HE following reflections are the result of the 
author's observations and researches while in 
Italy, and may, in part, be considered as a reca- 
pitulation of the whole work, and as the summary 
of an Italian tour. We will begin with its geo<- 
graphy, because from its situation and climate, it 
derives the beauty and the fertility which render 
it the garden of Europe, and mark it out as per* 
haps the most delicious region on the surface of 
the globe. 



GEOGRAPHY. 

I. In geography, there are two modes of divi- 
sion to be considered ; one natural, the other ar- 
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tificial. The former is generally permanent and 
unalterable ; the latter beiiig factitious^ id liable 
to change, and seldom indeed outlasts the cause 
that produced it. The former, interests us where 
its lines are bold and magnificent; the latter^ 
when connected with great events and with the 
history of celebrated nations.^ In both these di- 
visions Italy is peculiarly fortunate, but transcen* 
dently so in the former. The Alps, the highest 
ridge of mountains in the ancient world, separate 
it from the regions of the north, and serve as a 
barrier against the frozen tempests that blow 
from the boreal continents, and as a rampart 
Against the inroads of their once savage inhabit* 
ants. Annibal justly calls these mountainsy 
M^enia non Italia modo sed etiam urbus JRo" 

The Adriatic Sea bathes it on the east; the 
Tyrrhene on the west; and on the south the 



* Most, of the^provio^s stiilrelaiQ their ancient names^ 
such('%Latium (Lasio) Etroria, IJ^inbria, Sabiaa, Cami^ania, 
ApuIiaV.(La.Pulia) Calabria, Samniunr, &c. names blended 
with the fictions of the iabidous ages, as with the first erents 
recorded in the' itt^utcy^ history. 

t.Liv. xxi. "\ ■ * 
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Icnian^ opens an easy communication with all the 
southern countries. Numberless islands line its 
shores^ and appear as so many outposts to protect 
it against the attacks of a maritime enemy; or 
rather as so many attendants to grace the state of 
the queen of the Mediterranean. Such are its 
external borders. In the interior, the Apennines 
extend through its whole length, and branching 
out int6 various ramifications, divide it into seve- 
ral provinces materially differing in their climates 
and productions. 

Italy lies extended between the thirty*eighthv 
and the forty-sixth degree of northern latitude ; 
a situation which exposes it to a considerable de« 
gree of heat in summer and of cold in winter ; but 
the influence of the seas and of the mountains that 
surround or intersect it, counteracts the effects of 
its latitude, and produces a temperature that ex- 
cludes all extremes, and renders every season 
delightful. However, as the action of these, 
causes is unequal, the climate of the country at 
large, though every-where genial and temperate, 
varies considerably, and more so somd;imes thai) 
the distance between the places so differing, fioigbt 
induce a person to expect. Without entering 
into all, or many of these variations^, tfa^^ ^4^pts of 
the bearings of the different mountains,. Italy may 
be divided into four region;^, which, like the sister 
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naiads of Ovid,* though they have many features 
in common, have dso each a characteristic pe- 
culiarity. 

The first of these regions is the vale of the Po, 
which extends about two hundred and sixty miles 
in length, and in breadth, where widest, one hun- 
dred and fifty. It is bounded by the Alps and 
the Apenninei on the north, west, and south ; and 
on the east, it lies open to the Adriatic* The se- 
cond, is the tract enclosed by the Apennines^ 
forming the Roman and Tuscan territories. The 
third, is confined to the Campania Felix and its 
immediate dependencies, such as the borders an4 
the islands of the bay of Naples, and of the plains 
of PiBstum. The last consists ofLabruzzo, Apu^ 
lia, Calabria^ and the southern extremities of 
Italy. 

The first of these regions or climates^ has been 
represented by many, as perhaps the most fertile 
and the most delicious territory in the known 
world ; to it we may apply literally the encomium 
which Yirgil seems to have confined to the viei« 
nity oi Mantua. 



* Faciei non omnibus una 

Nee diversa tamen qoalem decet esse soronioi. Mtiam. lib. ii» 
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Non liquidi gregibus fontes, npn gramina dcsunt, 
£t quantum lougis carpeiit anhenta diebus 
Eniguu tantum gelidus ros.nocle rcponit. 

Georgy ii. 

It owes this fertility to the many streams that 
descend from the bordering mountains, and fur- 
nish a constant snpply to the majestic river that 
intersects it; Fluvionim Rex iSridanus. But 
isebile the mountains thus water it with fertilizing 
rills, they also send down occasional gales to cool 
it in summer/ and blasts that sometimes chill its 
climate, and give its winter some features of 
transalpine severity ; slight indeed, as if merely 
to call the attention of the inhabitants to thatM'e- 
pository of eternal snow that rises perpetually 
before them; bat sufficient to check the growth 5f 
such plants as, like the orange, and the almond, 
shrink from frost, or pine away under its most miti- 
gated aspect. The vine, though common and in- 
deed luxuriant, is supposed by many not to prosper 
lb this climate, becaase the wines are in general 
tbin and sour ; but this defect must be ascribed, 
not solely to the climatey which in warmth and 
uniformity far excels that of Ckampaffae or Bur^ 
gundy^ but to the mode of cultivation. To allow 
the vine to raise itself into the air, to spread from 
branch to branch, and to equal its conswt elms 
i^nd poplars in elevation and Inxariancy, is beati^ 
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tiful to the eye and delightful to the fancy ; but 
not so favorable to the qaality of the wines, which 
become richer and stronger when the growth is 
repressed, and the energies of the plant are confin- 
ed within a smaller compass.^ 

The second climate is protected from the blasts 
of the north by an additional ridge of mountains, 
so that it is less obnoxious to the action of frost, 
and is indeed more liable to be incommoded by 
the heats of summer than by wintry cold. Its 
productions accordingly improve in strength and 
flavor; its wines >are more generous, and its or- 
chards are graced with oranges. It is however 
exposed occasionally to chill piercing blasts, and 
not entirely unacquainted with the frosts and the 
snows of transalpine latitudes. 

In the third climate, that is, in the delicious 



* The reader will' observe, that I avoid the name frequent- 
ly given to the plains of the Po or of Milan. Lmbardy is 
a barbarous appellation derived from one of the fiercest tribes 
that invaded and wasted the delicious region I anp describing. 
After more than two centuries of devastation and restless 
warfare, they were exterminated by Charlemagne; and I do 
not see why their name should survive their existence, or why 
a barbarous term* should displace a Latin appellation. 
Occidit occideritque sinas cum nomine. 
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plains of Campania, so much and so deservedly 
celebrated by travellers^ painters, and poets, na- 
ture seems to pour out all her treasures with com- 
placency, and trusts without apprehension her 
tenderest productions to gales ever genial, and to 
skies almost always serene. . 

The plains of Apulia, that lie beyond the Apen^ 
nines, opening to the rising sun, with the coasts 
of Abruzzo and Calabria, form the last and fourth 
division, differing from that which precedes in in- 
creasing warmth only, and in productions more 
characteristic of a southern latitude, such as the 
aloes and the majestic palm; objects which, 
though not common, occur often enough to give 
a novelty and variety to the scenery. I have 
confined this distinction of climates principally to 
the plains] as the mountains that limit them, 
vary according to their elevation, and at the same 
time enclose in their windings, vallies which 
enjoy in the south the cool temperature of the 
Milanese^ and in the north glow with all the 
sultriness of Abruzzo. Such, in a few words, is 
the geography of Italy. 

I must here observe, that an opinion has been 
adopted by several authors, that the climate of 
Italy has undergone a considerable change during 
the last fifteen centuries, and that its winters are 
much warmer at present than they were in the 
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time of 4lie ancient Romans. This opinion is 
founded upon some passages in the ancients, al« 
luding^ to a severity of cold seldom e:sqperienced 
in latter ages, and sometimes describing winter 
scenes nefer now beheld beyond the Apennines* 
The supposed alterati<m is explained by the sub- 
sequent cultivation of Germany, whose immense 
forests and wide extended swamps, the receptacles 
ofsomanydampandchillingexhalationSyhavebeen 
cleared away, drained, and turned into fertile 
fields and sunny meadows, that fill the air with 
vegetable warmth and genial emanations. 

Cultivation, without doubt, while it opens the 
thick recesses of woods, and carries away stag- 
nating waters, not only purifies the atmosphere, 
and may probably extend its beneficial influence 
to the adjacent countries. Yet, it is much tp be 
doubted, whether the air of Germany, howsoever 
it may have«been ameliorated, could ever reach 
Italy, or have the least influence on its climate. 
Not to speak of the distance that separates the 
two countries, the Alps alone fomxian insurmount- 
able barrier that soars almost above the region 
of the wind, and arrests alike the breath of the 
gale and the rage of the tempest. If the long 
lingering winters of Germany ^o not now retard 
the progress of spring in Italy, and if the deep 
snows and the bitter firosts that chill the moun- 
3 
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tains and d^^Ies of Trent, do not either check 
the verdure or blast the openiog flowers in the 
neighboring plains of 'FeroRa, it is not credible 
that anciently the damps, which ros6 from the 
overflowings of the Elbe or the Oder, should have 
clouded the Italian sky^ or that the keen blasts 
that sprung from the depths of the Hercynian 
forest should chill the gales of Campania, or 
cot^r its vineyards with snow. The Alpsformed" 
then, as they do now, the line of separation 
which distinguishes the climates as eflectually as 
it divides the countries, and confines the rigors. 
of winter to the northeili side, while if allows the 
spring to clothe the southern with all* her flowers. 
The climate, we may then fairly conclude, re- 
mains the Saide ; or if any partial changes have 
taken place, they are to be attributed to earth- 
quakes, volcanic eruptions, or sucb like local 
causes, too confined in their operations to produce 
any general effect. 

The classical passages which gave rise to the 
contrary conjecture may, I presume, be explained 
in a manner perfectly satisfactory without it. 
The first and principal argiunent in favor of the 
pretended change of climate is taken from Pliny 
the Younger, whp, when describing his villa on 
the banks of the Tt6er, admits that the severity 
of the winter was oftentimes fatal to his plants j 

2 
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but as a kiod of coqiboIsUiod adds, that the u/eigh- 
borhood of Rome was not exempt from a si- 
milar incoDvenieBce. The reader must observe^ 
that the villa, of which Pliny speaks, was situated 
in a vale ilanked by the Apennines, and open only 
towards the north, obnoxious, of course, to the 
cold blasts that sweep the bleak forests of Monte 
Somma on one side, and the snowy summits of 
Sera VaUe on the other, as well as to the boreal 
tempest that blows unimpeded in its progress over 
the whole length of the valley* That, in such a 
situation, plants shoidd frequently suffer from the 
inclemency of the weather formerly as well as at 
present, is not wonderful. Asf for the effects of 
cold in the neighborhood of Rome they are iuU 
as strong and as frequent now as in Pliny's time ; 
and the reason is plain. The Apennines form an 
immense theatre, including Rome and its Cam* 
pagnUf as its arena. Qf these mountains most 
are covered with snow, three, many six, and some 
nine months in the year*. Whenever a strong 



* The we^ather was so warm on the twenty-third of Mardi, 
when we ascended the Moniagna delta Guardia, near 
Bologna, as to render the shade of the portico extremely 
pleasant. Near the church, on the summit of the hiU, we 
found a considerable quantity of deep snow, which had till 
then resisted the full force of a vernal sun. As this hill 
fortes the first step of the aeighboriBg AptWMRU, the snow 
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vnnd happens to blow from any of tlj^sevast ma* 
gazines of ice it brings with it so many frozen par- 
ticles as to chill the warmest air, and to affect the 
temperatare of spring though considerably ad- 
vanced, and sometimes even of summer itself. 
Instances of such an alteration are by no means 
uncommon. The same influence of mountain air 
on the climate in general enables us to explain 
different passages of Horace usually quoted on 
this subject. Maiidekif now Bardelat which the 
poet characterizes as, rugosus frigore pc^us^ is sir 
tuated in the midst of the Sabine moimtains, and 
of course chilled by many a biting blast; and as 
for Mount Soracte*, the traveller may see it al- 
most every winter lifting its mowy ridge to the 
clouds: while, if he traverses the defiles of the 
Apennines^ he may behold many a forest encum^ 
hered with its wintry load, and discover here and 
there a sixezmfettered with icicles^. 



that lay on its summit was only the skirt of that vast covering 
which remains spread over the higher ridges of those moun- 
tains, till dissolved by the intense heats of Midsummer. 

* One of these sudden squalls occurred during our visit to 
Horace's villa, and has been mentioned among the incidents 
of that excursion.— Vol; I. chap, xviii. 

t Vides ttt alta stet nivo-candidum 
Soncte^ nee jam sustine&nt onus 
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The climate of Italy is therefore now, as it was 
anciently, temperate though inclined to heat. 
The rays of the sun are powerfol even in winter; 
aiid the : summer, particularly when the Sirocco 
blows, is sultry and sometimes oppressive. The 
heat, however, is never intolerable, as the air is 
frequently cooled.by breezes from the mountains, 
and is refreshed on the southern coasts by-a re« 
gular gale from the sea. This breeze rises about 
eight in the morning and blows without interrup- 
tion till four in the afternoon, deliciously temper- 
ing the burning suns of Naples, and sweeping 
before it the sullen vapors that brood over the 
torrid Campagna. Moreover, the windings and 
the recesses of the mountains afford as they ascend 
several retreats, where, in the greatest heats of 
summer, and during the very fiercest glow of the 
dog^ays, the traveller may enjoy the vernal 
coolness and the mild temperature of England. 
Such are the baths of Lucca, situated in a fony 
withdrawing vale and shaded by groves of chest- 
nuts; such is Yallombrosa, ench*cled by the 
forests of the Apennine ; and such too the situation 
of Horace*s Sabine Villa, concealed in one of the 
woody dells of Mount Lucretilis, with the oak 
and the ilex wafting freshness around it. 

Sylvae laboraDtes, geluque 
Flumina constiterint acuto. 

Her. Carm. lib. !• 9. 
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Though rain is not frequent during the sprmg 
and sammer months, yet oocasional showers fall 
abundant enough to refresh the air and to revive 
the face of nature. These showers are generally 
accompanied by thunder storms, and when un* 
timely, that is before or during the harvest, are as 
mischievous in their consequences as that which 
Virgil describes with siush appearances of ap- 
prehension*. As I have elsewhere mentioned 
the rains of Autumn, and the inundations of 
winter torrents, I need not enlarge upon the 
same subject again ; but it will be sufficient to ob- 
serve, that the periodical rains, and the accidental 
i^owers^ the local effects of mountains and seas ^ 
and that even the clouds and storms of winter, 
are only transient and temporary interruptions of 
the general serenity that constitutes one of the 
principal advantages of this delightful climate. 
The traveller, when after his return he finds him- 
self wrapped up in the impenetrable gloom of a 
London fog, or, sees the gay months of May. and 



* Saepe egi» cum flavis messorem induceret arvis 
Agricola, et fragili Jam stringeret hordea culmo 
Omnia ventorum coucurrere prselia vicH 
Quae gravidam late segetem radicibus imis 

Sublime expulsam eruerent 

Georg.u 
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June clouded with perpetual vstporSf torns his re- 
coUectioti with complacency to the pure azure 
that canopies Rome and Naples, and contem* 
plates in thought the splendid tints that adorn the 
remal skies of Italy* 

l^argior iik campof «ther et luminc y«ftit 
Pttrpareo. 



SCENERY. 

II. Nothing is oaore pleasing to an eye accus-^ 
tamed to contemplate prospects through the me^*. 
dium of a vaporous sky, than the extreme purity 
of the atmospheref the consequent brightness of 
the light and the distinct appearance of remote 
objects. A serene -sky takes off much of the 
horrors of a desert, and communicates a smile to 
barren sands and shapeless rocks; what then must 
be its effects upon the face of aregion, in which 
nature seems to have collected all her menus of 
ornament, all her arts of pleasing ; plains fertile 
and extensive, varied with gentle swells and bold 
elevations; mountains of every shape outline and 
degree, at different distances^ but always in view, 
presenting here their shaggy declivities darkened 
with woods, and there a long line of brown rug- 
ged precipices; now lifting to the ski^s a head of 
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snow and now a purple summit ; unfolding as 
you advance^ and discovering in their windings 
rich yalliesy populous villages, lakes and rivers, 
convents and cities; these are the materials of pic- 
turesque beauty, and these are the constant and 
almost invariable features of Italian scenery. 
Hence, this celebrated country has not only been 
the resort and the theme of poets, but the school 
of painters, whether natives or foreigners} who 
have found in its varied prospects, the richest 
source of every species of beauty. There, amid 
the Sabine hills> that spread so many soft charms 
around Tivoli, Paussin formed his taste, and 
collected the originals of the mild rural scenes 
displayed in his most famous landscapes. Claude 
Lorraine made the Alban Mount, and all the 
successive range of Apennine that sweeps along 
the Roman and the Neapolitan coast, his favorite 
haunt i and there he saw and copied the glowing 
shades that embrown the woods, and the lich tints 
that gleam along the distant promontories, and 
brighten the surface of the ocean. Salvator Rosa 
indulged his bolder genius in the mountains and 
the forests of Calabria, where he found that mix- 
ture of strength and softness, of grace and wild- 
ness, and that striking combination of deep and 
airy tinges that characterize his daring pencil. 
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HISTORY. 

IIL That a country, thus gifted with a fertile 
.tsail, a serene sky, and unusual beauty, should 
have attracted the attention of its neighbors, 
and not unfrequently allured distant tribes from 
less favored settlements^ was natural; and accord- 
ingly we find th^t the nations of the south and the 
tribesof the north,Phenicians f Trqjans and Greeks, 
Gauh, Goths and Vandals; and in more modern 
times, that Spaniards, French iind Awtrians, have 
invaded, ravaged, or subdued its several provinces 
in their turns with various success, and with very 
different consequences* The Phenicians e$ta* 
blisfaed themselves in Etruria : the Greeks prin-^ 
cipally occupied the southern provinces: the 
Trojans fixed themselves in Latium, the heart and 
the centre of the countiyj and the CeZ^ic tribes 
seized the fertile territories extending along the 
banks of the Po, and stretching from the Alps to 
the Apennines. The Phenicians and the Greeks 
brought with them their arts and sciences, esta^ 
blii^ed flourishing cities, and laid the foundations 
of the future glory anjJ prosperity pf the country. 
The barbarians of the north never passed their 
frozen barriers without bringing devastation and 
ruin in their traia. If they made a transient incurs 

VOIi, IV. 1- 
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sion, like a tempest they swept away every thing 
within their range of havoc; if they settled, they 
lay like a swarm of locusts, a dead weight on the 
soil; and ages passed over their iron generations 
before they were softened into civilization and 
humanity. To the Trojans was reserved the 
nobler lot of establishing the Roman power ; of 
taming and breaking the fierce spirit of the nor- 
thern savages ; of carrying the arts and sciences 
of the southern colonists to the highest degree of 
perfection; of uniting the strength, the genius, the 
powers of Italy in one centre; and of melting 
down the whole into one vast mass of interest and 
of empire. 

Previous to the establishment of the Roman so* 
vereignty, Italy, though independent and free, 
Was weak because divided into petty states, and 
was incapable iiot only of conquest, but even of 
long and successful defence. During the era of 
Roman glory, Italy united under one head and 
directed by one principle, displayed talents and 
energies which astonished and subdued the Uni- 
verse, and furnished the brightest examples of 
virtue atid courage, of wisdom and success that 
emblazon the pages of history. After the fall of 
the empire, Italy was again divided and again 
weakened; frequently invaded with success, and 
repeatedly insulted with impunity* The Fene* 
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HanSf it is true, rose to a high degree of pre* 
eminence and consideration; but they retained 
even in their greatness the spirit of a petty re« 
public, and alive to their own, but indifferent to 
the general interest, they too often conspired 
against their common country, and to further their 
own projects, abetted the cause of its oppressors. 
The sovereign Pontiffs alone seem to have inhe- 
rited the spirit of the Romans, and like them to 
have J^ept their eyes ever fixed on one grand 
object, as long as its attainment seemed possible: 
that object was, the expulsion of the barbarians, 
and the annihilation of all foreign influence in 
Italy. They have fniled, though more than once 
on the very point of success, and their failure, as 
-was foreseen, has at length left Italy at the dis- 
posal of one of the most insulting and most wan- 
tonly mischievous natiofis that ever invaded its 
fair domains. 

What may be the duration, and what the con- 
sequences of the present dependent and degraded 
state of that country, it is difficult to conjecture; 
but should it terminate in the union of all its pro-, 
vinces under one active government seated iu 
Rome (and there is at least a possibility that such 
may be the result) such an event would compen- 
fate all its past sufferings, and would place it once 
more within the reach of independence, of empire, 

I- 2 
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and of renowrt. The power which the present 
sovereign of Italy and of ]?f atiee enjoys, is pecm- 
lial-ly his ov^n; and like that of Charieniag;ne, 
will probably be wrested from the grasp of hi* 
feeble successors. Whoever then beconies master 
of Italy, if he should possess abilities, will find 
all the materials of greatness ready for his nsej 
an Italian army, a rich territory, an immense po- 
pulation, and a national character bold, pene- 
trating, calm, and persevering; with snch meat)!» 
at his command he may defy all foreign power 
and influence; he may stand up the rival of 
France, and may perhaps share with the British 
monarch, the glory of being the umpire and the 
defender of Europe. No country in reality is^ 
better calculated to oppose the gigantic pride of 
France than Italy; strong in its natural situatioti^ 
big with resources, mar/na parens frugumj magna 
virumj teeming with riches and crowded with in- 
habitants, the natural mistress of the Mediterra^ 
nean, she might blockade the ports, or poUr her 
legions on the open coast, of her adversary at 
pleasui'e, and baffle her favorite projects of sow- 
them conqaest, with ease and certainty. 

But the fate of Italy, and indeed of turope, 
hangs still uncertain and undecided ; nor is it 
given to human sagacity to divine the permanent 
coin^equences that will follow the grand revok- 
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tiom which h^ye, dprio^ tUe la$t fifteen ye^'s^ 
convulsed the politic^ ^yetem. To Jurn, there- 
fore, from dubious conjectures about futurity to 
observation^ ou the p^; IM^ty, which hs^s eel- 
dpm visiter? #ny ^quotFy u^^ tfean pp^p, ^nfl ^i^ify 
iiot.#*lJ^^ap tiviee »«ii|ed pp Jfcjjy, ^ 4wi«ff 
wany ft h^ppy age ha§ coyejred her fertile styfa^ 
Tfith rppuha<^,>old, free^jf^pd/p^endent. Spch 
were the ^qbiness l4^ins, Volsfii, /S^nitef, pio^ 
»( tk^ t^truriofp trihes, a#d ;?^J the Greek (cplor 
wes, prpyioi^^o ^he fB^a of JU>p9wm pr^juw^^rWiqe; 
^ s«ch the ^\^%4^iem, Pm, Phr^me, J[/wt 
m, Genoa, ^d Ve»m, t^ ^o«6 lO^t of tHe rMipfi 
^)the eInp]r^, Hour^I^ j^i tb« »w4^t of l^r^ 
rms^f a^d triapsinittie4 tJJM^ prinejlp^^ an^ 1^ 
;^jr^ ^ auc»^rtt liberty 49Wnte Wrtwlerft ^awi* 
Of ilh^se iQOjKniQ^MifWe^Jtbp, w^e urc^e ^^s^}^ a^4 
|;jiif^o Wif re /t^uporipr, ip poller, policy m^ dwalMHU 
ip <i>e prg^^st rep^Wics of Gr^^ece, not ^Kcepfc- 
i^ JUic^^mon^ aiii4 Athens; ai\d Uke them they 
^njoy>e4 the envi€4 .{^iyilegye pf prodj^ing poeftfi 
^o4 hi^or^Mis 4,0 record an4 tio jUustr^e tJM^*inr 
^til^tii^n^ 9(Cvi fU)hiev^Qients. J!i^e re^id^r, w)?^ 
perjom» libese recprd^, wilji apf^avi^ ik^ sipu^t of 
liherty ^d psM^riotisa^ that f^ni9^e4 ali^osit.^ 
the Italian iiepublicfi (^wwg the peri?^ :t9 iwhiqh 
Ij^jto^j and he wiJJ ?^dajir^ tjhe opvil^ce ^fl4 
the prospejrity that ac^Qompanied an4 rew^rd^ 
that ^rit, ^ m^\ w i^^gwm sa^^tk^ ^^^mtf^ 
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that seemed to wait upon it, or to start np in* 
stantaneous at its command. 

While contemplating the splendid exhibition 
of the virtues and the powers of the human mind, 
called into action and perfected in these latter 
as in those more ancient commonwealths of 
Greece and Rome, the candid reader will per- 
haps feel himself disposed to question that grand 
axiom of politicians, that monarchy, when lodged 
in the hands of a perfectly wise and good prince, 
is' the best mode of government. If peace, •- 
curity, and tranquillity, were the sole or even 
the principal objects of the human mind in the 
present state of existence, such a position might 
be true; and in admitting its truth, man must 
resign his ^dignity, and must sacrifice the powers 
and the accomplishments of his nature to ease 
and to indolence. But the intention of Pro- 
vidence seems to be very different. He has be- 
stowed upon man great intellectual powers, and 
endowed him with wonderful energies of soul^ 
mnd his Will must be, that these powers and 
energies should be put forth, and developed and 
matured by exertion. Now, the more perfect 
the monarchy, the less occasion there is for the 
talents and the exertions of subjects. The wisdom 
of the prince pervades every branch of adminis- 
Nation and extends to every corner of the eoii^ 
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pire ; it remedies every disorder, and provides 
for every contingency: the subject has nothing 
to do bat to enjoy, and to applaud, the vigilance 
and the foresight of his sov^eign. That a state 
so governed is very delightful in description, and 
very prosperous in reality, I admit j but what are 
its fruits, and what the result of its prosperity? 
Ease, or rather indolende, pride, and luxury. 
No manly talents ripen, no rough hardy virtues 
prosper under its influence. Look at the Roman 
empire under Trajan and the Antonines, the most 
accomplished princes that have ever adorned a 
throne, whose era is represented by Gibbon as 
constituting the happiest period of human history. 
Peace, justice, and order, reigned, it is true, in 
every province, and the Capital received every 
4ay additional embellishments, 

Mollia securae peragebant otia gentes. Ovid. 

But what great men arose to distinguish and 
to immortalize this age of happiness ? The two 
Flinys, Tacitus, and Suetonius. Look next at 
the great republic in the days of Cicero, when 
jarring factions and dashing interests roused 
every passion, and awakened every energy : when 
every virtue and every vice stood in array and 
struggled for the mastery. See what talents 
were displayed ! what genius blazed! what noble 
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characters arose an all sides ! Lucretius, Sallust, 
Cato, Pompey, Cicero, and "Cfiesar, ali sprang «p 
in the midst of public femieintatkm, and owe 
their viiiues, their acquirements, and their fame 
to the stormy vscissiitodes of a popular goTern- 
meot. Behold again the glories of the Augustan 
age, all a splendid neflection of the settivig sun 
0f lifcerty. Virgil^ Horace^ atvd Titus Iivi«s, 
were nui>»ed, ednacsuted^ and formed under the 
fiaepaUicj they speak its lo^y language, and 
i^neathe in crery page its generous and ennoiMifig 
tfentimeQte. Let us again turn to the ttaliaa 
fltates. Naples has £or many ages, indeed almoiA 
£fvet since (the iHrne ef Ciesar, been under the 
sway of a monarch ; Florence, far many a oen- 
tnry, and in reality tSIl the sixteenth, was a re-, 
public. How unproductive in genius is Naples j 
how exuberant Florence ! 

In pursuing these observations I am tempted 
to go a step farther, and to inftjr from the great 
^prosperity of >the Italian, as well as of tlieancienA 
Orecian republics, that small ^territories are better 
calcnlatted for happiness and for liberty than eK** 
tensive eHopires. Almost all the great tow«is ip 
Italy, particularly on the coasts and in die 
northecn provinces, have in their tur^s been in-. 
4«f^Ddenl; ; asid during the era of their indierpen'- 
4infi% wko^tsoever miglit be the fcirm of iheir in^ 
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tenial government, have enjoyed an uausuai 
fshare of opulence, consideratton, and pablie*£di«- 
city. MantiMf Verona^ and Viomza^ owe aU. 
their magnificence to their governora or to thdr 
senate, during that period ; sinee their sabjec«- 
iion or. annexation to greater states, they have 
}o6t their population and riches, and seem to 
tsubsist on the scanty remains of their former 
fu*OBper]ty. 

JSienna and Pisa could once connt each a huni- 
dred thoMsand inhabitants, and thoagh their terri^ 
tiories scarce extended ten malos around their 
iraik, yet their opulence enabled them to erect 
edifices that would do honor to the richest »o^ 
fiarchies. These cities yielded in time to Idle 
preyaili«ig influence 4d their rival Florence ; and 
under its ]>ukes they withered awa^y into secoQf 
dary towns; while their wide drcumferenc^, 
stately streets, and marble edifices daily remind 
the few scattered inhabitants, of the greatness 
and of the glory of their ancestors, 

jLuoea still retains its independeiftce and stp 
liberty, and with them, its population, its opu- 
lence, and its fertility. Purma and Modema 
possess the latter advastages beca»s^ indepen^ 
dent, but in an inferior degree comparatively, 
' |»6caase not free, Bologm, is (i am afraid I may 
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now say wcis) a most flourishing city, though an- 
nexed to the papal territory; because though 
subject to the pontiff, it is in part governed by 
its own magistrates, and enjoys many of the 
benefits of actual independence. 

These petty states, it is true, were agitated by 
factions at home, and engaged in perpetual war- 
fare abroad ; but their civic tempests and foreign 
hostilities, like the feuds and the contests of the 
ancient Greeks, seem to have produced more 
good than evil. They seldom terminated in car- 
nage or in destruction ; while they never failed 
to give a strong impulse to the public mind, and 
to call forth in the collision every latent spark of 
virtue and of genius. It may, perhaps, be ob- 
jected, that such petty states are too much ex- 
posed to external hostility, and are incapable of 
opposing a long and an effectual resistance to a 
powerful invader; and the fate of Italy itself 
may be produced as an instance of the misery and 
desolation to which a country is exposed when 
divided, and subdivided into so many little inde- 
pendent communities. It may indeed be dif- 
ficult for such states to preserve their indepen- 
dence at a time like the present, when two or 
three overgrown Powers dictate to the rest of 
JEurope, and when great masses are necessary to 
resist the impetus of such preponderant agents. 
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But I know not whether a sort of federal union, 
like that of Switzerland (for Smtzerland lost her 
liberty, not because subdivided but because ener- 
vated) or an occasional subjection, like that of 
the Greeks to Agamemnon, and that of the 
Italian municipal towns to the Roman republic, 
when the common cause required them to unite 
and act as one body (while at the other times 
each state enjoyed its own laws and was govern- 
ed by its own magistrates, under the honorable 
appellation of Socii :) I know not whether such 
a conditional and qualified submission would not 
be adequate to all the purposes of defence, and 
even of conquest in general, without subverting 
the independence, or checking;' the prosperity of 
any state in particular. 



Sic fortis Etruria crevit : 



Scilicet et rerum facta est pulcherrinia Roma. 

But to conclude, and to sum up the history of 
Italy in one short observation : No country has 
ever been the subject or the theatre of so many 
wars, has enjoyed a greater portion or a longer 
duration of liberty, has exhibited more forms of 
government, and has given birth to so many and 
such powerful empires and republics. Virgil 
seems, therefore, not only to have described its 
past, but explored its future destinies, when com* 
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priBin^ in four emphatic words its eventful annals^ 
he represents it as. 



Gravidam imperiis, belloque freraentem. • 

Mieid iv. 22^. 



liANGUAGE AND LITERATtJRE OF 
MODERN ITALY. 

IV. That a country sut)ject to so many vieisstT 
tude6, coloaiz^d by so v^wy dilgerenjt tribe^^ ap^ 
OMivulsod by $io many di^striiK^tiye rA^QhftM>^», 
should have not only varied iM diajacts bi|tsop9£-> 
times totally changped its idion9» mmt a|)|>ear 
natural and almost inevitable : ive are only sur- 
prized vehen we find that in opposition to the in- 
fluence of so many causes^ Italy has retained, for 
so long a series of agest sio much of on^ lao^uage» 
and preserved amidst the influx of so many bar* 
luarous nations uttering such discordant jai-^ns, 
.tb^e full harmonious pounds of its native Latins 
I hsffife elsewhere made some observations on th^ 
origin and progress of this language*, and I 
need only add tji^at it remained lopg in a i^tfute of 
in^ajiey and imperfacitiio^; that, in tlie short spai^e 
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of one hundred and fifty or two hundred years« 
it passed rapidly to the highest refinement; and 
that in the days of Cicero and Virgil, it was 
compared by the partial Komans, and not with^^ 
out some appearance of reason^ for copiousness^ 
grace, and majesty, to the most perfect of human 
dialeets, the language of Plato and of Demos* 
thenes. Its decline was as rapid as its progress* 
The same century may be said to have witnessed 
its perfection and its decay. The causes that 
produced this decay continued to operate during 
ten or even twelve centuries with increasing ac- 
tivity, during which Latin was first corrupted, 
and then repolished and softened into modern 
Italian. When this change took place, by what 
causes it was efiected, or, in other words, when 
and from what the Italian language originated, 
has been a matter of much curious research and 
long discussion among the learned in Italy ; and 
where the most eminent native critics differ, it 
would be presumption in a foreigner to decide. 
As to the precise period when pure Latin ceased 
to be spoken it would indeed be liseliess to in^ 
quire, because impossible to discover. Lan- 
guages ar^ improved and corrupted, formed and 
lost almost imperceptibly : the change in them, 
as in the works of nature, though daily carried 
on, becomes observable only at distant peridd^, 
while the intermediate gradations are so minute 
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as to elude observation. Gibbon, who might 
have been expected to enlarge upon a point so 
interesting in itself and so intimately connected 
with his subject as the fate of the Latin language, 
has only mentioned in general terms and with- 
out any alhision to the time, its entire cessation 
as a living tongue. For want of better informa- 
tion on this pointy the following observations may^ 
perhaps, be acceptable. 

The Latin language, stripped indeed of its 
elegance, but still grammatical and genuine, sur- 
vived the invasion and the expulsion of the Goths, 
and continued to be spoken in Rome in the 
beginning of the seventh century. That it 
was spoken under Theodoric and his suc- 
cessors appears evident from their laws, regu- 
lations, and letters in Gassiodorus. In one of 
these letters, Theodahatu^, then king of Italy, 
speaking of the language of Rome, says — " Roma 
tradjit eloquium quo suavius nihil anditvr^.^^ 
After the long and destructive war, which ter- 
minated in the expulsion of the Goths, we find 
Gregory the Great, in the beginning of the 
seventh century, delivering his instructions to his 
flock in Latin, and in a style far more fluent and 
correct than Cassiodorus, who preceded him by 
more than fifty years. It is to be remembered, 

^ ' ■ J i . " ■■ m 

* Cass. lib. X. ep. 7, 
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that these instractions were not learned hurangues, 
adclerumj but familiar discourses addressed to 
the people on Sundays, and consequently in the 
language best understood by those to whom they 
were directed. I am aware, that Fomerius asserts 
in a note on the epistle of Theodahatus, which I 
have quoted above, that he himself had seen a 
deed drawn up at Ravenna in the reign of Jus- 
tinian^ in the language of modern Italians ; eo 
sermone quo vulgus Italia nunc utitur; but what- 
ever may be the genuineness of such an instru- 
ment or deed, it is evident, from the expression 
of the king which I have cited, that such could 
not have been the language of Rome at that era. 

From the time of Gregory the Great to the 
restoration of the western empire, Rome, though 
perpetually threatened, was never taken by the 
Lombards, nor by any other barbarians, nor is 
there any appearance that any very extraordi* 
nary influx of strangers flowed into it during 
that interval. We may therefore conclude, that, 
excepting the natural progress of barbarism in a 
dark and distracted age, the language remained 
unaltered ; especially as all the public and pri- 
vate documents that have been transmitted to 
us from the intervening period are all drawn up 
in regular grammatical Latin. We may, I 
believe, on the same or similar reasons, ground 
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an inference, that the same language though 
more corrapied still contiftoed in use during the 
ninth, tenth, and even eleventh centuries. In 
fact, all the sermons, letters, documents, and 
inscriptiotts oi this era are ail Latin^ more or less 
corrupt, according to the profession and the in* 
formation of the writer* 

But, while I represent Latin as the language 
of the higher and better informed part of the 
community, so late as the eleventh century, I do 
not mean to assert that the lower classes, parti- 
cularly in the country, spoke a dialect so regular 
and correct; and I am aware that at a much 
earlier period the pure and grammatical lan- 
guage of the classics was not even understood 
by the common people, at least in the transaU 
pifte provinces. lathe third council of Tours, 
Anno 813, the clergy are required to explain or 
to translate their sermons into Rusticam Roma^ 
7mm Imguam; and in Fonianini we find the 
form of a solemn engagement between Charjes 
the Bald king of France, and Lewis of Ger* 
many, in the year 842, in that language, or 
rather jargon very different indeed from Latin ; 
bttt we can only infer from hence, that beyond 
the Alps the progress of barbarism was far more 
rapid than in Italy. So late indeed as the 
twelftti century, we find a Calabriaui hermit 
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traversing* the country, and crying out as he 
went along — Benedittu^ sanctificatu, laudatu, lu 
patre, lu • Fillu, lu spiritu sanctUf terminations 
still retained in the . Sicilian and Wallachian 
dialects, probably taken from the vulgar tongue, 
and though corrupted, still very intelligible to a 
Roman ; at all events, this language and even 
modem Italian was long honored with the appel- 
lation of lAngua Romana and Latiua. 

From these observations, I think we may at 
least conclude, that no new llinguage was intro- 
duced into Italy by any of the invading tribes. 
Odoacer and-the Heruli were masters of Italy 
during the space of seventeen years only, a time 
too short to influence the language of a whole 
country. Theodoric and his Goths probably 
spoke Latin*. They had long been in the ser- 



* Odoacer made himself mastet of Home and of Italy in 
tbe year 476, and was defeated and slain by Theodoric king 
of the Goths, in 493. The Goths were, in their turn, ex- 
pelled in 553. . The Lombards under Alboin invaded.Italy, 
and made themselves masters of the northern provinces in 
the year 569, and their kingdom was destroyed in the year 
774. The Saracens visited it, for the first time, in the year 
820, and the Mormans in 1016. A considerable number of 
Vandals were introduced by Belisarius into Italy, after the 
conquest of Africa, as was<a whole colony of Bulgarians at a 
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Vf cA bf tile ^Mpire, «iiid mtay^ perhaps most xi 
%^eito> *kft<i iMsi^n hwrsed Mni ^duoaied in its 
^choclB ^ntl le^oM. Bender they w^re tA^ 
ledted in an aimy) attd liot Iiunrer0ii9 «aioiiigli to' 
^(ydhtoe «ndk a tev^^ron «l» ^ ohainge df lal^- 
gti^g^e o^t* a cowvti^ «o e^Mensive; to which 
May b^ ftidfe^ tihat tb^ ven^ratien foi* the 
lloHihB nlMi^ Wa^ :MifeK <^a!t^ ^A *4ft<der to con- 
ceal their -b^^Mtrfslfty ithey Bi^leiavQired 1o adopt 
the language, the manners, and the dress of a 
^eojik s6 far superior io Mram. Mei^e^ven, llieir 
feifgn did ntft exceed the aatrrorw Itmito of ^kis^ 
yeairs ; alter ^hfch, duping the ooat*se»0f it long 
and bloody "war, thfiy were almost «x4;erBEitBalfed 
'by Beltsamm, and by Nspses. The Jjoubftrds 
'cftft^ed tta^ly soon after the eirpukftcni ^df 4te 
'G*tfth», atfd ^ettiafftfed there tfar the space <rf tunc 
l}Tlifdl<ed y^ars; "btititheir niAdence^ffvias coDfined 
principally to the northern provinces, and con- 
sequently neither extended to Home, nor to the 
greater ^part of ^the south : and they also, like 
the Odths, seem, as appears from their laws, \o 
'hseve bdofrt^ the langusige of italy^ land ^vtibat- 



hter 'period, to ciil(Wd1^'it9-|»nrritices'«h3popiJlst^a by^vvlln 
'Of 'th(?^^ hitter 'lCDldtli€s it Mrafs observed »% »ooiit«ii]porary 
^Hr<<f$, <thdtUh€fy<st^ti ^qfwHeil ^tke Mtive lialiaflfe in the 
puHty utid'tlie «<]rft«cttic»s>4f thMrMsMBiiiijQ. 



(i;y r jq<wliiwW9c;e ^ qpev^n. To Aejje ^r 

tHrhidii J[ ^ave ,v;iefi^^ei^^ a^ fyf «s iJt^ese ^if^fff^? 
jfffb ^pfyffjf f^ ff».- ^j^e fcfcfff^r ijs peculiarly fo^ 
if^ J^rpiyiif^, ^ ttie lattw ^e rou^ fffljl 
^i^qcffdant; aft^ cpn^equefltly ;«re mjiy tjoBidijidf^ 
4yi*' iftjliWi f^9e? 051^ Q-w^ its ofigio 40 b!irj>|f 
flJMWi ^ iMwr, ifeat ?te jintroductw^i y^ 
gradual, and the operation, not of one, bat of 
many succeeding ages. 

jBut.^till it may be a^ed, whence ^dpe^ Ij^JLligP 
origin ifriioa Ahe .c<iKcupti^.f^itbe Lai^n laagaaga> 

^e capf^s.ftf ^)mV W^ i? wF.^S9m}y «» 

the .et'41 (y^ >^ius JGmm.* H^ <QmktVi})«(i (<^ 

M 2 
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the twelfth century, when the modern dialect 
first assumed a regular and grammatical form ? 
The causes were, first, the great influx of pro- 
vincials into Rome. Caesar, to strengthen his 
party, brought several noble Crauls who had 
attached themselves to his fortunes into Italy, 
raised them to various dignities, and perhaps 
introduced some of them into the senate itself 
then thinned by the civil war and its conse- 
quences*. This evil increased after the extinc- 
tion of the Julian line, when the governors, and 
oftentimes the natives of distant provinces edu- 
cated in the midst of soldiers, and unacquainted 
with the refinements of the capital, were pro- 
moted to the first stations, and not unfrequently 
raised to the imperial dignity itself* It reached 
a most alarming pitch in the time of Diocletian, 
and continued from that period to the downfal 
of the western empire, filling all the offices of 
state, crowding the legions, and degrading the 
throne itself, by the introduction and the usurpa- 



* The concourse of strangers was so great about this 
period, that Caesar, to enable them to share the public 
amusements with which he entertained the Itoman peqple, 
had plays acted in all languages. — Suet. Div. Jul. Cas. 39. 

CoQfluxerunt enim, says Cicero abintt tk& same time^ multi 
inquinate loquentes ex diversis locis. — Dt Clar. Orat 

5 
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tion of barbarians. . Tbe inBaence of theie 
intruders upon the Roman idiom, may be tracefl 
through Lucan, Seneca, and Martial, to Am-* 
mianus Marcellinus and Salvian* 

Secondly, the introduction of colloquial and 
oftentimes rustic pronunciation into the style of 
the higher classes, as well as into regular com- 
position, or writing. The suppressicm of £nal 
letters^ such as s* and m, was, we know, com* 



« Quin etiam quod jam subrusticum ^idetuTy x>lim autem 
politius, eorum verboruiDf quorum eaedem erant postremae 
duse, quae sunt in optumus, postremam litteram detotihebant^ 
pisi vocalis insequebatur. Ita non erat offensio in versibus^ 
quam nunc /ugiunt poetae novi. Ita enim loquebantur : 

Qui est omnibu princeps. 'Non, omnibus princeps, Et. 
Vitd illd dignu locoque. Non dignus. 

Gicero had observed a little before, that the. use of the 
aspirate was much less common aiidently than it was in bis 
time« and that the early Romans were accustomed to prxi- 
nounce Cetegos, triumpos, Cartaginem, &c. that is, as the 
modem Italians (Orator 48). The more frequent use of the 
aspirate was probably derived from the Greek pronunciation, 
which began to influence Roman elocution about that period* 
—Cic. de Claris Orat. 74. 

The obiervajtions of Qubtilian upop the S and the JIf iu» 
curious J . 



•»Sfl id braifidfjr febnfgrSatiort dfid Ifi liglll ^Ml- 
Jf8$illdHi, afia #4«pr8BaWyr«H lM^c»rfflt «f the 
Iferi^flt and fefelfemhikjr df Ihfe full SBmd, Alifliilt 
universal in th^ pfbVinfces a«d In IhiS €0tlfitty. 
In the latter class, the custom of uniting a word 
t«raiitt«iil^ ih k yowelj with Ihe folldwing frord 
beginbirff vritk oH^ ^^ wie;tt as ad indistinct {tiro- 
hUtiti^tioli bf Vim«ls ahd toUilonsiM^s of sihiildr 
SmihdS, WJ19 t{ttti^«!d by Citet^. These elisions 
^«^ Tfefy Antitnir, ftttd probably remained amon^ 
the peasantry when-given up by the more polished 
mhabilants of tte Capital, In fa^t, from the 
inscription on the rostral pillar, and the epitaph 
of the Scipios, we find thai tfee m and s were 
anciently suppressed, even in writings that trie 
h lltid tbe t^ the e and the i^ were used indis- 



Ca&teram consooantes qubqae, ^^qiie pr§ecipu% .qu» 
mit asperiores io comnrissura verborum rixantur .' • . • 
• • • • quae fuh causa et Servio subtraheodae, S^ literae 
. quoties ultima esset aliaque coDsooaiite susciperetur. Quod 
. r&prebendit Lauraniu8> Messala defeadit. Nam neque 
Luipilium putant uti «adem ultima )cam dicit }Serenu fuit et 
digiti^ loco; qoioetjam Cicero in Oratore plures antiquorum 
tradit sic locutos inde Belligtrar^t po' meridiem. £t ilia 
Censorii Catonis 'DiV hanc; aeqne', M, litera is E moUita« 
Quae in veteribus libris reperta mutare imperiti solent et 
1!%& liM^rtmi A fM^feUthiA ihiect4ri y%Aw^ ^wik cvAIfceo* 
tur.^Qtftn/t7. lib, ix. 



p)oy«di»)^s^^^if^ Ip ftp iUit?vftto4g0> i^hm 
few kpQw l»Qw to r§wl qp writef w4 i^udj w?i;t 
Xhe 4g^ that fpilpw^ tb^ M of th^ RoGQ^ii 
Empire, th^ ^mmmXim «f ibo I^^w^r c\9a$ 
fgemnlly h0CQm§^ ihftt of the oomm^nitj «t larf ^» 
diul M Imgth neqmrea atitboiiiifty by tipis »nA 

Afu^er M4i£i^, f imilftr tod cpoAWi^»t> was 
lib^ jfQOr^nc^ 0f Plihogrfdpbyi. Th^ dreadful 
np^ dmtfn§ti^^ vvurs tbtit pr#p«Kb4 end follp^di 
|J^aidi«a«twii9/«rent, «i}fi(M»dled *iill literary purr 
iiiiJIiS} ^9^vfid All i^bDQl^ aad aeiiufi0ri66» %xii 
4^pn^#4 f«r ^4es «l)e iiitobitaots Df Ila^y ^ di- 
iim§i «|11 meiftny 0^ imatrjiictioii, Bosks wem 9UBj 

doiied to the regulation of the ear only, and the 
ear was unguided by knowledge, and depraved 
ty Jb vMnpws d^^oi^s^f^£^, We m^ ewi^y gu«js 
ksm A lUng^a^e u^.st be' /li8%arefll when ^biM 
g^nren «p te the managemen^t of ignorance, when . 
we observe tow our own servants and peasants 
spell the commonest words of their native tongue, 
enmk ^thougii in 4^ir in&ney 4iiey »ay have 
4eairne'd at least the dements of reading and 
sp^Hin^*. 

*To the ignorance of /OithpgKgpby yie«i|i^ PHUok^haU 
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Amodg these causes we may perhaps number 
the false refinements of the Italians themselves} 
and it is highly probable, as the learned Maffei 
conjectures, that the unparalleled effeminacy of 
the Romans during the second, third, and fourth 
centuries, might have extended itself even to their 
language, multiplied its smoother sounds, re* 
trenched some of its rougher combinations, and 
turned many of its manly and majestic closes by 
consonants into the easier flow of vowel termina- 
tions. No circumstance relative to- the Italian 
language is so singular and so unaccountable as 
its softness. The influence of the peasantry of 
the country, as well as that of the northern bar- 
barians, must have tended, it would seem, to 
untune the language, and to fill it with jarring 
and discordant sounds; yet the very reverse has 



the comiptibn of the Latin language: hence the degradation 
of the Capitdlium into Campidoglio, the Portico of Caius 
l^uciiis (Gail et Luoii) into Galluccio ; henc« tiie Busta Ga}- 
)oruQi bi^caipe Porto Gallo, the Cloapa^ Chiavicha^ Videpj, 
Ve^go, ^odie^ Oggi, <&c. &c. &c, 

The mosl; material change took place not in the sound but 
in the sense of the words, though it i» di0ic|^lt tot^onc^ve 
hoYf it could have been effectect Thus, laxarc to loosep^ 
unbind, has become -lasciare to let g0| to let in general ; 
0avffrfi to bolloWi indent, is now to take, to draw. Moriidus^ 
•iekly, morbid, mortiio^ soft^ A^r, 
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happened, and the alteration has beeB conducted 
as if under the management of an academy em- 
ployed for the express purpose of rendering ^the 
utterance distinct and easy, as well as soft and 
musicah Thus the termitiation of ait, so often 
recurring in Latin, was .supposed to have a bel- 
lowing sound, and indeed Cicero calls it muffien- 
tem litteram; the s again was heard to hiss too 
often at theqndof words j as t closing the third 
person was considered as too short and smart for 
a concluding letter; they weria all three sup- 
pressed. CI, ply tVf have somewhat indistinct as 
well as harsh in the utterance; the first, was 
changed before a vowel into chij the second into 
pi; the t was separated from the r, and a vowel 
inserted to give the organ time to unfold itself, 
and to prepare for the forcible utterance of the 
latter letter. Thus Clavis,placere, traherej were 
softened into chiave, piacere, tirare. For similar 
reasons, 9it, c^p^ when followed by i, were obliged 
to give way, and sommiSf actus, assumptuSf meta- 
morphosed into sonno, atto, assonto ; in short, not 
to multiply examples, which the reader's obser- 
vatioi> may furnish in abundance, the abiative 
C^se was adopted as the most harmonious, and 
the first conjugation as the most sonorous. The 
only defect of this nature in Italian, and it may 
be apparent only, is the frequent return of the 
jsyUables ce and i?i, which convey a sort of chirping 
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soundt not fdeasing I think when too often ^re^ 
peated. 
« 
As for the want of energy in that langaage, it 
is a reproach which tit may mnke who has never 
read Dante, Ariosto, or Tasso ; he who has pe« 
rused them knows that in energy both of hingnage 
and of sentiment, they yield only to their illus* 
trioQs masters, Virgil and Homer, and will ac«^ 
knowledge with a satyii&t of taste and spirit, that 
they strengthen und harmonize both ike ear and 
iheiifUeUect'^. 

In fine^ though the invading tribes did not ifi* 
(reduce a new lai^oage into Italy, yet they miwt 
be allowed to have had some share ia oorrupting 
and dis]%uring the old, by perverting iUae seitfie 
of words^ invertiiag' the order of sentences, . and 
thus infecting the whole la^g-uage w^ tbeiiMe^ 
curivcy af their own dialects !}-« Hencc^ tfai»ttgh 



tlliis eorruptiOD Vida exaggerates and deplores as a 
thabgls t>f laaguage imptrsed i)y the victorious iarbarian; on 
tbe sul^ugaited Italkan, 

PieridcA doQeclR.omto» et Tiberina fluenta 
Dtsstntiere, ^ItiQfs expulsive protiiuis oris. 
tOuiti isamm wM, ^iKo gun aspeia «perlo 
2 
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tlie ^eat bddy ^ Itolmfi felnain I^tin, ydf it is 
fivt difficult td ihcovet s^nic^ fof eif A ftci^f^tiMi, 
and even point out tbe ktif uftf ^s from ^hi«h they 
have b€«ki tdkmi; ftlld tboUf h sin^lat* yet it il^ 
«&rtftiti> that the Qr^ek^ tb6 8davoiiia^, and the 
Ai^abie tdhgueb battg fbttttsti^d many, if not th^ 
greatest part, of these tralatitimis tefms« 

The df>st remain^ the Ittngua^e of Apulia, 
XktMrtiAi and oth^ iontbeM dhitHtts of Itdly, 
ivhith t«oiltiniied tinit^ to this Gre^k £]mpire 
many agteft Hfltef the ^11 xA the Western^ The 
mkmtA wai brovight Sntd Italy fibout the middle 
«f tbg seventh dfentttfy by a tdOlMy df Bul^ arianft, 
egtabli!9hed in th& ^6Aihefn pravinees by the 
^neek Empett)tiii: and the lart by the SaraceM, 
who established themaelves iA.tSk%, atid in some 
«[3[aritii«e towni in Citl^J^ftAi during the ninth 
and tenth c^nMriei. The Lombards probably 



'•7TI'* f * " *" ~ •♦'•"Tf-'-a rrmn 



Saepius irrumpens. Sunt jussi vertere morem 
Ausonidae victi, Tictoris vocibus usi. 

This change of language however is confiiied to abbut a 
thousand worcls, whicli are derived eithel* from barbarous 
6ifiWete, br fr6tti abkhbWft "MXte^. MharUkni b» eblhetted 

tMiysf^idftAliiK . 
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left some, though, I believe, faw traces of their 
uncouth jargon behind them ; and the same may 
be supposed of the Vandals, whom Belisarius 
transported from Africa, and established as co- 
lonists in some of the most fertile provinces, to 
repair the dreadful havoc made in their popula- 
tion by the Gothic war. 

. These causes were doubtless more than suffi- 
cient to produce all the changes which hav^ taken 
place in the ancient language of Italy, even 
though we shoujld reject the conjecture of Maffeif 
who supposes, that Italian retains much of the 
ancient dialects of the different provinces, which 
dialects yielded to Latin in the great towns during 
the dominion of Rome, but always remained in 
vigor in the villages and among the peasantry. 
Yet this opinion, in itself probable, as may well 
be supposed, since it is supported by such autho« 
rity as that of the learned Marquis, is strength- 
ened, and I might say almost established, by the 
information and the acutepess of Lanzu 

But whatever foreign words or barbarous terms 
might have forced their way into the language 
of Italy, they have resigned their native rough- 
ness as they passed the Alps 09 the sea, dropped 
their supernumerary consonants, or changed them 
into vowels; and instead of a nasal or guttural 
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t^lose, they have*assumed the fulness and the ma- 
jesty of Roman termination. Such words there- 
fore may, in general, be considered rather as 
embellishments than as deformities, and unques- 
tionably add much* to the copiousness, without 
diminishing the harmony of the language. In 
this latter respect, indeed, Italian stands unri- 
valled. Sweetness is its characteristic feature : 
all modern dialects admit its superior charms, and 
the* genius of music has chosen it for^the vehicle 
of his most melodious accents. That this advan- 
tage is derived from the mother tongue princi- 
pally, is apparent, as all the sounds of the modern 
. language are to be found in the ancient ; but some 
attempts seem to have been made, by retrench- 
ing the number of consonants and multiplying 
that of vowels; by suppressing aspirations and 
separating mutes; in short, by multiplying the 
opener sounds, arid generalizing the more sono- 
rous cases, tenses, and conjugations, to improve 
the smoothness of Latin, and to increase, if pos- 
sible, its harmonious powers. How far these 
attempts have succeeded is very questionable; 
especially as they have been counteracted by the 
introduction, or rather, the extension, of articles 
and of auxiliary verbs, that dead weight imposed 
by barbarism on all modem languages, and in- 
vented, it.vottld seem, for the express puipose of 
checking the rapidity of thought, and encumber- 



ing ike §qw of » fienteiie^. It^'ikk re^Pfi% pwrr 
4ialect ,pf UiUy b#tmy« m.»ri^« (^ sl|bv«vy #n4 i9f 

MUton Episi. ad Pafrem. 

Italian is, however, freer from these burth^ps 
tjigip any pthei* uioderq language ; hut this partial 
exepfiptio^, ^^M<ch it owes to a ^^ajl•er resemblaixce 
to its original L^jitin, while it pjroves its superi- 
ority onqne side, only .s1\q ws its inferiority on the 
oth^r. To which v^e n^ay a4d, that the Roman 
pronunciatipn, the only one >¥hich gives Italian 
all the graces and all the swqetnes^ of which it is 
.susceptible, is evidently the echo of the anciept 
Iq,nguage transmitted fcom generation to gene- 
ration, and never entirely Ipst in ;that immortal 
Capital. Let not the daughter therefore 

^dfigoosa foite 4^ secondo o&oie. 

di^nt^ jJt^ llo^QTs of 4ibe ¥j»^i4, huf, ^cfiojifi^t 
J^ers^lf wjith Jbi^ing Ac)s;;Qoay.l§^gQf^]a^A6i^.rj^t.f^ 
Jthe ifftii^t .qf hfer roff^r^ng*. 



f >^ .l..f»gA 



*^''Figlia fbensi della Latina^ ma non men bella e nobHe 
4ie& 4)iadre;'' ga^ Mwratovi with pardonable -paftialityr— 
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I wiU now proceed to point out to^ae of th^- 
«Mst striking ^ntuKS of reiemlilmnce, wiiichiiavt 
Weil obMnned hetween the inoderai and the an* 
cseHt dialecte of Italy, aad at tjie same tiima in*' 
4ic«ite aeferal ^onds borrowed by the fomer 
from the latter. These I shall extract prtnei*- 
pally from Lanzi. I vt'ill then follow Latin in 
its decline, as I formerly traced it in its ad- 
vancement', and by presenting the reader with 
'flpecknens sf the latinity of each icteutaryt ena^Jb 
him to mark its approximation to the xsod^si 
laogaage.* 

IPhe drfferences between. Ibe early and iai&r 

Ijtftins, tmd b^ween ^t^tem and the modern Ita^ 

liflsis, 'may 'be i^lasfied imder four heals*—!. De- 

"trmefio — II. Adjectio — HI. Immututw-^IV* 

Transmutatio. 

* 

The i/trartans, like 4he I^ians, often re- 
trenched syllables, as ita for ^i^fAsc, xj^a for k«s/uj^, 
and so the modern Italian pro for prodoj &c. 
^and in Oante, ca fornma. 



* The reader will recollect, that the limits of the present 
work dblige me to confine myself to a few genenll observa^ 
tions, anti to giveiiim rather an imperfect sket<lh^ tl«ma^iiii 
i^i«w,'cff thts^¥«vy e4itcii6ireiind.inteiestjj||subj<^t. 
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Retrenching the last syllable, was common 
from Nutna to Ennius, pa for partef po for po^ 
pulo; and in the latter, cael for cmlum, ddnl 
homo for dehilis, in Lucretius famul for famu^ 
lus: a practice very common in Italian^ espe- 
cially in poetry, 

Che noQ han tempo di pur tor gli scudi. 

Ariosto^ 

han for hannOf pur for pure, tor for torre (to^ 
yliere). . 

The letters N and R were often omitted, as 
Cosol iiisus for Consul rur^us. M at the begin- 
ning, as Ecastor for Mecastorf &c. and oftener 
at the end, as JRegem Antioco, and Samnio cepet. 
.S was generally omitted at the end of words, as 
/ami causd. 

Cato the censor entirely omitted the M, ac- 
cording to Quintilian. 

Vowels, in long syllables, were doubled, as 
Feelix. 

In some of the ancient Italian dialects, and 
even in Latin, as in the modern language, 
vowels were sometimes inserted between two 
consonants, merely to prevent harsh sounds; 
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thus AEPOIEO^for AP02E0, &c. ; principes, an* 
cipes^ for princepSf anceps, materi for matri: fi- 
rare in Italian for irahere. 

E and O were often added at the end, as 
illicOf/acef dice, for illic, fac, die; like the mo- 
dem, amano, face, dice. 

Syllables added in the beginning, middle, and 
end of words, not uncommon anciently ; danunt 
for dant is a remarkable instance: in Italian 
Chiavica for Cloaca. 

The custom of the modern Italians of ending 
syllables and words with vowels, is derived from 
their ancestors, the Latins, the Umbri, and the 
Etrurians, as well as the Oscans, as arferture for 
adfertur, hoco for hoc. Sec. 

Letters were frequently transposed to facili^ 
tate utterance by the Dorians and their Italian 
colonies anciently^ as KAPNEI02 for KPANEIOI, 
a name of Apollo ; as by the modern Italians* 

C, among the ancient Latins, often used for 
ff, as €icnu for agnus, and for g as coUdie, as also 
for X as facit for faxit, sometimes with s as vocs, 
&CC. for vox, &c. 

VOL.. IV. N 
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Syllables displaced, 2iS precula, perffula, Thar- 
somenOf Thrasomeno; and in derivatives, as from 
Mop(pr] forma, Tsfnv tener : all in use in Italian. 

F, V, and B, and sometimes S and N, were 
used merely to mark the aspiration, as Ferdeunif 
Hordeum, Helia,V€liaf Eneti, Veneti, Fruges, 
Bruges. 

Consonants, of sounds not very dissimilar, 
were often used indiscriminately or confusedly 9 
as B P and F : M and N : D and T. Bellum, 
Duellum ; Purrhus, Burrhus ; CapidoliMtn, Ca^ 
pitoliumy from whence perhaps the modern Cam- 
pidogliOf &c. 

E was a prevalent letter, and often substi^ 
tuted for I, as in Italian. O also often substi- 
tuted for E and U, as Vostri, colpa, &c. as again 
in Italian. 

Aspirations ^ere marks of rusticity in the 
earlier ages of Rome ; but became common at 
a later period. 

Diphthongs were used in genitives, datives, ab- 
latives, for simple vowels. 

The Etrurians and ancient Latins, like the 
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modern Itlilians, often Wrote 6 for. au, as phs^ 
trum for plostrOy as also dede for dedit, Oreule 
for Urguleius. . . 

4Sapsa for seipsa; on at the end of verbs in- 
stead of un^/as conveneron^ vt' hence the Italian 
amdron, sentiron^ &c. cavneaa for cave ne eas. 

The Italian sound of «, like ts, is very ancient, 
as appears from a medal of Trezsenej on which, 

for Z6UO is SAfuf. 

Ct was generally changed by the ancient as 
by the modern Italians into tt, as Coctius into 
CottiuSfj>actum into pattumf factum iatofattum, 
&c. ; in Italian, Cottio, pattOy fatto, &c. 

Great confusion also prevailed in the ancient 
punctuation: sometjmes neither sentences nor 
words were separated ; at other times syllables, 
and even letters* 



WORDS. 

Susum (for sursum) ancient Latio, (hence the 
Italian suso)j found in an inscription of the year 

of Rome 686. 

n2 ■■' • ■ 
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Piisi for sieuty hence the Italian eosi. 

Deheberis and Teeheris for TiherU* 

Among jiuch words we may rank Vitdh, 
TorOf Caprit, Porc», which occur in the Eugu-^^ 
bian tables^ and were common in Italy before 
the formation and the general adoption of Latin.. 

CAsino is derived from the Sabine Caseinum. * 

The Italian €ome seems to be derived from 
ctkme or cum^ sometimes spelt qnom^ 

Cima fbr summit, is foatid in Lacilins, and 
seems to have been confined in process of time 
to popular use. 

BasiuTh, ftdw^t, used by Cat«Uus onty itt the 
purer age of Latin, And afterwards resumed by 
Juvenal, Martial, and PetroniiR^; it seems to 
have been borrowed, like the word Ploxenumy 
used by the same author, from the Yenetic dia- 
lect. Citca Padum iv^enit^ says Quintiiian. 

Ohstinuta mente is used in the Italian sense 
by the same poet. — CiiL Viii. v. 11. 

In Flautus we find several words suppCRS^d to^ 
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be derived frem the Sabines, M^hich were gra- 
dually retrenched from pure latiuity, but pre- 
served probably \n the popular idiom, and re- 
vived i» the moderq language. Such are^ 

Batuen (now battere) to strike, 

Pqplam for populnnu 

Danunt (dant) now danm^ 

Dice for die 

Wace for fac^ 

Chrandire (now in^randire) to grow* 

Mimicia C^r minpe, thr^^ts. 

Pappere (edere) to eat. 

Merenda, a flight repast or collation. 

Others of the same nature may be collected 
from LuciliuSy as 

Mataxa, now Matassa, a skein (of thread). 

Sj^m, a lance (whMiee ow word spear). 
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PotessCf &c, 

Cicero uses the habessit^ whence the Italian 
avesse, as an ancient and legal form. Separa" 
iim nemo habessit deos. — De Legibus ii. 8. 

He elsewhere notices the custom which he 
himself once indulged in, and aflter wards cor- 
rected as faulty, of sometimes omitting the as- 
pirate H, now universally suppressed in Italian. 
^■^Orator 48. 

The following passage from Varro (quoted 
by Muratori) gives the origin of an Italian 
word tagliare, which without such authority, we 
should scarce have suspected of being derived 
from Latin. — Nunc Intertaleare rustica voce di- 
citur dividere vel excidere ramum ex utraqne 
parte eequalibiter prsecisum quas alii Calbulas 
alii Faleas appellant. 

In Pliny the Elder we find the word t^tamen^ 
in l(i4ian letame. — ffist Nat. xviii. c. 16. 



DECLINE OF LATIN. 

Suetonius (in Augusto^ 88) alludes to various 
p^ciiliarities of Augustus, both in writing and 
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speaking; and Qaintilian assures us^ that the 
Roman people assembled in the Circus and in 
the theatre, sometimes exclaimed in barbarous 
expressions, and concludes, that to speak Latin 
is very different from speaking- grammatically,* 
— Vukfo imperitos barbare locutos^ ^t tola stepe 
theatra, et omnem Circi iurham exclamasse bar^ 
bare. — Lib. i. cap.^. 

That the cases required by the rules of syntax 
in the government of verbs and prepositions, 
were not always observed even in the very fa- 
«iily of the above-mentioned Emperor, is clear 
from the following expressions, quod est in paktr 
tium, and Dat Fufiae Climenef et Fufiae Cufihe 
sororeSf used even in writing by his own freed- 
men. (Murat.) . 

Fcstus observes, that the rustic mode of pro- 
nouncing at£ was like o, whence so many Italian 
words are formed in o from the au of the Latins. 
*^ Grata," says he, " genus piscis appellatur a 
colore auri quod rustici ortem dicebant." • Cato, 
cited by Varro, makes the same observation, or 
rather uses the rustic pronunciation ; a pronun- 
ciation so prevalent at a later period, that the 



* Aliud est Latine> aliud gramoiatice loqul. — Cap, 10. 
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£mperor Vespasian seems to have been partial tq 
it, and was reprehended by an uncourtly friend for 
^hanging plaustra into phstrq. — Suet, in Vespa^ 
siano. 22. 

Statins, in one single verse, seems to nse a very 
common word in a sense peculiarly Italian. 

Salve supremum^ senior mitissime patrum ! - 

Epicedion in Patrem. 

" Quidquid,^' says Seneca, ^* est boni moris exr 
tin gaimus levitate et politnra corporum.*' The 
wort! politura is here taken in a sense purely Ita- 
lian. Impolitiqy taken in the pppQsijte sense, wa$ 
a word not uncommon among the early Roinans, 
according to Aulas Gellius iv. 12. 

The African writers seem to have iised a diar 
lect tending more to Italian than any others, 
whether derived from the early collonlsts, or from 
some provincial cause of corruption, it is difficult 
to determine. In Apuleius we find, not only 
particular words, as totus, russusy patronuSf &c. 
in the Italian sense, but united adverbs, accumu- 
lated epithets, and the florid phraseology of Italiau 
poetic prose. 

In the Augustan history several phrases bprderv- 
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ing apon Italian, and words taken in an Italiim 
sense, may be observed, as a latus instead of a 
latere, ante /route for frontem, ballista (now bal^ 
letta) for saltationes, iotum for omnia, intimarct 
&c, &c. 

The word spelta, signify ing'a certain vegetable, 
is represented by St. Jerom as j)ure/y Italian, and 
is still in use. — Cap. iv. in Ezech. 

The same author alludes to the word parenlest 
taken in the Italian and French sense, that is, 
for relations, kindred, as used in his time, militari 
vulgarique sermone. — Lib. ii. Apol. adv. Ruffin. 

Mulieri stus for his wife, is used by St. Augu&* 
tine — De Catech. rudibus,C9.p. xxvi. as isjusum, 
(gin, below, beneath, in Italian) Tract viii. in 
Epist* I. S. Johan. 

In the cetnetery of Cyriaca (in the catacombs 
at Rome) the following words were inscribed in 
large letters : JLocw^ Pergei fi Montanes se hibo 
fece. 

In an apartment of the cemetery of S9. Mar- 
pellinus and Peter, there is on the wall a picture 
l-epresenting a repast — near one of the five figures 
\% inscribed, Irene da calda, and near another. 
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Agape misee mi. Many other instances of the 
corruption of the language may be observed in 
these cemeteries; which cannot have been used as 
places of interment after the beginning, or at the 
latest the middle, of the fifth century. 

A bishop of Brescia (St. Gaudentius,) of the 
same era, mentions the word hrodium for In'oth^ 
a word solely Italian.— ^/Sferm. 2db, ad NeophytJ* 

St. Caesarius, bishop of Arles^ employs the word 
halationesj ballare, for balls, dancing, &c.'|' 

In St. Gregory we find the word cahallus used 
for equus almost constantly, together with other 
words of rustic origin, replacing the more polite 
terms of the preceding ages. 

Fabretti (in Muratori) has published a curious 
passage, extracted from the manuscript work of 
Urbicius, a Greek author of the fifth century, 
containing the forms employed in command by 
the centurions and tribunes. They are in Latin, 
though written in Greek characters, and run as 
follows : — 

*' Silentio mandata complete — Non vos turba- 



♦ Fifth Century. t Sixth Century. 
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tis — Ordinem servate — Bandum sequite — ^Nemo 
dimittat bandum et inimicos seque." 

Here we discover the construction , and even 
the phraseology of modern Italian, complete^ 
seyuite — Bandum^ -(Bandiera) — Non vi turbate, 
segue, &c. 

In litanies sung publicly in Rome in the seventh 
centurvy we find Redemtor mundi^ tu lo adjuva ; 
thus illam first resumed its original form t/Zoniy 
and then became loj as illorum by the same pro- 
cess, loro; thus also in the eighth century t&i was 
transformed into ivi^ ubi into ove, prope into 
presto, &c. Qui and iste into quisle, questa^ questo, 
&c. and frequently into sto, sta, &c. 

From this period indeed the alteration of the 
language seems to have proceeded with more ra- 
pidity, and popular phrases bordering upon the 
modem dialect appear in every deed and instru- 
ment, as in a manuscript of Lucca,* **Unatorre 
d'aiiro fabricata ;" and in another of 730 " Uno 
capite tenente in terra Chisoni & in alium capite 
tenente in terra Ciulloni j de uno latere corre via 
publica & de alium latere est terrula Pisinuli plus 
minus modiorum dua, staffilo." 



♦ An. 753. 
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Again, in a deed of the year 816; we find, " Avent 
i|i lougo pertigas quatordice in transverso, de una 
capo pedes dece, de alio nove in traverso • . . de 
irno capo dqas pedis cinque de alio capo." 

I alloded above to the oath which follows; it is 
well known, and shews what corruptions Lati^ 
had undergone beyond the Alps in the ninth 
century, • • 

** Pro Deo amur, et pro Christian poblo, & 
nostro comun salvan^ento dist de in avant in quant 
Deossavir & podir me donat, si salvario cist meoii 
fradre karlo^ & in adiudha, & in cadhuna cosa, si 
cuna om per dreit son fradre salvardist in o, quid 
il mi altre si fazet. Et ab Ludher plaid nunquam 
prindrai, qui meon vol cist meon fradre Karle in 
damno sit.*" 

In Italian this form would run as follows: 

" Per amore di dio, e per bene del popolo 
Christiano, e per comune salvezsa, da questo di* 
in avanti, in quanto Dio mi dara sapere e potere^ 
cosi salvero questo mio Fratello Carlo, e gli sar6 
in aiuto, e in qualunque cosa, come uomo per 
deritto dee salvare il suo Fratello in quello che 



* This is the first specimen on record of the Provincial, 
Pfovenzal, or Romance language. 

1 
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Uti altro farebbe a me ; ne con Lottario fard mat 
aceordo olcano che di mio volere torni in danno 
di questo mio Fratello Carlo." 

Of nearly the same era are the following euri- 
ous letters which are translations of the papal re^ 
scripts to the Emir of Palerma, on the purchase of 
certain captives, and may be .considered both as 
specimens of the vulgar Latin of the age, and as 
instances of the benevolence and the active cha- 
rity of the Popes. 

^< Lu Papa de Roma Marinu servus di omni ser<' 

vi di lu maniu Deu te saluta 

La taa dominakzione me 

invii la respohsio qnantus vorrai denari per omni 
kaput de ilia gens . . . de In plus prestu ; 
ki si farai ak kosa tantu bona, lu *maniu Deu ti 
dat vita hmga, omnia plena di benediksioni, 8lc, 
li tres di lu mensi di April oktocento oktanta dui, 
di lu usu di li kristiani." 

This epistle was written or rather translated 
from one written by Pope Marinus in the year 
882. The subsequent letter is of the same Pope, 

" Abeo kapitatu la tua littera signata kum la 
giurnata dilli quindisi dilu mense di Aprili okto- 
cento octanta tre. Abeo lectu in ipsa ki lu Mulai 
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ti a datu lu permissu di vindirmi omne illi sklavi 
ego volo la quali kosa mi a dato una konsofazioiie 
Mania." 

In 1029 we meet with words and phrases per- 
fectly Italian^ as, ** In loco et finibus ubi dicitur 
civitate Vetera . • . . prope loco qui dicitur 
a le grotte." 

The first regular inscription in the modern lan- 
guage is of the following centary, viz. 1135 ; it 
was engraved on the front of the cathedral of 
FerrarUf and is as follows : 

II niille canto tremptacinque nato 
Fo qaesto tempio a.Zofzi consecrato 
Fo Nicolao Scolptore, 
£ Glielmo foTauctore.* 



* The various forms ^vhich Latin has assumed in the dif- 
ferent provinces where it was once the reigning language, 
might if compared together afford some means of discover- 
ing the common sonrce of corruption. In the Engaddina 
and in Friuli two dialects exist among the common people, 
of Latin origin, but of very different sound* The first verse 
of Genesis in the Engaddina tongue runs as follows : In il 
principi creer Deis il Tschel e la terra; mo la terra era una 
chiaussa zainza fuorme, e voeda, ^ stiinezar sur la fatscha 
deli abiss ; e il spiert da Deis s'muvieva sur la fatsche de las 
aguas. In Friulan, the same verse is rendered thus : In tel 
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• . There is however a considerable difference be- 
tween these haU-formed rhymes and the^ highly 
polished strains of Petrarca. In the space that 
intervened between the date of the inscription of 
FerrarUf and the birth of that poet, taste began to 
revive, information became more general, and 
m^n of learning and genius applied themselves 
to the cultivation of the vulgar tongue. Latin, 

* which still continued then as now the language of 
the Church, of the schools, and of formal discus- 
sion and public correspondence, furnished both the 
rules, and the materials of amelioration ; and to 
infuse as much of its genius and spirit into the 
new language as the nature of the latter would 
permit, seems to have been the grand object of 
these first masters of modern Italian. Among 
them Brunette Latinif a Florentine, seems to 
have been the principal ; and to him his country- 
men are supposed to be indebted for tha pre-emi- 



principi Gio al crca il ciel e la tiare ; ma la tiare e iene vu- 
aide e senza fuoarme, e par dut lis tenebris e jerin su la face 
dell abiss, el spirt de Gio al leve su Ifs aghis. In these two 
specimens there are two words only which are not evidently 
of Latin origin, and th^se two words are common to most if 
not all the dialects derived from Latin. Mo, Engaddina ; 
ma, Friuli, Ital.; mais, French ; mas, Spanish ; mas, Portu- 
guese ; zainza, Engad.; senza, Friuli, Ital. ; sans, French ; 
sin, Spanish; sem, Portuguese. 
2 
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nenoe which th«y then acquired, aod have ever 
since enjoyed in the new dialect, which from them 
assumed the name of Tuscan. Dante, Petrarcaf 
and Boccacio completed the work which Brunettes 
and his associates had commenced} and under 
their direction the Italian language assumed the 
graces and the embellishments that raise it above 
all known languages, and distinguish it alik£ ia 
prose or verse, in composition or conversation. 

111am quidquid agit, quoquo vestigia vertit 
Coniponit furtim^ subsequiturque decor. 

TiJm/. iv.2. 

In this form of beauty and perfection the new 
language had recovered so much of the parent 
idiom, that not the same words only, but even the 
same phrases are equally appropriate in both, 
and hymns have been written which may be call- 
ed indiscriminately either Latin or Italian,* Of 
this description are the two following :. 

in mare irato in subita procella 
Invoco te, nostra benigna Stella! &c. 

The second turns upon the same thought^ ^tA 



* The same attempt has been made in favor of Portuguese, 
but the languages as may easily be imagined do not assimilate 
60 naturally. 
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must be considered by the reader merely as a 
poetical lasus, as I do not mean to be accountable 
for its theological accuracy.* 

Vivo in acerba petia^ in mesto orrore 
Quando te non implorp, in te non sperar 
Purissima M aria, et in sincere 
Te non adoroi et in divino ardore, 
£t, O vita beata, et anni^ et ore ! 
Quando contra me armato, odio severo 
Te Maria amo^^ et in gaudio vero 
Vivere speroardendo in viro amore. 
Non amo te, Regina augusta, quando 
Non vivo in pace, et in silentio fido; 
Non amo te, quando non vito amando< 
In te sola o Maria, in te confido 
In tua matema cura respirando, 
Qoaai colnmba in soo beato nido< 

. When the reader has attentively perused these 
obf^rvationsy he will, I belieVey agree with m« 
when I recapitulate and conclude, that Italian 
owes little to barbarians; thiat it has borrowed 
much from native sources ; and that it still bear9 
a sufficient resemblance to the ancient languagey 
to entitle it to the appellation of Lonqva JjA* 

TINA. 



* It was composed by P.Tomietti, a Jestti^Qf great Utecar)^ 
reputation. 

VOL. IT. O 
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ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

V. But language is only the vehicle of instruc- 
tion ; and the sweetest dialect that ever graced 
the lips of mortals, if not ennobled by genius and 
consecrated by wisdom, can neither command 
attention, nor inspire interest. Fortunately for 
Italy, if the Goddess of Liberty has twice smiled, 
the Sun of Science also has twice risen on her fa- 
vored regions, and the happy periods of Augustus 
and of Leo, have continued through all succeed- 
ing ages, to amuse and to instruct mankind. If 
the Greek language can boast the first, and Latin 
the second, epic poem, Italian may glory in the 
third; and TdssOy in, the opinion of all candid 
critics has an undoubted right to sit next in honor 
and in fame to his countryman Virgil. Dante 
and Ariosto have claims of a different, perhaps 
not an inferior, nature, and in originality and 
grandeur the former, in variety and imagery the 
latter, stands unrivalled. Petrarca has all the 
tenderness, all the delicacy of Catullus, Tibullus, 
and Propertius, without their foulness and effe- 
minacy ; he seems to have felt the softness of love 
without any mixture of its sensuality; he has even 
raii^ed it above itself, as I have observed elsewhere, 
and has superadded to that grace and beauty, 
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which have ev0r been deemed its appropriate or- 
nameatSy some of the charms of virtue, and a 
solemnity almost religious. Nor has the geniu« 
of Italian poesy, as if exhausted by the effort 
expired with these, the first and the most illus-^^ 
trious of her ofispring. The same spirit has con*^ 
tinned to inspire a succession of poets in every 
different branch of that divine art, from Boccacio 
and Guarini down to Alfieri arid Metastasio ; all 
Phoehodigna fociefi, all inimitable in their different 
talents, equal perhaps to their celebrated prede- 
cessors in the same career and in the same 
country, and undoubtedly superior both in num« 
ber and in originality to the bards of the northern 
regions. 

The French, who glory, and not without rea- 
son, in their dramatical writers, have often re- 
proached the Italians with the barrenness of their 
literature in this respect, and have eveh ventured 
to assert, that it proceeded from some inherent 
defect, from some want of energy or of pliability 
in the formation of their language. But th^ 
language of Dante and of Ariasto wants neither 
of these qualities; it has assumed all the ease 
and the grace of Terence, in the comedies of 
Gherardo di Rossi ; in the tragedies of ^^m, 
it appears in all the dignity and the strength pf 

o 2 
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Sophocles* J and simplicity, tenderness, and de- 
licacy, are the inseparable attendants of the 
lirgin muse of M^astasio. It is indeed useless 
to enlargeron the excellency of Italian poetry : its 
superiority is admitted, and dull must be the ear, 
and unmusical the soul, which do not perceive 
in the chant of the Hesperian Muse a glow and 
a harmony peculiar to the age and the country 
which inspired the strains of Virgil and the lays 
of Horace. 

Namque baud tibi vultus 
Mortalis^ nee vox bominem sonat ; O Den, certe 
£t Pbcebi soror ! JEn. lib. 1. 



* Tbe imgedyof Aristodemo by Monti is deemed a master- 
piece; it is in the chastest style of the Greek school. It 
would have been \vell for the Poef s virtue and honor 

si si« 
Omnia dixisset. ' 

The nnhappy man in his old age sunk into folly and wicked- 
ness» insulted his Sovereign, and blasphemed his Saviour. 
To flatter his new masters^ (he French, he indulges himself 
in a philippic against Engkudy which he emphatically calls 
La Seconda Rama* We accept the omen, and trust that 
modem Rome, powerful mid free as the ancient, will 
triumph over modern GkiuL Its greatness is welt described 
by the poet, and is an earnest of its success. 
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Bat the reader, if not better versed in Italian 
literature than most of oar travellers, vnll be sur- 
> prised to hear that Italy is as rich in history as 
in poetry, and that in the former as virell as in the 
latter, she may claim a superiority not easily dis« 
puted, over every other country. Every republic 
and almqst every town has its historian, and most 
of these historians, though their subject may 
sometimes appear too confined, possess the infor- 
mation and the talents requisite to render their 
works both instructive and amusing. The 
greater States can boast of authors equal to their 
reputation ; while numberless writers of the first 
rate abilities have devoted their time and their 
powers to the records of their country at large, 
and have related its vicissitudes with all the s)>irit 
of ancient, and with all the precision of modern 
times. In these cursory observations, a few in* 
(Stances only can be expected, but the few which 
I am about to produce are sufiSicient to establish 
the precedency of Italian historians. 



Sei temuta, sei forte: a te rischiara 
L'un mondo e Taltro la solar quadriga, 
E ie tue leggi il doppio poloimpara. 

A te d'Africa e d'Asia il sol castiga 
L*erbe, i fiori, le piante; e 11 mar rioeve 
Dalle tue prore una perpetua briga. 

CafitohfEmenda. 
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PaoK Sarpi* in depth, animation, and energy, 
is represented by the Ahbe Mahly (no incom- 
petent judge) as unrivalled, and is proposed as a 
model of excellence in the art of unravelling the 
intricacies of misrepresentation and party spirit. 
Cardinal Pallavidni treated the same subject as 
Paolo SarpU with candor, eloquence, ?nd judg- 
ment, and his style and manner are supposed to 
combine together with great felicity, the eiise 
and the dignity that became the subject and the 
historian. Giannone possesses nearly the same 
qualities, and adds to them an impartiality of 
discussion, and a depth of research peculiar to 
himself. Guicciardinif vfith the penetration of 
Tacitus, unites the fulness (lactea uhertas) of 
Titus Livius, and like hini possesses the magic 
power of transforming- the relation into attion, 
and the readers into spectators. This historian 
has been reproached w'ith the length and the in- 
tricacy of his sentences ; a defect considerably 
increased by the number of parentheses with 
which they are, not un frequently, embarrassed. 
The reproach is not without foundation. Bat it 
must be remembered that his Roman master is 
not entirely exempt from the same defect, and . 
that in neither, does it impede the fluency, or 



* In his history of the Council of Trent. 
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weake(i the' interest of the narration. The g^reatest 
fault of the Florentine historian is the frequency 
of his studied speeches ; a fault into which he was 
betrayed by his admiration of the anoients, and 
by that passionate desire of imitating them, 
which is its natural consequence. But his 
harangues have their advantages, and^ like those 
of Livius and of Thucydides, not only furnish 
examples of eloqueoce, but abound in maxims of 
public policy and of sound philosophy. Ma- 
chikveUi ranks high as an historian, and may be 
considered as*^ the rival of Tacitus, whom he 
imitates, not indeed in the dignity and the extent 
of his subject, nor hi the veracity of his statements, 
but in the concise and pithy style of his narration. 

These historians were preceded and followed 
by others of talents and celebrity little inferior ; 
such were the judicious historian of Naples, 
Angela de Costanzo ; the Cardinal BemhOfMorO" 
sinif and £aruta oi Venice ; Adriani^nd Ammi- 
rata of Tuscany or rather oi Florence; Bernar-- 
dino Cm*io of Milan ; and in general history, 
Tarcaffnota and Campoffna^ not to mention 
Davila and the Cardii^l Bentivofflio. In each 
of these historians, the Italian critics discover 
some peculiar features, some characteristic touches 
exclusipvely their own ; while in all, they observe 
the principal excellencies of the historic art, di»- 
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eriminatioit in portraits, judicious arrangpments 
in facts, and in style, pure and correct language. 
These writers, it is true, flourished for the greater 
]>art, at a time, when ItiEdian literature was in its 
meridian glory* that is, during the fifteenth, six* 
teenth, and seventeenth centuries ; but its lustre 
did not cease with them, nor was Italy in the 
eighteenth century either unenlightened by his« 
tory or unproductive of genius# 

Were I to mention the learned and judicious 
Muratori only, and close the list of Itali^^ his«. 
torians with his name, I should not be called 
upon for any further proof of the superiority of 
the Italians in the research, and the combination 
that constitute the excellence of this branch of 
literature. So extensive is the erudition, so co*- 
pious the information, so judicious the s^ection^ 
and so solid the criticiwi that reign throughout 
the whole of this voluminous author's writings, 
that his works may be considered in themselves, 
AS a vast and well disposed library, containing all 
Ibe documents of Italian history and antiquities, 
mud the reflections which they must suggest to a 
mind of great and extensive observation. 

But to the name of Mumtori^ I will add 
linotlierieqnftlly illustrious in the annals of literal 
im^^ aAd liki» it i:apable even single^ of fixing 
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the reputation of a langaag^e of less intrfasie 
merit .than Italian; I mean Tirabasehif the au-> 
tfaor of nnmerons works, bat known principally, 
for his Storia delta Letteratura Italiana. This 
work takes in the whole history of Italian litera- 
ture both ancient and modern, and contains an 
account of the commencement and progress of 
each science, of the means by which knowledge 
was promoted, of libraries and literary establish- 
ments, of the liTes, the works, and the characters 
of great anthers ; in short, of persons, revolutions, 
events, and discoveries, connected with the fate 
of literature* It begins with the. first dawn of 
science in Rome, and follows its increase, decline, 
and revival dnring the succeeding ages ; of course 
it includes a considerable portion of the general 
jiistory of the country at each epoch, and con- 
ducts the reader from the first Punic war over 
the immense space of twenty intervening cen* 
turies down to the eighteenth. Few works have 
been planned upon a scale more extensive, and 
none ey^Cl}ted in a more masterly manner. A 
strict adherence to ireracity; a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the subject in all its details ; a 
Bpint of candor, raised far above the influence of 
party ; a discernment in criticism, deep and cor- 
rect ; and, above all, a clear and unbiassed Judgr 
m^ntt prmcipium etfans recte scriheudi^ pervade 
m^vy part of this instonishing wojrk, and give \^ 
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a perfection very unusual in literary productions 
^o comprehensive and so complicated. The style, 
according to the opinion of Italian critics, is 
pure, easy, and rapid, free alike from the wit that 
dazzles and from the portip that encumbers, yet 
graced with such ornaments as rise spontaneously 
from the nature of the subject. On the whole 
it may be considered as one of the noblest and 
most interesting works ever published, and far 
superior to any historical or critical performance 
in any other language. The author intended it 
as a vindication of the claims of his country to the 
first honors in literature, and has, by establishing 
those claims, erected to its glory a monument 
as durable as human language, and has appro- 
priated for ever to Italy the title of Mother of 
the Arts and Sciences, and Instructress of Man- 
kind. 

The work of Abate D. G. Andres DelVOre- 
gine, di profjressi e dello Stato di ogni Letter a^ 
tura, is a noble, an extensive, and a very mas- 
terly performance. I "have already spoken of 
the Revoluzioni U Italia ^ by the Abate Denina ; 
I need only say that to perspicuity and manly 
simplicity this author adds a great share of po- 
litical sagacity, and a sound philosophic spirit. 
The same qualities are predominant in his dis- 
courses, Sopra le Vicende delta Letteratura^ a 
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work which comprises, in small coiDpass, a great 
mass of information, and may be considered as 
a compendious history, and at the same time, 
as a very masterly review, of literature in 
general. 

In antiquities the Italians are rich to supers- 
abundance, and can produce more authors of this 
description not only than any one, but than all 
the other nations of Europe together. Among 
them we may rank the illustrious names of Mura^ 
toriy Maffeiy Mqzzochif Carli, and Padawdi^ to 
which many' more might be added were it not 
universally acknowledged that the study of an- 
tiquities called forth by so many motives and by 
so many objects, is an indigenous plant in Italy, 
and flourishes there as in its native climate*. 

For the last fifty years political economy has 



♦ En veritCy exclaims the Abbd Barthelemi, on ne petit 
guere se dire antiquaire, quand onnepas sorti de France! — 
Letter iv. 

The same ingenious writer observes elsewhere — // faiU 
ravouer encore une'/ois, ce n'est qu* ici que se trouvent des car- 
rieres inepuimbles d'antiquites; et relativement aux etrangers, 
on devroit ecrire sur la porte del Popolocef^c helle inscription 
du Dante. 

Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch' entrate. 

2 
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been a favorite subject on the continent, and in 
it some French writers have acquired considerable 
reputation. In this respect as in many others^ the 
French may be more bold, more lively, and per- 
haps more entertaining*, because more paradoxi- 
cal ; but the man who wishes to be guided by 
experience and not by theory, who prefers the 
safe, the generous principles of Cicero and of 
Plato, to Ihe dangerous theories of Rousseau and 
of Sieyesj will also prefer the Italian to the French 
economists. Of the former the number is great, 
and from them has been extracted and printed in 
sets, as Classics (in which light indeed they are 
considered) a select number of the best, whose 
works form a collection of about fifty volumes 
octavo. 

In Essays, Treatises, journals, and Reviews, 
the Italians first led the way, and still equal 
every other nation. In the Sciences, they have 
been considered as deficient, but this opinion can 
be entertained only' by persons imperfectly ac- 
quainted with Italian literature. To be con^* 
vinced, that it is without foundation, we need 
only enumerate the astronomers, mathematicians, 
geographers, and natural philosophers, who have 
flourished in Italy from the time of Galileo to 
the present period; and among them we shall 
|ind| a sufficient number of justly celebrated 

5. 
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names to vindicate the reputation of their coun- 
try, and to justify its claim to scientific honors.* . 

Here indeed, as upon another occasion, I must 
observe that Italian literature has been traduced, 
because its treasure!^ are unknown ; and that the 
lan^age itself has been deemed unfit for research 
and argument, because too often employed as the 
vehicle of amorous ditties and of effeminate me- 
lody. This prejudice is owing amongst us in 
some degree to the influence of French fashions 
and opinions, which commenced at the Restora- 
tion, was increased by the Revolution, and was 
strengthened and extended in such a manner 
by the example of court sycophants, and by 
the writings of courtly authors, that French be- 
came a constituent part of genteel education, and 
some tincture of its literature was deemed a ne- 
cessary accomplishment. Thence, French criti- 



* Les" sciences sani plus cultivees a Rome qu*m k croii em 
F^ance^ says the AbM Barthelemi, Je wmS' dirai sur cela, 
fuelfuejmar, desdetaUsjui vans etrnmenrnt Letter xxviii. 

Sojfez persuade, says he again, que malgrh Favilissement et 
k decauragement general, Vltfdie faumit encore Hen des gens 
de kttres dignes de eeux qui les ant frScidis. Ces gens la 
iraieni tien Mn si ik awdent un Colbert a kur tiU. The 
livdy Abb6, like moiitof his coontrymeD, seems tathink that 
QQthiDg can go on well without a Frenchman. 
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cism acquired weighty and the opinions of BaU 
leaUf BouhourSf DuboSf &c. becaoie axioms in the 
literary world. £ither from jealousy or from ig- 
nprance, or from a mixture of both, these critics 
speak of Italian literature with contempt, and 
take every occasion of vilifying its best and no- 
blest authors. Hence the contemptuous appella- 
tion of tinsel"^ J given by the French Satirist to the 
strains (Aurea dicta) of Taiio, an appellation as 
inapplicable as it is insolent, which must have been 
dictated by envy, and can be repeated by igno- 
rance only. 

The flippant petulancy of these criticisms 
might perhaps recommend them to the French 
public, especially as they flattered the national 
Vanity, by depreciating the glory of a rival or ra- 
ther a superior country ; but it k difficult to con- 
ceive how they came to be so generally circu- 
lated and adopted in England ; and it is not 
without some degree of patriotic indignation, 
that we see Dryden bend his own stronger judg- 
ment, and Pope submit his finer taste, to the dic- 
tates of French essayists^ and to the assertions of 
Parisian poets. Addison, tliough in other re- 



* Le cHnqoant de Tasse k tout l*or dc Virgile. Bcileau 
^at. ix. 
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.spects an Anti-Gallican, and strongly inflnenced 
by those laudable prejudices^ to use his own ex- 
pression, which naturally cleave to the heart of a 
true-born Briton, here condescended to follow 
the crowd, and resigning his own better lights 
and superior information, adopted without exa- 
mination, the opinions! of the French school. This 
tame, servile spirit of imitation became in a short 
time general, and not only contributed to give the 
language of our enemies that currency of which 
they are now so proud ; but restrained the flight 
of British genius, and kept it confmed in the 
trammels of French rules and of French ex- 
ample. 

How detrimental this imitative spirit has been 
to our national literature will appear evident, if 
we compare the authors, who were formed in the 
Italian school, with those who fashioned their 
productions on French models. To say nothing 
of Chaucer, who borrowed l)oth his manner and 
his subject from Italy ; or of Shakspeare, whose 
genius like that of Homer was fed, as the lumina- 
ries of heaven, by sources secret and inexhaus- 
tible ; I need only mention the names of Spenser 
and of Milton, two towering spirits, who soar far 
above competition^ and from their higher spheres 
look down upon the humbler range of Pope and 
of Dryden, Yet Spenser and Milton are disci- 
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pies of ihe Tuscan school, and look up with grate- 
ful acknowledgment to their Ausonian masters. 
Waller and Cowley pursued the same path 
though at a respectful distance, and certainly not, 
passibus asquis ; especially as in the time of the 
latter, French fashion began to spread its bane* 
ful influence over English literature. Then came 
the ^o^^amer breed of courtly poetasters, who 
forgetting, or perhaps not knowing, that 

The sterling ballion of one British line 
Drawn to French wire, would through whole pages 
shine; 

derived their pretty thoughts from French madri- 
gals, and modelled their little minds, as they bor- 
rowed their dress from French puppets. I mean 
not to say that Italian was utterly neglected dur- 
ing this long period, because I am aware that at 
all times it was considered as an accomplishment 
ornamental to all, and indispensably necessary to 
those who visit Italy. But though the language 
of Italy was known, its literature was neglected ; 
$0 that not its historians oiily were forgotten, but 
of all the treasures of its divine poesy, little was 
ever cited or admired excepting a few airs from 
the opera, or some love-sick and effeminate son- 
nets selected from the minor poets. French, lite- 
rature was the sole object of the attention of our 
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writers^ and from it they derived that cold cor- 
rectness which seems to be the prevailing* feature 
of most of the authors of the first part of the 
eighteenth century* 

Nor was this frigidity, the only or the greatest 
evil that resulted from the then prevailing parti- 
ality for French literature. The spirit of infide- 
lity had already infected some of the leading 
writers of that volatile nation, and continued to 
spreiaid its poison imperceptibly, but efiectually, 
till the latter years o^f the reign of Louis the Fif- 
teenth, whpn most of the academicians had, 
through interest, or vanity ever the predominant 
passion in a French bosom, ranged themselves 
under the banners of Voltaire^ and bad become 
real or pretended sceptics. The works of the 
subalterns, it n true, were much praised but 
little read by their partisans ; and Helvetius^ 
Freretf Du MaUlety with fifty others of equal 
learning and equal fame now slumber in dust 
and silence on the upper shelves of public libra- 
ries, the common repository of deceased au- 
thors. But the wit and the ribaldry of their 
Chief continued to amuse and to captivate the 
gay, the voluptuous,* and the ignorant : to dictate 
the torij that is; to prescribe opinions and style 
to the higher circles ; and by making i mpiety cur- 
rent in good company, to give it the greatest re* 

VOI^ IV, P 
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commendation it coald possess in the eyes of his 
Countrymen, the sanction of Fashion. ^ 

Such was the state of opinion in France, when 
two persons of very different tastes and charac- 
ters in other respects, but equally enslaved to va- 
nity and to pride, visited that country — Lmean 
Hume and Gibbon, who, though Britons in ge- 
neral are little inclined to bend their necks to the 
yoke of foreign teachers, meanly condescended 
to sacrifice the independence of their own under- 
standing and the religion of their country, to the 
flatteries and the sophisms of Parisian atheists. 
These two renegadoes join'ed in the views of their 
foreign associates, undertook to propagate atheis- 
tic principles among their countrymen, and faith- 
ful to the engagement, endeavored in all their 
works to instil doubt and indilierence into the 
minds of their readers, and by secret and almost 
imperceptible arts, gradually to undermine tlieir 
attachment to revealed religion. Hints, sneers, 
misrepresentation, and exaggeration, concealed 
under affected candor, pervade almost ever^ page 
of their very popular but most pernicious histo- 
ries ; and if the mischief of these works however 
great, be not equal to the wishes of their authors, 
it is entirely owing to the good sense and the spi- 
rit of religion so natural to the minds of English- 
men, This wise and happy temper, the source 

2 ^ 
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and the security of public and private felicity, 
the nation ' owes to providence ; the desolating 
doctrines of incredulity*, Hume and Gibbon, and 
their disciples, borrowed from France and its 
academies. Italian literature is exempt from this 
infection : its general tendency is religions; all 
its great authors have been distinguished by a 
steady and enlightened piety, and their works 
naturally tend to elevate the mind of the reader 
and to fix his thoughts on the noble destinies of 
the human race ; an unspeakable advantage in a 
downward and perverse age, when men, formed 
in vain with looks erect and countenance sublime, 
confine their views to the earth, and voluntarily 
place themselves on a level with the beasts tiutt 
perish. 

Gray, who seems to have conceived, while in 
Italy, a partiality for its poetry, soon discovered 
the treasures which it contains ; and first, I be«- 
lieve, attempted to copy the mann^ and to revive 



* Fuyez ceux qui sous pretexts d'expiiquer la nature se- 
mentdans les cosurs des hommea da desolantes doctrines • • • • 
nous soumettent a leurs decisiotis traiichant|Ss» et pretendent 
hou% doBoer, pour les vrai% prindipet des choses, les inin- 
tellijibles systemes qu'ils oat Wis dans kur imagiaaUoii*-*- 
Rau$$eau, Emile. 

V 2 
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the taste that had formed princes of English verse, 
and had given them that boldness and that su- 
blimity which foreigners now consider as their cha- 
racteristic qualities. His school inherited his 
partiality, and the study of Italian began to re* 
vive gradually, though its progress was slow until 
the publication pf the Life of Lorenzo de Medici; 
a work which evidently awakened the curiosity 
of the nation, and once more turned their eyes 
to lialy, the parent and nurse of languages, of 
laws, of arts, and of sciences. Since the ap- 
pearance of that publication, many champions 
have arisen to support the united cause of Taste 
and of Italian, and have displayed talents ^which 
might have obtained success with fewer advan- 
tages on their side, but with so many could not 
fail to triumph. Among these, the public is much 
indebted to Mr. Mathias, and to the author of the 
Pursuits of Literature (quocunque gaudet no- 
mine) who have struggled with unabating zeal to 
turn the attention of the public, from the frippery 
and the tinsel of France, to the sterling ore of 
Italy, and to place the literature of that country 
in the rank due to its merit, that is, next to the 
emanations of Greek and Roman genius. 

- VI. It is indeed much to be regretted that a 
language so harmonious, in sound, so copious iti 
words, so rich in literature, and at the same time 
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so intimately connected with the ancient dialect 
of Europe and its inodern derivatives, as to serve 
as a key both to one and to the others, should' 
have been forced from its natural rank, and 
obliged to yield its place to a language far inferior 
to it in all these respects, and for many reasons 
not worth the time usually allotted to it in fashion- : 
able education. The great admirers of French,- 
that is, the French Critics themselves, do not pre- 
tend to found its supposed universality on its in- 
trinsic superiority. Not to speak of the rough 
combinations of letters, the indistinct articulation 
of many syllables, the peculiar sound of some 
vowels, the suppression, not of letters only but of • 
whole syllables, and the almost insuperable diffi- 
culties which arise from these peculiarities to fo- 
reigners studying this language; the perpetual 
recurrence of nasal sounds, the most disagreeable, 
that can proceed from human organs, predominat- 
ing as it does throughout the whole language, is 
sufficient alone to deprive it of all claim to sweet- 
ness and to melody. Some authors, I know, and 
many French, critics discover in it a natural and 
logical construction, which as they pretend, gives 
it, when managed by a skilful writer, a clearness 

^ and a perspicuity which is scarcely to be equalled 
in Latin and Greek, and may be sought for in 

' vain in all modern dialects. This claim has been 
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boldly advanced on one side and feebly contested 
on the other, though many of my readers, who 
have amnsed themselves with French authors 
for many a year, may perhaps have never yet 
observed this pecalrar excellence, nor discovered 
that the French language invariably follows the 
natural course of our ideas, and the process of 
grammatical construction. 

I mean not to dispute this real or imaginary 
advantage ; especially as the discussion unavoid- 
ably involves a long metaphysical question rela- 
tive to the natural order of ideas and the best 
corresponding arrangement of words; but I 
must observe, that to be confined to one mode 
of construction, however excellent, is a defect; 
because it deprives poetry and eloquence of one 
of the most powerful instruments of harmony and 
of description, I mean. Inversion : and becanse 
it removes the distinction of I9tyles, and brings 
all composition down to the same monotonous 
level. French^ poets have long complained of 
the tame uniform genius of their language, and 
French critics have been obliged, however re- 
luctantly, to acknowledge that it has no poetic 
style ; and if the reader wishes to see how well 
founded these complaints are^ and how just this 
acknowledgment, he need only consult the 
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ingfenioas translation of VirgiFs Georgics by the 
Ahbi de Lille. In the preface he will hear the 
critic lamenting the difficulties imposed upon 
him by the nature of his language ; and ^in the 
versification he will admire the skill with which 
the poet endeavors (vainly indeed) to transfuse 
the spirit, the variety, the coloring of the origin- 
al into the dull, lifeless imitation. If he has 
failed, he has failed only comparatively j for his 
translation is the best in the French language, 
and to all the excellencies of which such a trans- 
lation is susceptible, adds the peculiar graces of 
ease and propriety. He had all the talents 
necessary on his side; taste, judgment, and 
enthusiasm ; but his materials were frail, and his 
language, Phcehi nondum patiens, sunk under 
the weight of Roman genius. If other proofs of 
the feebleness of the French language, and of its 
inadequacy to the purposes of poetry were re*- 
quisite, we need only open Boileau's translation 
of Longinus, and we shall there find innumerable 
instances of failure, which, as they cannot be 
ascribed to the translator, must originate from 
the innate debility of thfe language itself. 

In consequence of this irremediable defect the 
French have no poetical translation of Homer 
nor of Tasso j nor had they of Virgil or of Mil- 
ton, till the Abbe De Lille attempted to intro- 
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duce them to his countrymen in a French dress*. 
But, both the Roman and the British poet seem 
alike to have disdained the trammels of Gallic 
rhyme, and turned away indig^nant from the 
translator, who presumed to exhibit their ma- 
jestic forms masked and distorted to the public. 
The exertions of the Abbi only proved to the 
literary world, that even his talents and ingenuity 
were incapable of communicating to the lan- 
guage of his pountry, energy sufficient to express 
the divine sentiments and the sublime imajgery 
of Virgil and of Milton. In this respect Italian 
is more fortunate, and seems formed to com* 
mand alike the regions of poetry and of prose. 
It adapts itself to all the purposes of argumen- 
tation or of ornament, and submits with grace 
and dignity to whatever coiistruction the poet, 
the orator, or the metaphysician chooses to im- 
pose upon it. 

Mille habet ornatn^^ mille decenter habet. 

TI&M//1M, 4— 2. 

tn fact, this language has retained a consider-' 



• The author was present in a party in Paris many years 
|igo, when the Abb^ De Lille being asked by an English 
gentleman why he did not translate the iBneid, answered io 
a style of delicate compliment. Monsieur donnez moi voire 
langue etje commence demain. He was indeed an enthusi-» 
(I3tie admirer of English poetry. 
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able portioaof the boldii€SS and the libert5 of the 
mother tongue, and moves along with a freedom 
which her tame rival would attempt in vain to 
imitate. 

I have hinted at the difficulty of the French 
language, wliich is in reality so great as to be- 
come a serious defect, and a solid ground of 
objection. This difficuUy arises, in the first 
place, from the general complication of its gram- 
mar, the multiplicity of its rules, and the fre- 
quency of exceptions; and in the next place, 
from the nature of several sounds peculiar, I be- 
Heve, to it. Such are some vowds, particularly 
a and u; and such also many diphthongs, as ieu, 
eu, oiy not to mention the / mouille, the e muet, 
and various syllables of nasal and indistinct 
utterance, together with the different sounds of 
the same vowels and diphthongs in different 
combinations. I speak not bf these sounds as 
agreeable or disagreeable to the ear, but only as 
difficult, and so much so as to render it almost 
impossible for a foreigner ever to pronounce 
French with ease and strict propriety. Here 
again Italian has the advantage. Its sounds are 
all open and labial ; it flows naturally from the 
organs, and requires nothing more than time and 
expansion. Its vowels have invariably the same 
sound, and that sound may be found. in almost 
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every language*. The nose and the throat, 
those baffpipe instruments of French utterance, 



* Id the year 1669, a certain Le Labmireur undertook 
to prove that the French language was superior to Latin^ 
not in construction only but even in harmoby. He was in 
part answered and refuted by a canon of Liege, of the name 
of Sliize, The Frenchman writes with ease, flippancy, and 
confidence. His adversary, a German, manages his sub- 
ject with less skill and much more diffidence. Neither of 
the combatants seem to have been sufficiently prepared for 
the contest, if we may judge of their information by the 
arguments employed, and the concessions made on both 
sides. Thus the Frenchman admits that Latin is an ori- 
ginal or mother tongue, and that French is derived from it; 
and while he passes over the first part of this concession as 
self-evident, he softens the second by observing, that such 
a derivation was no proof of inferiority, as daughters are 
frequently more beautiful than their mothers ; an observa- 
tion so new and so dubious, that he fears his readers may 
call it in question, and therefore oppresses them at once with 
tlie authority of Horace^ O matre pulchra, &c. 

In order to prove that Latin is less copious than French, 
he asserts, that the Latins had only Greek to borrow from, 
while the French have Latin, Greek^ Italian, Spanish, 
German, nay, even Hebrew and Syriac. He forgets, it 
seems, that the Latins, besides Celtic and Greek, had also 
the ancient dialects of Italy, at least six in number, open 
before them, from which they might cull at pleasure ; and 
that the wars of Rome, first with the Carthaginians, and 
then with the Dalmatians, Syrians, and Egyptians, enabled 
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have no share in its articalatioii ; no grouped 
consonants stop its progress ; no indistinct mar* 



them to lay the langoage of all these nations under coo' 
tribution. That the Romans did not profit by all these 
advantages to the full extent will be admitted, but on the 
other hand nobody will maintain that French has derived 
much advantage from 4jrerman, Hebrew, Syriac, or even 
from Greek, except through the medium of Latin, or which 
is the same, of Italian or of Spanish. On the contrary, %o 
far from wishing to enrich their language with new acquisi- 
tions, the French seem to have been endeavoring to retrench 
its luxuriancy. Whoever has read Montaigne'i Essays will 
easily perceive, how many manly and majestic expressions 
have died away, and how much the energy and copiousness 
of this language have been impaired during the last three 
centuries. 

But the whole of this argument is grounded on a soppo* 
sition, that the richest languages are those which have 
borrowed most; which is proved to be false by the acknow- 
ledged copiousness of Greek, which hoiyever is of all lan^ 
guages the least indebted to others. His objections to 
Latin poetry are rather singular. He densures the additions 
of such epithets as paint the object in its own coloring, such 
as brindled when applied to a lion, and such as mark the 
principal temples or countries in which the divinity in ques- 
tion seemed most to delight; such as Lydian Apollo, 
Cyprian Venus. He is therefore nnaiercifuUy severe on the 
two following lines of Horace — 

O quag beatam. Diva, tenes Cyprum, et 
Memphim carentem Sithonia nive, 
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murs choke its closes: it glides from the lips 
with facility, and it delights the ear with its ful- 



as encutubered with circumstances introduced merely for 
the purpose of filling up tbe verse. This penetrating critic 
bad never, it seems, discovered that the ancient poets ex- 
celled iu painting, and that to retrench such exquisite 
pictures in Horace or Virgil (for we speak only of the Latins) 
is as absurd as it would be to expunge the temples, moun- 
tains, and streams that throw such glory and freshness over 
Claude Lorraine*M landscapes. Rhyme, he finds delightful, 
enchanting, and far preferable to metre. French verse, it is 
true, tires sooner than Latin, and now and then lulls tbe 
reader to sleep. But this is the natural effect of its fluency; 
clearness and harmony, while Virgil (so happy is this critic 
in his instances) is not quite so well understood, nor of 
course read with so much ease and avidity. The elisions 
in Latin verse are rough and intolerable : in French owing 
to the £ muet M smoothness. The following eulogium on 
his own language cannot be perused without a smile at the 
simplicity of the writer. The exclamation with which it 
commences, is truly comic. — " Notre langue est $i belle, 
quand on scait e'en servir! Elle tient plus, de V esprit et 
depend moins aes organes du corps que toute autre: il ne 
faut ni purler de la gorge, ni ouvrir beaucoup la bouche, 
f rapper de la langue eontre les dents, ni "/aire des signes et 
des gestes,^^ eofnme U me semble que font la plupart des 
etr angers quand ils par lent la langue de leurs payst' — ^The 
French r is not a very smootli letter, nor is the u very easily 
pronounced by any but Frenchmen*. With regard to the 

* Rough and uncouth pronunciation was imputed to the French at 
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ness, its softness, and its harnaony. As its gram- 
mar approaches nearer Latin, it is more conger- 



other letters, the palate, teeth and lips are relieved from all 
exertion by the action of the nose. The French, as toe at 
least are apt to suppose^ are not deficient in gesture. Latin 
(so says Mons^ Le Ldhwtreur) is monotonous, because all 
its vowels are pronounced with equal force. French is 
agreeably varied, because its vowels arc frequently half 
uttered. Here the author forgets (what his countrymen are 
very apt to forget, as they have no prosody in their lan- 
guage) the difference of quantity in Latin, a difference 
which gives rise to so niuch variety and harmony ; «nd iir 
the next place he seems to consider indistinct sounds as 
pleasing; an opinion, I believe, peculiar to himself. French, . 
he. says, ha& a greater variety of terminations, and of course 
more- grace, more amenity than any other language. Latin, 
Italian, ^anish, and almost every other, have always the 
.same final letter. Had the author e^er read ten lines of 
those languages he could not have made such a remark. 
He complaii^^s of the frequent recurrence of the letter m in 
Latin ; in French, though retained in spelling, it is in pro- 
nunciation changed into n. The truth is, that in French 
both m and n final are confounded together in the same 
nasal sound, and lost in a grunt; so that the nicest ear can 
scarce distinguish betweep^n and/iztm. 

Both the disputants find Virgil obscure^ and both admit. 



an early 'period. Bibuli gutturis barbara feritas naturali 

quodam fragorcy quasi fMbustra per gradus confuse sonantia, rigidas 
voces jactat . , ..says John the Deacon. 
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nial to oQr infant studiei, and may therefore be 
acquired with the greater facility. 

In speaking of French literature I wish to be 



the superior harmony of French ; in neither point, I believe, 
will the reader agree with them. M&ns, Lahoureur at 
length acknowledges, that in copiousness Latin surpasses, 
but to compensate for this humiliating acknowledgoient, he 
peremptorily requires that his antagonist should confess, 
that French words are better and more naturally arranged 
than tft Latin. This indeed is the great boast of French 
grammarians/ who fill whole pages with encomiums on the 
admirable arrangement, the method, the perspicuity of their 
language. If we may believe them, every object is placed 
in the sentence in the very order in which it occurs to the 
mhid. Of the force, the beauty, and oftentimes the neces- 
sity, of inversion in prose as well as in poetry, there is, I 
believe, no doubt; of course a language which, lik« 
French, is not susceptible of it, must be defective. As for 
the natural order of ideas it has long been a matter of de- j 

bate, and many grammarians have maintained that the Latin ' 

construction is more conformable to it than that of French, 
or of any modern language. Among these, the Abbe 
Batteux, in his Belles Leiires, has made some curious ob^ 
servations, and applied them to different passages from 
Livy and Cicero. The truth seems to be, that the con- 
struction common to French and most modern dialects is the I 
grammatical, while that of the ancient languages seems to j 
be the natural construction. 

The preference given to the monotony of French verse. 
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impartial; and most MriUiogly mdcnowledge ^tt 
our rivals are a fprig^htly and ingenioas nation; 
that they have long^ cultivated the arts and sci^ 
ences, and cultivated them with success; that thei^ 



and the regular mediate suspensioa to the Cesura and feet 
of Latin, is too absurd to he noticed^. 

Mimi. CMapentkr wrote a tiissertation on tiie excellence 
of the French language, and the propriety of introducing it 
in inscriptionsf. This author runs over the same -ground as 
the preceding, and Jndeed the observation on the Latin m 
is taken from him. He complains of the inconvenieiice 
arising from the fitll sound given in Latin to every vowels 
and the mvootony resulting from it, and prefers the variety 
of indistinct sounds that occur in French, particularly the 
e muet» He forgets the effects of quantity, and will never 
persuade the world that indistinctness is not a defect, and 
the conb^ary a beauty. He inveighs also against inversion* 
Of the learning of these panegyrists of Frenchr literature we 
may judge by a letter of Perrault their chief, who requests 
his friend to point out to him the best ode in Pindar, and 
the best in Horace, not being himself able to discover that 
secret ! 



* This Le Lnhtmreur composed an epic poem, call«*d Charlemagnt, 
and quotes seveial passages from it in opposition to Virgil and Ttkm» 

f From a work entitli d, Varietes serieuses el amusanttt. Two Vols. 
8VO.J683. 
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literature is a'a inexhaustible source of amusement 
and instruction; and that several of their writers 
rank among the great teachers and the benefactors 
^f mankind. But after this acknowledgment, I 
must remind them that the Italians were their 
masters in every art and science, and that what- 
ever claims they may have to literary merit and 
reputation they owe them entirely to their first 
instructors. Here indeed Voltaire himself, how- 
ever jealous on other occasions of the prerogatives 
of his own language, confesses the obligation, 
and candidly declares that France is indebted to 
Italy for her arts, her sciences, and even for her 
civilization. In truth, the latter country had 
basked in the sunshine of science at least two 



Voltaire appreciates his own laogudge with more impar- 
tiality than these scribblers, 

Notre langue un peu seche, et sans inversions 
Pent elle subjuguer les autres Nations ? 
Nous avons la clarte, Tagren^ent, la justesse. 
Mais«egalerons nous I'ltalie et la Grece % 
Est ce assez, en effet, d'une heureuse clart^, 
£t ne pechons nous pas par Fuuiformit^ ? 

Voltaire^ Epitre a Hof^ace, 

La Ilarpe in his answer is not quite so modest as bis 
master. He calls French the language of ihe Gods ! 
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centuries, ere one. siolitary ray had beamed upon 
the former; and she had produced poets, bis* 
torian5i» and philosophers^ whose fame emulates 
the glory of the ancients, ere the language of 
France was committed to paper, or deemed fit 
for any purpose higher than the diaries of a 
Joinviltcf or the songs of the Trtmhadour^* To 
enter igto a regular comparison of the principal 
authors in these languages, and to weigh their 
respec^tive nierits in the scale of criticism, would 
be an occupation equally amusing and instructive; 
but at the same time it would require more leisure 
than the traveller can command, and a work far 
more comprehensive than the present, intended 
merely to throw out hints which the reader may 
verify and improve at discretion, as the subject 
may iiereafter invite* 1 must theref5re confine 
myself to a very few remarks, derived princi* 
pally from French critics, and consequently of 
considerable weight, because extorted, it must 
seem, by the force of truth from national vanity. 
The authority of Voltaire may not perhaps be 
looked upon as decisive, because, however solid 
his judgment, and however fine his taste, he too 
often sacrificed the dictates of both to the passion 
or the whim of the moment, and too frequently 
gave to interest, to rancor, and to party, what 
he owed to truth, to. letters, and to mankindr 
But, it must be remembered that these defects 
VOL. IV, a 
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while they lower his authority ad a critic, also ob^ 
scure bis reputation a» an historian y and deprive 
French literature of the false lustre which it has 
acquired from bis renown. And indeed^ if im^* 
partiality be essential to history, Veltaire must 
forfeit the appellation of historian, as his Histqire 
Generale is one continued satire o^pon religion^ 
intended by its deceitful author.not to iniS^rm the 
understanding, but to pervert the faith of the 
reader. Hence the Ahbe Muhly^ in his ingenious 
reflections on history, censures the above-men^ 
tioned work with some severity, without conde^ 
scending to enter into the details of criticism » 

The same author speaks of tte other historians 
of his language with contempt, and from the ge>* 
neral sentence excepts the AhM Vertot and 
FleuTtf only; exceptions which prove at the same 
time the critic^s judgment and impartiality; foe 
few writers equal the former in rapidity^ selection^ 
and interest, and none surpass the lartter in eru- 
dition, gocxi sense, and simplicity. The same 
AhM prefers the History of the Council of Trent, 
by the well known Father Paa2b Sarpi, talftll the 
histories compiled in bis own language, and re* 
presei^s it as a modcfl of narration, avgument^ 
and observation. We may* siibsferibe to the opi- 
nion of thi.^judicioiis eritie, so well versed in the 
literature of bis own eountry, witbput the least 
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hesitation, and extend to Italian history in g^e* 
neral the superiority which he allows to one only, 
and one who is not the first of Italian historians^ 
either in eloquence or in impartiality. 

In one species of history indeed, the Italiani» 
justly claim the honor both of invention and of 
pre-eminence, and this honor, not France only But 
England must, I belrere, concede without contest* 
I laillude to critical biography, a branch of history 
in the highest degree instructive and entertaining, 
employed in Italy at a very early period, and 
carried to the highest perfection by* the late 
learned Tiraboschi. In French, few productions 
of the kind exist: perhaps the panegyrical dis- 
bpurses pronounced in the French Academy bordei? 
nearest upon it; but these compositions, though 
recommended by the names oT FontenellCf Mas^^ 
siiloHf Flechier, Marmonteh and so many othet 
illustrious academicians, are too flittering, too 
artificial, and refined, as well as too trivial anil 
transient in their very nature, to excite much in» 
terest, or to fix the attention of the critic. In 
our own language Johnsotis Lives of the Poets 
present a fair object of comparison, as far as the 
^an extends, and perhaps in point of execution 
may be considered by many of my reader^s as 
master-pieces of style, of judgment, and even of 
eloquence, equal, if not superior, to the Italian. 

a 2 
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Bat as the narrow sphere of the English biogra- 
pher «inks into insignificance, when compared to 
the vast orbit of the Italian historian, so their 
works bear no proportion, and cannot of course 
be considered as objects of compscrison. With 
regard to the execution, Johnson, without doubt, 
surprises and almost awes the reader, by the 
weight of his arguments, by the strength of his 
expression^ and by the uniform majesty of his 
language ; but I know not- whether the ease, the 
grace, and the insinuating familiarity of Tira- 
boschi may not charm us more, and keep up our 
9tttention and our delight much longer. 

In one branch of literature France may have 
the advantage over most modern languages, 1 
Oiean in theological composition:.and this advan- 
tage she owes to her peculiar circumstances; I 
might say with more propriety, to her misfortunes. 
The Calvinistic opinions prevalent in Geneva had 
been propagated at an early period of the reform- 
ation in the southern provinces of France, and in 
a short space of time made such a prpgress, that 
their partisans conceived themselves numerous 
enough to cope with the established Church, and . 
perhaps powerful enough to overturn it. They^ 
first manifested their zeal by insults and threats, 
then proceeded to deeds of blood and violence, 
and at length involved their country in all the 
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horrors of civil war, anarchy, and revelation. 
In the interim, the pen was employed dis well as 
the sword, and while the latter called forth all 
the e:sertions of the body, the former brought into 
action all the energies of the mind. 

During more than a century, war and contro- 
versy raged with equal fury, and whatever the 
opinion of the reader may be upon the subject in 
debate, he will probably agree with me, that 
Calvinism, defeated alike in the field of battle 
and in. the nobler contest of argument, was com- 
pelled to resign the double palm of victory to the 
genius of her adversary. In the course of the 
debate, and particularly towards its close, great 
talents appeared, and much ingenuity and learn- 
ing were displayed on both sides ; till the respec* 
tive parties seem to have united all their powers 
in the persons of two champions, Claude and 
BossueL Though nature had been liberal in in«» 
tellectual endowments to both the disputants, and 
though all the means of ajrt had been employed 
to improve the gifts of nature, yet the contest 
was by- no means equal between them ; and after 
having been worsted in every onset, the Elder 
at length sunk under the superiority of the Prelate. 
But,^ if the victim can derive any credit from the 
hand that fells it, Claude and Calvinism may 
boast that the illustrious Bossu^etw^s alone capa- 
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ble, &n4 alone worthy, to give tfa^ fatal blow 
that put aiti end at oi^ce to the glory^ and aimo^ 
to the existence of the party in France. 

Bossuet was indeed a great man, and one oi 
those extraordinary minds which at distant inter- 
nals seem^as if deputed from a superior region ^^ 
to enlighten and to astonish mankind. With all 
the originality of genius, he was free from it$ ^ 
eccentricity and intemperance. Sublime without 
obscurity, bold yet accurate, splendid and y6t 
simple at the same tin[>e, be awes, elevates, and 
Relights his readers, overpowers all resistance, 
and lead^ them willing captives to join and to 
8hare his triumph. The defects of his style arise 
from the imperfection of his dialect; and per- 
haps, he could not hare given a stronger proof 
of the energies of his mind, than in compelKog 
the French language itself to become the vehicle 
of sublimity. His works, therefore, are superior 
to all other controversial writings ia his own, or 
in any other langunge. 

In Italian there are, I Jbelieve, none of that 
description ; there was no difference of opinion 
on the subject, and of course no controversy ; a 
deficiency in their literature abundantly compen- 
vated by the absence of penal laws, and of ini»* 
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ience on one side; and on the other^ ofsmmonity 
lUQd of degradation* 

We have just reason to lament, that a language 
so inferior in every respect as French, should 
have been aljowed to acquire such an ascendancy 
as to be deemed even in Eugland a necessary ac- 
complishment^ and made in some degree an in- 
tegral part of youthful education. If a common 
medium of communication between nations be 
necessary, as it undoubtedly is, it would have 
been prudent to have retained the language most 
generally known in civilized nations, which is 
Latin ; especially as this language is the mother 
of all the polished dialects now used in Eur^^pe^ 
ha« the advantage of being the clearest, the most 
regular, and the easiest; and moreover, was ac- 
tually in possession, at the very time when it 
pleased various courts to adopt, >vith the dress 
and otljer fopperies of Prance, its language also. 
Reason might reclaim against the absurdity of 
preferring a semi-barbarous jargon, to a most 
ancient, a most beautiful, and a most perfect 
language; but the voice of reason is seldom 
heard, and yet more seldom listened to at courts, 
where fashion, that is the whim of the monarch 
or of the favorite, is alone consulted and followed 
$ven in all its deformities and all its extravar 
^fancies. 
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But that which escaped the observation of the 
courtier ought to have attracted the attention of 
the minister, who might have discovered by re- 
flection or by experience^ the advantages which a 
negotiator derives from the perfect knowledge of 
the language which he employs, s^nd the extreme 
impolicy of conceding these advantages to our 
enemies. Iii order to form a just idea of the im« 
portance of this concession, we need only observe 
the superiority which a Frenchman assqmes, ii) 
Capitals where his language is supposed to be 
that of good company, such as Vienna, and par* 
ticiilarly Pelershurgy and contrast with that su* 
periority, his humble appearance in London or 
in Rome, where he cannot pretepd to such a dis- 
tinction. In the former cities he feels himself at 
home, and considers himself as the first in rank,, 
because the first in language ; in the lattery the 
consciousness of being a foreigner checks his na* 
tural confidence and imposes upon him, however 
reluctant, the reserved denieanor inseparabje froni 
that character* 

Now, in ail diplomatic meetings, French is the 
language of discussion, and consequently, the 
French negotiator displays his faculties with the 
sailie e^se and with the same certainty of ap^ 
plaiise as in his own saloon, surrounded with a 
circle of frieads at Paris, The Dnglish envoy 
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on the contrary finds his natural reserve increased, 
and all his powers paralyzed by a sensation of in- 
feriority in the use of the weapons which be is 
obliged to employ, and by a conviction that the 
eloquence of his adversary must triumph over his 
plain, unadorned, and probably ill-delivered 
statements. To this disadvantage we may, per* 
haps, attribute the observation so often repeated, 
that France recovers in the cabinet all she loses 
in the field : an observation, which, if it does 
not wound our pride^ ought at least to awaken 
our caution. 

But this diplomatic evil is not the only, nor the 
greatest, mischief that results from this absurd 
preference : it moreover enables our enemies to 
disseminate their political principles, to carry on 
intrigues, to multiply the means of seduction, and 
to insure, by the agency of numberless scribblers, 
pamphleteers, poetasters, &c. the success of their 
dark and deep laid projects. They are already 
endowed with too many means of mischief, and 
possess all the skill and activity requisite to give 
them eflectt 

tot sese vertit in ora» 
Tarn saevae facies^ tot pullulat atra colubris.^ 

JEn.lib. vii. 

Why diould we voluntarily increase their powers 

5 
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of attack, aiid by propagating their language^ 
op^n a wider field of action to their banefal in- 
fioence ? Such conduct surely borders upon in* 
iiptufttioD. 

In the next place, the propagation of the 
French language has produced no better effects 
m literature than in policy. If France has fur* 
nished the Republic of Letters with some finished 
HAodels of theatrical excellence, some exquisite 
^eimens of ecclesiastical oratory, and an im- 
mense collection of memoirs, the only branches 
in which she confessedly excels j she has, on the 
athev hand, inundated Europe with frivolous 
compositions, erotic songs, and lovesick novels^, 
ty which she has warped the public taste from 
the classical rectitude of the preceding centuries; 
and inverting the natural process of the mind^ 
turned it from bold and manly contemplations 
to languid and enervating trifles. Nay, she 
Iwis done more. For the last sixty years, the 
genius of France, like one of those Furies* 
$oii)etime$ let loose to scourge mankind, and to 
ripen corrupted generations for destruction, has 



Cui fristia bella 
ItK^que insidmque t\ noxia crimina cordi. 
. . ^«. vS. 
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lemf lo^ed all its talents and all its attractions to 
confound the distinction of right and wrong, of 
truth and falsehood, to infect th^ heart witli 
every vice, and to cloud the understanding with 
every error; to stop for ever the two great 
lK>urces of human dignity and felicity. Truth 
and Virtue ; and to blot out of the mind of man^ 
the very Sun and soul of the intellectual world, 
even the Divinity himself. Such is the unvary- 
ing tendency of almost all the works which have 
^ssued from the French press, and been circit^ 
lated in all the countries of Europe during the 
period above-mentioned, from the voluminous 
and cumbersome Enp^ldpedie down to the De<« 
elamations of Volney or the Tales of MarmonteU 
fn petit forinatj for tb6 accomtnodation of tra- 
vellers. The truth is, that the appellation of 
French literature^ at present, seeais confined td 
f;he works of Voltaire and of his disciples^ that 
}Sf to the infidel faction, excluding the nobler 
specimens of French genius, the productions of 
the age of Louis XIV, and of the pei*tod inatne^ 
^intely following that monarch's demise: and if 
we wish to ^now the e{£ects which ihis literature 
produces upon the human mind, we need only 
cast our eyes upon those who are most given to 
it, and the countries where it flourtsbes most. 
We shall find that impiety and immorality keep 
pace with it in private and public life, and that 
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domestic and national disorder and misery are 
its constant and inseparable companions. France^ 
^here the pestilence begun, first felt its conse- 
quencesy and still bleeds under its scourge. The 
Prussian court, actually degraded and despised, 
smarts under the punishment brought upon the 
monarchy by the French principles of the athe* 
istic Frederic. The Russian Capital, now the 
theatre of every dark intrigue, treacherous plot, 
and foul indulgence, may ere long have reason 
to curse the impolicy of Catherine, who, by 
encouraging the language and the opinions of 
France, sowed the seeds of death and of dissolu* 
tion in the bosom of heV empire, 

Vipeream inspirans animam. 

The late unhappy sovereign fell a victim to their 
increasing influence ; and it is difficult to say, 
whether the same passions, working on the sacde 
principles, may not at some future period pro- 
duce a similar catastrophe. Such are the conse- 
quences of partiality to French literature, and 
such the last* great curse which that nation, at 
all periods of its history the bane and the tor-*- 
ment of the human species, has, in these latter 
times, brought upon the civilized world. Now 
let me ask once more, in the name of truth and 
of virtue, of interest and of patriotism^ by what 
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fatality Europe is doomed to encourage vt Ian- 
giiag^e, the instrament of' so much mischief, and 
to propagate a literatat*ey the vehicle of poison 
and of desolation? What can induce her, by 
supplying means of communication, and facili- 
tating the progress of armies already too rapid 
and too successful,' to furnish weapons of assault 
to a giant Power, that massacres her tribes, and 
ravages her fairest provinces: and thus to pre- 
pare the way for her own final subjection ? 
Surely such impolitic conduct must be the last 
degree of blindness, the utmost point of public 
infatuation.^ 



* My reader, if partial to French, must excu^ me, if in 
opposition to his taste and to the opinion of all the French 
academies; and their numerous dependents and flatterers, I 
hav<^ given to that language the appellation of barbarous. 
If we take this epithet in the Roman, that is, in its proper 
sense, we may surely apply it with strict propriety to a lan- 
guage which, in its construction and pronunciation, has de- 
viated more than any other from the excellencies and the 
harmony of the parent tongue. To prove these two points, 
we need but open any French book, particularly if a trans- 
lation, and one page only will be sufficient to show, as I 
have already observed, its opposition to the freer and man- 
lier arrangement of Latin ; and as for the second, he who 
has heard the natives of different countries read Latin, will 
acknowledge, that the French tends more directly and more 
effectually than any European pronunciation, to untune the 
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But, it may be asked, where is the remedy ? 
T6e remedy is at hand. We have our choice of 
two lang^uages, either of which may be adopted 
as a general medium of communication, not only 
without inconvenience, but even with advantage 



sweetness and to debase the acknowledged majesty of the* 
Roman dialect. Nov is this opioion eitlier new or peculiar ; 
if it w«re» it il^iglit be attributed to that dislike to Frenck 
utterance inherent ia the natives of this countr;^ ; but it i» 
common to Germans, Portuguese, Spaniards, and Italians ; 
and as these latter may be considered the best judges be- 
Ga;use they have the most deh'cate ear, I shall quote the Ab^ 
bate Denifia, who, in one of his academical discourses, ex- 
pressly asserts, that of all fluropean languages, French is, 
in construction and in accent, the most contrary to the 
phraseology ap,d the harmony of Latin. * 

But I wish, not only to apply the term barbarous to« the 
language, but to extend it still farther, to many of Its au- 
thors, who surpassed the barbarians tn barbarism, and formf- 
ed a project which woald have shocked the Goths and Van- 
dals themselves, „ This anti-classical project Was no other 
th.au the total suppression of the ancient languages, by ex-i 
eluding them froni the regular course of youthful stueKes, 
and substituting in their place lectures on French literaturey 
mathematics, chemistry, &c. The dispositton of the pre- 
sent government in France is expressed, and its motives are 
pointed out with satirical delicacy, m the dedicatioit of a 
work just published, entrtted Herculanensia, by Sir William 
Drummond and R. Walpole, £s({. 
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—Latin and Italian. Latin is the parent of all 
the refined langaag^es in Europe; the interpreter 
of the great principles of law and of justice, or, 
in other words, of jurisprudence in all its forms, 
and with all its applications : it is the depository 
of wisdonfi. and of science, which every age,. front 
the fall of Carthage down to the present period, 
has continued to enrich with its productions, its 
inventions, its experience : it still continues tbe 
necessary and indispensable accomplishment of 
the gentleman and of the acbolar, and is the sole 
introduction to all the honorable and liberal pro* 
fessions. It still remains the most widely spread 
of all languages, and its grammar is justly re- 
garded for its clearness, its facility, and its con- 
sistency as the General grammar. Why then 
should we not adopt as an universal medium of 
intercourse, this language universally under- 
stood; and why not restore to it the privilege 
which it had ever enjoyed, till the fatal con- 
quests of Louis XIV. spread the language and 
the vices of Prance over half the subjugated 
Continent ? 

I need not enlarge upon the advantages that 
would result from the adoption of Latin, or shew 
how much it would disencumber and facilitate 
the progress of education : this much, however, 
I will observe^ that the energy and the magna- 
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nimity of the Roman authors in this supposition 
made common, might kindle once more Jthe flame 
of liberty in Europe, and again man the risiog 
generation, now dissolved in luxury and in effe- 
minacy. 

But, if in spite of taste and of reason, this noble 
language must be confined to our closets and a 
modem dialect must be preferred to it, Italian, 
without doubt, is the most eligible, because it 
possesses the most advantages and is free from 
every objection. Of its advantages,. I have 
already spoken ; of its exemption from evils to 
which French is liable, I need to say but a few 
words. It can have no political inconvenience ; 
it is not the language of a rival nation. Italy 
pretends not to universal dominion, either by sea 
or by land'; it administers to the pleasures with- 
out alarming the fears of other nations. Its 
language is that of poetry and of music j it is 
spread over all the wide-extended coasts, and 
through all the innumerable islands, of the Me- 
diterranean, and has, at least, a classic univer- 
sality to recommend it to the traveller who 
wishes to visit the regions ennobled by the genius 
and by the virtues of antiquity. The general 
tenor of Italian is pure and holy. None of its 
great authors were infected with impiety, and 
not one of its celebrated works is tinctured, even 
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in the slightest degree, with that poisonous in<^' 
gredient. I have already ^lentioned the ease 
with which it may be acquired : ill its sounds 
may be found in every language ; and if it he 
difficulty perhaps impossible, for foreigners to 
acquire all the graces of its modulation^ they 
may, with very little labor make themselves 
masters of its essential parts, so as to express 
tben^elves with facility and with perspicuity. 

But it may perhaps be objected, that a change 
of dipkmiatic language might at present be 
diffienh, if not impossible* The difficulty is not 
so great as masy be imagined*. What has been 
dme may be done again. Let any one of tbcf 



* This lerolution aigkt bav« hetn effected io Vieiiia ia 
ihtyt2^'l'^94f tbat 19, ahavtly after the GomiaeaceiBent of 
the revolutiobarj vaiv if the t;oiirt had sapported the AntI* 
Galilean spirit of the gentry and the^ people, who pretty 
generally came to a resolution to dismiss all French teachers, 
and to forbid in their families the tise of that language upoa 
any occasion : a similar disposition was manifested in the 
year 1806 in Petersburg, ii\ a much higher quarter, as the 
En^evor is said to ha?e publicly dedared^ that he never ex* 
pected to be addressed in any laagoagi^ bul English and 
JUtsaian^ but in neither case was this patriotic resoiution, 
supported; the burghers of Vienna resunjfed ^UeirjFrengh 
gjsimmars, .aod the Emperor Alexaii^i&i^ submitted to; Fcench 
influence. :w, - / 

VOL. IV, %. 
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greater Courts declare its intention of commu-* 
nicating* with foreign ministers only in its own 
language, or in Latin or Italian, and a revolution 
in this respect will be brought about Jivithout 
delay or opposition. -^T^l^t this change is de-> 
sirabie, and that it wl^^i^ bring with it many 
political, literary, ahd|^^^^ moral advantages 
can scarcely be^'dig^ted j'ajid that it may take 
place at some^futufe; period is by no means im- 
probable *. 

' Italian was, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, what French has been in the eighteentfa> 
with this difference, that the former language 
owed to its own intrinsic merits that extension 
which the latter acquired by the preponderapce 
of French power. When that power declines, 
and it is too gigantic and too oppressive to 
last, the language will decline with it, and again 
return to its natural limits ; but what language 
will succeed it, it is not easy to conjecture. 
Italian has its intrinsic excellence and its su«r 



« How much the rejection of their language annoys and 
mortifies the French Cabinet appears from the. angry ex* 
pressions of Bonaparte, doinplaining that^ in the late ne- 
gotiations (of 1806) the English Ministry wished to lengthen 
sind perplex the discussions, by the introduction of Latin 
forms, &c. 
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perior literature to recommend it ; but English, 
M^ith similai" though inferior claims, is supt)orted 
by fashion, a very powerful ally, by influence 
commensurate with the known world, and by 
renown that spreads from pole to pofe. It is 
already the language of commerce as French is 
that of diplomacy; and while the one is con- 
fined to courts and Capitals, the other spreads 
over continents and islands, and is the dialect 
of the busy and the active in every quarter of 
«the globe. With such a weight on its isiide it is 
possible, even probable, that, the scale will pte* 
ponderate in favor of English ; a preponder- 
ance which may flatter* our vanity, but cannot 
promote our interest, as it will increase an in-^ 
€uence already exorbitant, and expose us more 
and more to the jealousies and the suspicions of 
Europe* 

After all, it is very difficult to detejfminei 
whether any human efibrts can influence the 
fate of languages, or abridge or prolong their 
destined duration. We move along in a vast 
funeral procession, which conveys individuals, 
kingdoms, and empires, with their passions, their 
monuments, their languages, to the tomb. Tbci 
Greeks and Romans precede us in the paths 
of oblivion ; a faint murmur of their languages 
reaches our ears, to subside er^ long in uttef 

B 2 
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silence. £ball our iea» perfect lUalecte be more 
fortooate, and can iypagraphic art ioipart to 
tbem an tmrportality ibat fate refuaed to t)io 
beauty of Oreiece. and to the majesty «f fiimie ? 
I kt¥)w iioA; bat I eaa scarxse expeet auoli a 
distinotion. Oiie consolatkm bowever offers it* 
setf amid this general wreck of mani of liis 
yforica^ a(^ of bis iarentioos ; it is, iimt new 
political associations arise from the dissdutkm 
Sii kiospims and empires, and call forth with 
moveaseid vigor and interest the energies and 
the TiJitiues of the hamaa heart ; that mew com^ 
biaatuMps of sopnd spdng ivom the decay of 
fading, iangoages, aflSarding fresh eKpressions to 
the Madfimtaadinig:, and op^aitig otiier ^ds to 
the imagination ; and that thus fdl Ike lifting 
soefificy ^nd die i^aseless vjicissitudes of the 
external world tend only to develop the ppweps 
of the mind, and finally to promote the gradual 
pf^rfei^iaa of the iateUactnal sy stem« 



AJSLIGION. 

' Wll. The traTeller who wijdies to form a just 
idea of the rel^ion of Italy, of indeed of any 
otfaeit Europeau'^terntory, would do well to eon- 
«i4fBr^ timt in all Christian countoies the sa^ne 
fioi^el is professed, and of coarse the same 

. . 2 • 
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principal articles of belief are admfittod^ 4he 
same tnoral duties are preserilled, - and enforced 
Vy the same sanction of eternal ri^ards and 
punishments ; or m other in^rds^ that Faith, 
H0pe, i^d Charity^ foftn #ie spiiit and the 
essence cyf Christianity, in whatever manner it 
fiiay b^ taught, or wheresoever established. 
Wbei^ w0 inquire 'therefore, concerning the 
feligion of a country, we mean to adi whe-* 
tber these Christian virtues influence its inhabit* 
ants more or less than they do these of other 
Cbfistian countries, and a^cdi^ngf as diis in- 
fluenee is perceptible in public and private life, 
"v^e forth a favorable or unfavorable bpinion«^ 
'^rhe exterior of religion, that is the forins and 
the ceremonies of worship, with the administra- 
tion and police of ecclesiastical government, the 
A'otestant traveller will, if he be consistent, 
abandon to the taste, the feelings, and the 
judgftient of the public ; certain that no form or 
ritual contrary to these grand agents in human 
affairs^ by whatever authority it may be sup- 
ported, will long prevail in any country. If we 
examine the religion of Italy upon these prin- 
ciples, we shall find much to praise, and some- 
tiling perhaps to admire. 

In attendance on public worship, the Italians 
are universally regular, and though such con- 
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^tant attead4Hce may not be cotisidefed as a 
certain evidence of sincere faith, yet every reader 
of reflection v?ill admits that it is incoinpatible 
i;irith either infidelity or indifference. These 
latter vices are indeed very rare in this .coun- 
tiy, and entirely confined to a few individuals 
of the higher class, and to some ofiSicers in the 
army, whp resigning theft religion veith their 
patriotism, hav^e meanly condescended to adopt 
the fashions and the opinions of revolutionary 
France. Interest, the only motive that ean in- 
duce men to act in opposition to their con- 
viction and feelings, reaches only a few ostensible 
characters, and excepting upder certain pierser 
cuting governments, qannot ^xtepd tp t^e mul- 
titudo. 

Nor is the devotiqn of the Italian confined to 
public service. The churches are almost always 
open ; persons of regular life and of independent 
circumstances generally visit some or other of 
them every day ; and individuals of every con- 
dition may be seen at ^11 hours, on their knees^ 
engaged in prayer pr pieditation *. Such in- 



* '' C'est un usage pieux des Catholiques, et que nous 
deyrions imiter/' says Madame De Slael Vfith her usual g^racQ 
f^nd feelin^^ ^'de laisser les eglises toujours ouyerte^; ily^ 
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stances of unaffected devotion often melt the 
heart of the pious traveller, and have, not un- 
frequently, extorted an approving exclamation 
from observers in other respects blinded by early 
prejudice, or inflamed by polemic animpsity. If 
the reader be inclined to condemn such practices; 
2^ superstitious or as facvorable to idleness, let 
him open the Gospel first, and examine well 
both its words and its spirit ; then let him con- 
sider how many minutes are trifled away by the 
busiest and most active in the course'of the day ; 
and finally let him remember how many cares 
corrode the human heart, which He only, who 
wove its tissue, can remove or mitigate. 

The number of persons who receive the sacra- 
menty and the becoming gravity of their deport* 
ment on this solemn occasion, will be another 
source of edification to a sincere Christian, who, 
of whatsoever denomination he may be, must al- 
ways rejoice in seeing this afl^ecting Rite, often 
renewed an4 duly frequented. I say nothing of 
the numberless religious practices interwoven in, 
the life of an Italian, and incorporated with the 



tant de moments ou Von eprouve le h^akk dit cet iut7e» et 
jamais on n'y entre sans ressentir uoe emolron qai l^it da 
bien k I'ame, et lui rend, comme une ablation, sainte, sa force 
«t sa puret^." L'Allemagne, Vol. i. Chap. 7. 
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whole bumess and irery subKtance ,of his ex- 
iftenee, because I aia aware that they are r^ard- 
ed by the bolk of my readers as marks rather of 
Miperstition than of piety«^ 

External pvaetiees, I know full well, hava often 
been employed by the. hypocrite as a cmyemeBt 
mask^and still more freq^aently, perhaps, abused 



* One observation, however, I must make, in conjunction 
with a very learned and ptotis prelate of the Established 
Church (Bishop Butler in his Charge to the Clergy of Dor^ 
ham) that such occasional memorandums are too much neg<> 
lected in England, and that he who observes them with pru- 
dence and discrimination performs a rational and useful act 
of Christian devotion. In fact, when an Italian, passing be- 
fore a crucifix, takes off his hat, he means not to honor the 
wood or the bronse of which tiie iaaage may be composed, 
but to express his reverence and gratitude towards the sacred 
person thus represented in the attitude of a victim. When 
he she^ a similar respect to a picture of the Virgin, he 
means not to adore a creature, but to express his veneration 
for the most perfect model of virgin modesty, and of mater- 
luil fondness, en record in the holy Writings. As for the 
Eucharistic Elements^ whatsoever opinion may be entertained 
of their mystic nature, yet they are universally acknowledge 
ed to be the most sacred and the most impressive symbols of 
the sufferings and death of the Redeemer; the respect^ 
therefore, shewn to th^em, in which deficiency is perhaps 
more blameable than excess, must rather edify than offend a 
devout and sensible Christian, 
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by the libertine as a cdmpensatioii and Mtrose; 
bat I conceive that notwithstanding such perver- 
sion of motive, they are, when generally observed^ 
a proof convincing and satisfactory of the sincerity 
and activity of national faith. 

But to turn from the exterior of religion to 
practices more cOntieeted with its internal and 
i»ost essential qualities, and .consequently better 
adapted to the feelings of Englii^men in general, 
I will venture to assert, that no country exhibits 
more splendid examples of public benetolence, 
or fwnishes more atfecting imtances of private 
charity, than Italy. Christian countries, in ge- 
neral (for there are some exceptions) and our 
own in particular, are not deficient in the num- 
ber and endowments of public establishments for 
the relief of suffering humanity ; but eveii in this 
respect, whoever has visited and examined the 
hospitals of Rome, Naples, Genoa, Venice, and 
Milan, will readily admit, that Italy has the ho- 
norable advantage of surpassing all the king- 
doms of Europe in the number and the magnifi- 
cence of her charitable foundations. To describe 
these edifices in detail, would require a separate 
work of considerable extent ; and it will be suf- 
ficient perhaps to inform the reader, that there is 
np disease of body, no distress of mind, no visita- 
tion of Providence, to which the human form is 
liable, from its first appearance till its final de» 
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position in the grave, which is not relieyed willl 
tenderness, and provided for, if beyond relief,, with 
a prodig^ality of charity seldom witnessed else- 
where*. However, one or two instances may be 
necessary for explanation. We have in England 
SQch establishments as Foundling Hospitals ; bnt 
eiN!»ry body knows what interest and reconimen*^ 
dfttton are necessary to : introduce an unfortunate 
infant into such asylums* In many of the great 
towns of Italy, and in several of the smaller, such 
hospitals may be found, and to avoid the evils of 
exposure with regpard to the child, ^nd to spare 



* It has been justly observed, that beneficent establish^ 
ments owe their origih to Christianity, and that the Greeks 
and even the Romans, howsoever humane ia some respects, 
had Uttleor no idea of such methods of Relief. The only 
institution, or rather regulation, that bears any resemblance 
to any branch of our public charities is the pfovision made 
by Trajan for the education of the children of the poor in 
-Rome first, and afterwards extended te Italy at large. The 
yojjnger Pliny extols this institution with becommg elo- 
quence. The mode in which the expence was^efrayed de- 
serves to be recorded. The legal interest of money was then 
twelve per cent., the Emperor lent money to such landholders 
as wished to borrow at five per cent., obliging them to pay 
the interest into an ofiice opened for the purpose. As the in-* 
terest was low, the number of borrowers was great, and tb^. 
ftinds superabundant. — Brotier, Note in Supplement, Jfi^ 
lib. v* — Plin. Paneg.,%xy. 
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tbe delicacy or the pride of the parent, a box or 
case opens to the street^ turning on a pivot ia 
nvhich the infant .may be placed at any boar, and 
upon ringin^T* a bell to give notice vrithin, is im^ 
jnediately admitted without recommendation or 
inquiry. One request only is made to the parent, 
and that is to annex a paper to inform the admi*- 
nistrators whether the child be baptized or not, 
and whether there be any disposition in the pa* 
rent to acknowledge it at a future period* 

The hospital of St. Michael, situated in th^ 
Hipa GrandCp on the banks of the Tiber, is per^ 
haps unequalled in its extent, endowment, and 
utility. Its front spreads along the river side, 
five hundred feet in length, and fifty in height; 
to it are apnexed a magnificent church, a copi- 
oui» library, school§ and work-rooms. JLt admits 
foundlings, orphans, and friendless children, de- 
cayed tradesmen, time-worn ^rvants, and the 
aged of all descriptions, when forlorn and help- 
less. The latter it supplies with every assistance 
spiritual and corporal, necessary to their years 
and infirmities. The former are nursed^ edu- 
e^ted, instructed in languages or trades, as their 
abilities and dispositions seem to require, and 
when they have learned some art or method of 
procuring a livelihood, they are dismissed from 
^he hospital with a complete suit of cjothes, and 
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a sum of money amoanting to fire j^untisi Both 
sexes are admitted, but lodged in differeiit iving^r 
of the hospital, and kept darefuliy separaite eveit 
in the church. 

I pass over in silence the superb Hospital bf 
St. John Laterarif occupying one-half of the vast 
palace annexed to that cathedral, and containing 
isix hundred patients ; and the mm^berless similar 
establishnaents that truly grace and almost con- 
secrate the fourteen regions or districts of this pa- 
rent of cities, the Capital of the christian and ci- 
vilized world.* 

On the subject of hospitals I shall only add, 
that in many of them the sick are attended, and 
the ignorant instructed, by persons who devote 
thenlselves voluntarily to that disgusting and la- 
borious task, and perform it with a tender&ess 



* It is with regret I feel myself obliged to add» that the 
licentiousness of the French soldiers, and the rapacity of 
their general), hslYe nearly stripped the Roman hospitals of 
all their fornitare, not excepting bedsteads, doors, and even 
windows ; and what is still ^ore distressing, because irreme^ 
diable, almost exhausted the funds by which they bad been 
supported, by draining the public treasury and ddslreyisg 
the credit of the State. 
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and a deUcaey which personal attadimeot» or the 
still more active and* disinterested principle of 
Christian charity^ is alone capable of inspiring. 
But, besides these poblicestabUshments/there are 
benevolent institutbns, which, though properly 
speaking of a private nature, are widely spt^ead 
ai3id extensively feU ; I allude to cmiftaternities, 
or to use a more classical appellation, S^dnLUtief. 
These Sodalities^ or as the name implies, Com* 
panies, are formed by the voluntary agreemenjt of 
a certain number of charitable persons, Who unit^ 
together in order to relieve more effectually some 
particular species of distress. Thus, one of these 
benevolent societies devotes its attention to the 
wants of humble but decent families, and om^ 
trives to administer its alms in such a manner *as 
to supply their necessities, and yet spare their ho- 
fiorable feeHngs. Another pays off debts con* 
tracted under the pressure of unavoidable dis- 
tress, and restores the industrious sufferer to 
liberty and ta labor. A third undertakes to 
visit ^als, and to furnish means of comfort to 
such prisoners as are friendless and forsaken. 
A fourth discovers the obscure and forlorn sicjcr 
supplies them with medicines and professional 
assistance; if they recover, affords them nutritive 
food while in a state of convalescence ; if they 
die, pays the expences of their funeral, and ac- 
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companies them with decent ceremony to^ the 
grave** : . 

As I do not mean to enumerate all theste hu« 
mane and truly Christian associationid, I pass over 
in silence those who make it their object to in«* 
struct i^orant youth and to portion virgin inno- 
cence ; I need only say, that every want and 
every misfortune are wrtain of meeting with cor-^ 
reqKinding assistance from some band or other of 
generous brethren; and the traveller who con- 
templates the unwearied exertions of so many in- 
dividuals united for such noble purposes, will be 
obliged to acknowledge, that in no country has 
charity assumed so many forms, or tried so many 
arts, to discover and to assuage the complicated 
varieties of human misery. These associations 
are composed principally of the middling classes^ 
because in all countries these classes possess the 
greatest share of virtue and of compassion ; yet,, 
the most exalted characters for rank, fortune, and 
jtalents, enrol their names among them, and fre- 
quently distinguish themselves by their zeal and 
by their activity in the career of benevolence. 



. * The reader may recollect, that several of these chari- 
table societies have been enumerated in the account given of 
the Hospitals at Naples. 
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On all public occasions, it is tme, the members 
wear a dress that disguises and levels all' ranks, 
under an appearance grotesque and ridiculous 
perhaps in the eyes of a stranger^ but very well 
contrived to stifle that vanity which is so often the 
jstimulus and the bane of public generosity. 

Prom these superabundant funds of public and 
private charities, the poor of Italy, a class more 
numerous there than in mtost other countries, 
owing in general to its great population, and in 
particular to the stagnating commerce, the de- 
dining manufactures, and the narrow policy of 
many of its States, are supported with comfort to 
themselves atid with a certain sense of indepen- 
dence, without the oppressive burthen of poor 
rates, so inadequate to their object and so galling 
to the community. • . 

After these details^ in which I am not con- 
scioas W exaggeration or of misrepresentation, I 
think myself warranted in concluding, that a Re- 
ligion which thus manifests its influence by so 
many effusions of devotion, and by so many deeds 
of benevolence, must be, or 1 know not what caii 
be, true genuine Christianity. 

Before I drop this subject, it may be proper to 
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»j something on the atteaticm paid to thi^ w* 
struction of youth in Italy, as we have been as^ 
rored by seveml travellers, thait the lower classes 
in that country are not only neglected but pur* 
posely kept in a state of ignorance : but in this^ 
as in many other instances, soch writers either 
have allowed themselves to be blinded by their 
prejudices, or have given their opinion without 
the degree of obsei^ation requisite to ascertain 
its accuracy. In opposition to this partial and 
iDJuripus representation, I shall state the foUow-r 
ing facts. In the diocese of MUan^ or to fiipegk 
n^ore properly, in the vast tract of country, in<- 
eluded between the Alps and the Apennines, and 
subject to the visitation of the archiepiscopal See 
of Milan^ in every parochial church the bell 
ti>Us at two o'clock on every Sunday in the 
year, and all the youth of the parish a$(semMe 
in the church : the girls are placed on one side, 
the boys on the other : they are thei> divided 
into cla9ses according to their ages and. their 
progress, and instructed either by the clergy at« 
tached to the church, or by pious persons who 
vplunt^rily devote their tin^e to this most useful 
•^finiployment ; while the pastor himself goes from 
class to class, examines sometimes one, some^- 
times another, and closes the whole at four 
o'clock by. a catechistical discourse. The writer 
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first observed this mode of instruction at Desen^ 
sanOf on the borders of the Laffo di Garda, then , 
at Mantua, and finally, in the Cathedral of Mi* 
Ian, whose immense nave and aisles, almost equal 
in extent to St. Peter's, were then crowded with , 
youths and with children. He was struck more 
than once with the great readines9 of the answers^ 
and often edified by the patience and the assi*^ 
duity of the teachers. 

In other parts of Italy children are catechised 
regularly 9 and almost invariably in the parish 
church by their pastor, and besides these general 
instructions every young person is obliged to at-» 
tend a course of instruction for some months pre-< 
vious to the first Communion, and again before 
Confirmation* It' may perhaps be asked, what 
the catechisms contain, and whether they are 
compiled with judgment and discretion. As 1 
have several of these little elementary books in 
my possession, I am enabled to answer that they 
contain an explanation of the Creed, the Com- 
mandments, the Lord's Prayer, and the Sacra- 
ments, and have sometimes annexed an account 
pf the festivals, fasts, and public ceremonies : so 
that whatever redundancies the Protestant reader 
may find in the compilation, he can never com- 
plain of the omission or of the neglect of essen^- 
tials. The. truth is, and in spite of prejudice it 

VOL. IV. S 
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fuses to the absurdities and the follies that^ now 
and then, attract his attention at home. To an- 
swer the above-mentioned query, therefore, many 
abuses, without doubt, may be observed in Italy ; 
some. priestcraft, if by priestcraft be meant an 
interested attempt to work upon the simple piety 
of the people; but I believe and trust, no idolatry. 
It may here perhaps be expected, that I shall 
amuse my readers with a long enumeration of 
ridiculous pictures, wonder-working images, all- 
^ powerful indulgencies; exhibit to their delighted 
eyes, a grotesque line of friars^ 

White, black, and grey, and all their trumpery ; 

and close the whole with an authentic document, 
giving pardon to past, present, and future sins. 
No! I have too great a respect for the public 
understanding at present to insult it with such 
trajsh, and shall endeavor to present to it, as a 
. better entertainment, some reflections on the 
origin^ the progress, and probable reformation 
of these abuses* 

In the regions of the South, where the sky is 
bright and nature beautiful ; where the heart is 
warm and the itnagination active ; external de- 
monstrations have ever been employed to express 
feelings too big for utterance, and external shews 
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introduced to convey impressions and to excite 
sentiments grand and subUme, beyond the reach 
of ordinary language. The demonstrations of 
respect used anciently in the East, are well 
known; nor is*it necessary to recall to the recol- 
lection of the reader the passages in the Book of 
Genesis, which represent Abraham prostrate be- 
fore his giiests, or Jacob ajt the feet of Esau, a 
posture of respect, amongpst us exclusively con- 
fined to the worship of the Almighty. It is 
equally superfluous to observe, that the legislator 
of the Jews, acting under the immediate inspira* 
tion of Heaven, so far humored the oriental fond- 
ness for shew, as to prescribe many minute ob- 
servances and an annual succession of pompous 
exhibitions. The Greeks shared the passions 
and the propensities of their Asiatic neighbors, 
and display their taste for pageantry principally 
in their Games, which were in fact their yearly 
public meeting's, where the national talentid and 
character were exhibited to t^e greatest ad» 
vantage. 

The Romans, a more warlike and a more so- 
lemn people, loved pomp equally but employed it 
better; and confining it to the grand objects that 
occupied exclusively their thoughts, to Conquest 
and Religion, they displayed it in the triumphs 
of their heroes and ia the worship of their gods^ 
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Bat when tbe successful invasions of tl^e barba- 
rians had for ever closed the longf series of the 
former; ^nd when Chriii»tianity had presented 
objects infinitely more sublime and more awful 
for the exercise of the latter ; then religion be-- 
came their only occupation/ and took possession 
jof their minds, not as a principle only, hut as a 
domineering passion, that claimed for itself the 
tribute of all their talents and of all their faculties* 
Then, the spacious Basilicse were opened for the 
assemblies of the faithful, and the forsaken tem|)le8 
converted into churches ; the lights that preced«> 
ed the Book of Laws and the Praetor, now moved 
before the Gospels and the Bishop ; the solemn 
tones of tragic declamation were adapted to the 
lecture of the Holy Books ; and the Psalms were 
tuned to the modulationis of the Greek chprusses* 
To this magnificence were superadded the silent 
but impressive charms of order and of decorum 
reigning undisturbed over an immense assembly ; 
the venerable app^rance of the clergy, clothed 
in white, and ranged in a semicircle behind the 
altar, and at their head the majestic form of their 
aged pontiff, renowned perhaps alike for his sanc«- 
tity, for his wisdom, and for his eloquence* The 
circus, and the theatre without doubt, have ex« 
hibited many a gay shew, and the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus has been the stage of many 
a noble pageant; bat it may be <}uestioned wha^ 
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ther Borne ever witnessed a grander spectacle 
than that anciently displayed in the illuminated 
cathedral of the Vatican on the night of the Na« 
tivity, or in the Lateran Basilica on the more 
solemn vigil of ike Resurrection. 

As yearS of war and of deraLstation rolled on 
successively, the prospect of the Roman world 
darkened more and more ; the forum was desert* 
ed, the circus and the theatres were closed, the 
temples were shut up for ever, and even the very 
tutelar divinities of the empire were forgotten. 
In these times of disater and of depression, the 
Basilicae alone remained open, the only places of 
public resort, the only retreat from public misery , 
where the mind was soothed by the consolations, 
and the eyes delighted with the soleomities, of Reli* 
gion. In these sanctuaries the Romans assembled 
with complacency ; there, free from barbarian 
intrusion, they heard the language and beheld 
the vestments of their fathers; there they saw 
and venerated in their clergy and in their pre- 
lates the grave and dignified deportment of the 
magistrates of ancient. Rome; and there they 
were entertained with pomps and ceremonies, 
pure, calm, and holy, that melted and improved 
the heart, while they captivated the senses, and 
were by that circumstance alone far more im- 
pressive and more delightful than the impure. 
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tUrbident, and often inhuman exhibitions of the 
circus and of the amphitheatre^ 

The invaders themselves, however fierce and 
uhtractable at first, were gradually tamed and 
civilized by the climate, by the arts, by the man- 
ners, and, above all, by the religion 6f the Ro- 
mans ; and they embraced its doctrines, not with 
the zeal of converts only, but with the impetuo** 
sity and the passion that characterize the pro-* 
ceedings of barbarians. The conversion of these 
half savages gave, as may be supposed, a new 
and a stronger impulse to the -sational propen* 
sities, and sometimes made, not religion only, 
but^ as is natural to unpolished minds, its exterior 
and sensible form the grand object of their 
thoughts and of their devotion. Hence, to build, 
to ornament, and to endow churches ; to increase 
the number of the clergy, and to found monas* 
teries ; to discover relics, and to deposit them in 
splendid shrines; to lengthen the service by new 
offices, and to swell the ritual Avith fresh cere<- 
moniesj to inVent pomps more magnificient, and 
habits more dazzling, became the occupation of 
the clergy, the ambition of nobles, and the pride 
of sovereigns. It is indeed much to be lamented, 
that while Zeai increased, '1 aste was on the de- 
cline ; and that many of the institutions and the 
inventions jof the seventh and the succeeding 
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ages, though intended to grace, too frequently 
disfigure the exterior of Religion. The truth is, 
that the language of signs, like that of words, may 
be overcharged with ornament, and that, in both, 
overstrained attempts to catch the Beautiful or 
to reach .the Sublime, generally terminate in 
littleness and in absurdity. We accordingly find, 
that the same bad taste which encumbered the 
ritual with petty observances, infected the style 
of the times, and filled it with obscure allusions, 
and turgid epithets* 

This evil continued to increase with the igno* 
ranee and the barbarism of the times, filling the 
church with new orders, and deforming divine 
service with new rites, new dresses, new festivals, 
and new devotions ; till the revival of taste in the 
fifteenth century first checked the abuse, and has 
eversince been employed, gradually, buteffectuaU 
ly, in driving the holy Vandals off the Stage, and 
in clearing the ritual of the accumulated lumber 
of the seven preceding centuries. Under the 
- secret influence of this improving spirit, absurd 
relics, formerly honored with ill-placed though 
Well-meant reverence, are now left to moulder 
unnoticed in their shrines ; petty forms of devo- 
tion are gradually falling into disuse ; the orna- 
ments of the church are assuming a more digni- 
fied appearance ; the number of holidays intrq. 
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duced among the barbarians, who had little to 
employ their time but war and rapine, has been 
diminished and adapted to the more active genius 
of a highly civilized generation ; and the police 
and externaLdiscipline of the church is gradually 
fashioning itself to the feelings and the wants of 
podern society. 

The number of ecclesiastical persons now ex- 
isting in Italy, though an abuse, is nevertheless 
neither such an absurdity nor such a grievance as 
Englishmen are generally apt to itnagine it to be, 
for the following reason, which, though very ob- 
vious, has not, I believe, yet occurred to any of 
our travelled authors. In a country, where the 
population is immense, and all that population of 
the same religion, it will be admitted that the pa* 
rochial clergy alone are not sufficiently numerous 
to answer the calls and to supply all the religious 
wants of their flocks ; especially when the instruc** 
tion of every child, and the visitation of every sick 
individual, are considered as essential parts of 
parochial duty ; and when every person of every 
description, of an age capable of comprehending 
the importance of such a duty, is obliged to re- 
ceive the sacrament every year at or near the fes- 
tival of Easter. Now, as it is impossible person- 
ally to fulfil these duties, deputies and assistants 
are indispensably necessary ; and who are better 
^^alculated to fill such humble offices than men 
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who ask no salary and refuse no task ; who^ con- 
tent with the necessaries of life, such as the com- 
mon people use, are always ready to obey the calls 
of the parochial clergy, and to relieve them in the 
discharge of the most laborious and burthensome 
functions ? Now, such are the friars, a set of peo- 
ple despised and much traduced by strangers, but 
in truth, hnmble, unassuming, and disinterested, 
obliging to all visitaiits,and, I must add, officiously 
attentive to their foreign censors* 

Add to the circumstances just mentioned, that 
a considerable part of the population of Italy is 
spread over the fastnesses, and immersed in the re- 
cesses of the Apennines, and not unfrequently se- 
parated from the inhabitants ef the plain by bar-^ 
riers of ice and snow. When in these lonely wilds^ 
the traveller discovers, rising on some tufted emi- 
nence the humble spire of a convent ; or when 
from the midst of a neighboring forest he hears 
the bell of an ancient abbey tolling in his ear. Re- 
ligion and hospitality seem to rise before him, to 
soften the savage features of the scene, and to in- 
spire hopes of protection and refreshment. Sel- 
dom, I believe, are these hopes disappointed. Ii; 
the rich abbey, he may loiter day after day and 
still find his presence acceptable, and his hosts 
entertaining ; in the humble convent he will meet 
with a hearty welcome, be introduced into the 
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best apartment, and partake of their very best fare. 
If he stays, he confers an obligation ; if he goes, 
he departs, votis et ominibuSf with their blessings 
and their prayers. Such acts of kindness remind 
us that we are Christians and brothers, and in 
spite of religious animosity melt and delight the 
benevolent heart. 

But these convents are supported by charity, 
and may be considered as an encouragement to 
idleness, and a tax upon the industrious poor; and 
their inhabitants are a lazy set of mendicants, 
mere drones in society, always ignorant, often de- 
bauched, and ever useless. Such is the language 
of many travellers, and of another class perhaps 
equally attached to truth and full as entertaining, 
of many novelists and many romance writers. 
But, with all due respect to such formidable au-^ 
thorities, I must state my opinion, not formed in 
the closet but founded upon local observation. 
These convents are supported by charity, it is 
true; but that charity is a voluntary gift, propor* 
tioned to the means and the inclination of the do^ 
nor, and generally drawn from the stores of the 
rich, not scraped from the pittance of the poor. 
Their inhabitants are mendicants; but they refund 
the alms which they collect, with interest into 
the common stock, by sharing them with the poor 
and the cripple, with the- blind and the sick^ with 
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the houseless pilgrim and the benighted wanderer. 
Thus they spare their country the expense of work- 
houses, with all their prodigal appendages ; and 
they render it a still more important service, in 
preserving it from the oppressive and ever accu- 
mulating burthen of poor rates. They instruct 
the ignorant : they visit the sick } they nurse the 
dying, find they bury the dead; employments, si- 
lent and obscure indeed, but perhaps as useful 
to mankind and as acceptable to the Divinity, as 
the bustling exertions of many a traveller and the 
voluminous writings of many an author. Those 
who charge them with ignorance and debauchery, 
must have been.very partial, or very inconsiderate 
observers, extending the defects or vices of a few, 
perhaps lay-brothers, (that is, servants in the dress 
of the Order,) to the whole body ; a mode of rea- 
soning ^hich we very justly reject, when applied 
to our own country and to its corporations, but 
which we are very apt to adopt when speaking 
of other countries i^nd of their institutions. 

With regard to information, the truth is, that 
in the greater convents, such as exist in cities, a 
traveller is certain of discovering, if he chooses to 
inquire for them, some men of general erudition; 
and he will find the brotherhood at large, some- 
times well veiled in Latin and Italian literature, 
and always in Divinity, the peculiar science of 
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their profession. In the rural conTents, the case 
is different. Taste and learniag would be an en- 
cumbrance to a friar, doomed for life to associate 
with rustics : piety, g'ood nature, some Latin, and 
a thorouf^h linowledge of his duty, are all that 
can be expected, and all that the traveller will 
find among these humble Fctthers of the Dnert. , 

As to the morality of convents, we must form 
our opinion of it with a due regard to their num- 
ber, as in all aggregate bodies composed of human 
beings some instances must be found of the weak- 
ness of our common nature; and such irregulari- 
ties, if not beyond the ordinary proportion of 
frailty inseparable from the best establishments 
in similar circumstances, may claim indulgence. 

Now, though instances of gross immorality are 
sometimes heard of, and occasional deviations are 
perhaps not unfrequent; yet, on the whole, it is 
but just to acknowledge, that piety and decorum 
generally prevail in convents, and that examples 
of demrtioQe, of holiness, and of disinterestedness 
are frequent enough to edify the candid observer^ 
whilst diey obliterate all little incidental interrap* 
tions of religions regularity. Extremes of vice 
ace rare, fwtunately, in all ranks, and most cer« 
taiidy very unusual indeed in ecclesiastical corpo«> 
ntiona of erery description. The friar, in fact^ 
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who becomes a slave to his passions, g^enerally 
flies from the gloom and the discipline of his con- 
vent, and endeavors to lose the remembrance of 
his engagements and of his duties in the bustle 
and dissipation of ordinary life. In fine, I may 
venture to assure the English traveller, that he 
may pass the night in "any convent in Italy with- 
out the least chance of being alarmed by sounds 
of midnight revelry, and without the smallest dan« 
ger from the daggers of a Schedonij a Bellani, or 
of any such hooded ruffian ; that the tolling of 
bells, and perhaps the swell of the. organ, may 
chance to disturb his morning slumbers j and that 
some benevolent Father Lorenzo may inquire, ra^ 
tber unseasonably, about his health and repose. 

Before 1 quit this subject it will be necessary 
to give the reader a short account of the hierarchy 
of the church of Italy, and the different Ordera 
that devotion or authority have superinduced in 
the course of ages into the clerical body. , The 
Pope, as primate, presides over the Church of 
Italy, with the same rights and prerogatives as 
accompany the same title in other countries.. 
There is one Patriarch who resides at Venice, but 
derives his title and honor from the ancient See 
of Aquileia, destroyed by the Huns under Attila, 
in the year 453, and ever since existing only as an 
hn^ignificant town or rather village. Ail the 
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gteat cities^ and some of a secondary rate, havie 
Archbishops, while almost every town, at least 
if ancient, is the See of a Bishop. To account 
for this extraordinary number of Bishops, it will 
be necessary to recollect, that the Christian Re- 
ligion was planted in Italy by the Apostles them- 
selves or by their immediate successors, who, ac- 
cording to the primitive practice were accustom- 
ed to appoint in every town a Bishop and Dea- 
cons. Besides the cathedrals there are several 
collegiate churches which have their deans and 
chapters; but it must be recollected, that the 
deans and canons of every description are obliged 
to reside at least nine months in the year, and to 
attend regularly at the three public services of 
the day, viz. Morning Service, at four, five, or 
six J Solemn Communion Service or High Mass, 
about ten; and Evening Service, about three. 
The parochial clergy are numerous; pluralities 
are never allowed, and constant residence is 
strictly enforced. So far, the difference between 
thcT Italian and English Hierarchy, if we except 
the article of residence, is not material; in the 
following circumstances they differ totally, and 
on which side the advantage lies, the reader must 
determine. 

In Italy every Bishop has his diocesan seminar 
rjf or college, consecrated solely to ecclesiastical 
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education, under his own inspection and under 
the direction of a few clergymen of an advanced 
age and of high reputation for sanctity and learn- 
ing. In this seminary the candidates for orders 
in the diocese are obliged to pass three years, un- 
der rigorous discipline, in the study of divinity 
and in a state of preparation for the discharge of 
their ecclesiastical functions, before they are ad- 
mitted to the priesthood. It may be asked, what 
course of studies is adopted in these establish- 
ments ? The student is obliged to attend twice 
a day at lectures on the Scripture, on ethics, and 
on theology. The mode of treating these topics 
depends upon the taste and the talents of the lec- 
turer j but the two latter, are generally discussed 
in the scholastic manner, which has long since 
fallen into contempt and ridicule amongst us; 
though the zealous Protestant must know, that the 
Reformers, particularly Luther and Calvin, de- 
rived from it the weapons which they employed 
against their antagonists, and the skill with which 
they used them. The truth is, that notwithstand- 
ing the quibbles, the sophisms, the trivial distinc- 
tions, and the cobweb refinements introduced 
into it, a course of school divinity gives a very full 
and comprehensive view of theology taken in the 
widest sense of the word, and furnishes a man of 
judgment and of discrimination with the best 
proofs, the strongest objections, and the most sa- 
vor-. IV. T 
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tisfactory answers, upon almost every question that 
has occupied the thinking part of mankind on the 
subject of religion. 

Such is the constitution of the regular and 
apostolic part of the Italian Church^of the clergy, 
simply and properly so called ; a body of men as 
exemplary in their conduct and as active in the 
discharge of their duty, as any national clergy in 
the Christian world. The traveller must not 
confound with the clergy a set of men who wear 
the clerical habit merely as a convenient dress, 
that enables them to appear respectably in public 
places, to insinuate themselves into good company, 
and sometimes to cover principles and conduct 
very opposite to the virtues implied by such a 
habit. The intrigues and vices of these adven- 
turers have too often been attributed, by hasty 
and ignorant persons, to the body whose uniform 
they presume to wear, with just as much reason 
as the deceptions of swindlers might be ascribed 
to the gentlemen whose names are sometimes as- 
sumed for such sinister purposes. 

It must however be acknowledged, that the cle- 
rical body in Italy is too numerous ; that many 
supernumeraries might be retrenched ; and that 
such a refdem would contribute much to the edi- 
fication of the public and to the reputation of the 
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body itself. But, wherever any profession has 
acquired celebrity or any corporation seems to 
open a wider or a shorter road to preferment, its 
ranks will necessarily be citowded, and the very 
avenues to it besieged with pretenders. This 
evil is now rapidly decreasing. The ecclesiastical 
profession, since the Church has been plundered 
and insulted by the French, is no longer the road 
either to fame or to fortune. The attractions it 
retains are merely spiritual, and not likely to al* 
lure a multitude, or to compensate, in the opi- 
nion of many, the restraints which it ncessaitiy 
imposes. 

. We now come to the regular clergy, so called 
because they live under certain rules or statutes, 
and take upon themselves obligations not con* 
nected with the clerical profession. This body is 
very numerous, exhibits a great variety of dresses, 
and strongly attracts the attention of an English 
traveller, who, if a very zealous Protestant, is 
apt to feel, at the sight of one of its individuals, 
ah aversion or antipathy similar to that which 
some hypochondriac persons are said to ex- 
perience in the presence of cats and other do- 
mestic animals. 

The regular clergy may be divided into tWo 
great classes, Moftks and Friars, who though 

T 2 
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they are bound in common by the three vows of 
Poverty, of Chastity, and of Obedience, yet 
live under very different regulations. The 
former, under varioun appellations, follow almost 
universally the rule of St. Benedict, who, in the 
fidxth century, attempted to regulate the monastic 
life whicli had been introduced into Italy and the 
Western Church in the age preceding. His Rule 
is rather a treatise of morality than a book of 
statutes, as it recommends many virtues, and 
prescribes few regulations ; these regulations re- 
gard principally the disposal of time, and the 
order of the psalms, the duties of the two princi- 
pal officers of the abbey, and the practice of hos- 
pitality. It enjoins manual labor, and presup- 
poses the existence of a library in each monas- 
tery. Much is left to the discretion of the Su- 
perior; particularly the dress, in which the pru- 
dent founder recommends plainness, and cautions 
against singularity. The truth is, that in their 
hours, their habit, their diet, and their employ- 
ments, the first monks nearly resembled the better 
sort of peasants. The cowlf a long black gown 
or toffa intended to cover their working dress and 
to give them a decent appearance in church, was 
at first the only external distinction. In process 
of time, the general promotion of the monks to 
holy orders, their application to literature, and, 
above all, their adherence to the forms, the hours. 
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and the manners of the age of their institution, 
made the distinction more striking, and at length 
marked them out as a peculiar and separate 
Cast. 

The first monasteries established by Sf. Bene- 
dict and by his immediate disciples were generally 
built among ruins, in unwholesome marshes or 
uncultivated plains, in the midst of dreary forests, 
or on the summits of mountains almost inacces- 
sible. In process of time these rugged scenes 
began to smile upon the industry of their inhabi- 
tants, and yielding to the unremitting labor of 
centuries, many a swamp resigned its infectious 
pools, many a pathless forest opened into pastures, 
and many a naked rock put on verdure and waved 
with foliage. As barrenness yielded to culti- 
vation, the resources of the monasteries multi- 
plied, and their increasing riches sometimes 
overflowed and fertilized whole provinces. Their 
solitudes were gradually peopled by well-fed and 
happy peasants^ and the abbey itself nqt unfre- 
quently became the centre and the ornao^ent of a 
flourishing city. 

These establishments were not only the abode 
of piety, but they became the asylums of learn- 
ing, and collected and preserved the scattered 
remains of Greek and Roman literature and re- 
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finement. They were indeed the only retreats^ 
that *were sometimes neglected and sometimes 
spared by the hordes of barbarians that succes- 
sively invaded the provinces of the Roman Empire^ 
and swept away, with undistinguishing ruin^ 
their edifices, their sciences, and their arts. In 
process of time, the Benedictines, not content 
with hording up books, endeavored to difibse 
science, and opened their retreats to the studious; 
thus the monasteries soon became the seminaries 
of youth, and even the nurseries of boyhood. 
Such, in the time of St. Benedict himself, was 
Mcnte CassinOy and afterwards Vallombrosa, Sta. 
Justina at Padua, S. Georgia at Venice^ &c. in 
Italy; and in France the famous Abbey of 
ClufUf &c 

If manual labor was found incompatible with 
these nobler and more useful occupations, we 
cannot censure the monks for having resigned it, 
nor wonder that they should prefer, to the tillage 
of their groonds and the increase of their harvests, 
the prc^gation of knowledge and the cultiva- 
tion of the human mind. Their deviation from 
the letter of their Rule in this respect is the more 
pardonable, as their literary labors were crowned 
with the most signal success; and for many ages 
the church w^s indebted to the Benedictine Order 
al(Mie for her most enlightened prdates> the 
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Christian* kingdoms for their wisest statesmen, 
and the republic of letters for its most active and 
best informed scholars* 

^o this Order, several countries owe the know- 
ledge of Christianity, and all the blessings an- 
nexed, as well in this life as in the life to come, 
to its public establishment. To it, England in 
particular, is most deeply indebted ; for, from the 
lab<M*s of the zealous Augustin and of his asso- 
ciates and followers, she has derived her religion, 
her creeds, her hierarchy, her sacraments; t6 
them she owes the knowledge of the ancient lan- 
guages and of the ancient arts; they founded her 
two Universities, duo lumina regni; they erected 
twelve of her most magnificent Cathedrals, and 
they raised a thousand other superb edifices, 
which, though now in ruins only, are still the or- 
nament of the country and the admiration of tra«> 
Tellers. France has similar, though certainly 
not equal obligations to the Benedictines, and 
previous to the Revolution could boast that she 
possessed in the congregation of St. Maurus, the 
most learned corporate body in the world ; so high 
was the reputation of that society at a certain 
period, and so numerous the eminent persons it 
produced. In fact, what a blaze of glory must 
have resulted from the united fame of ^Mont^ 
ftmcon, Mahillony Ctillier, and Martenne, who 

4 
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all flourished at the same period, and astonished 
the literary world with the extent, the variety, 
and the depth of their researches. 

But the Benedictines are accused of being rich, 
and rich they undoubtedly were, but never were 
riches better acquired, or better employed; they 
were acquired by the persevering labor of ages, 
and they were employed in acts of beneficence 
and in works of splendor. Never was there so 
fair a division of the profits of agriculture be- 
tween the landlord and the tenants, as between 
the monks and their farmers; never was greater 
indulgence shewn in case of failure; and never 
was assistance more readily imparted in circum- 
stances of distress. In truth, the peasantry on 
the abbey lands were, in all countries, a happy . 
and contented race, well instructed in their duties, 
and well supplied with all the necessaries and the 
comforts compatible with their situation. They 
alone enjoyed that rural fehcity which poets have, 
at all times, attributed to their fellows at large» 
and might justly be called fortunate. 

Fortunatos nimium sua si bon^ norint. 

I need not enlarge upon the munificence of the 
Order, as the princely incomes of the rich abbies 
have, for these eight centuries past^^ been almo&t 
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entirely devoted to the erection and the decora- 
tion of churches, halls, and libraries, and few 
indeed are the provinces of Europe, which are 
not indebted for their principal architectural or- 
naments to the taste, the splendor, and the opu- 
lence of the Benedictines ; insomuch, that when 
it disappears, and the period of its extinction is 
probably not far distant, it will leave more traces 
of its existence, and more uionuments of its 
greatness and of its wide-extended influence, 
than any empire, the Roman excepted, that ever 
yet flourished on the Earth. 

The Benedictins are also accused of luxury ; 
apd poets and novelists have at all times amused 
themselves in describing shimhering abbots, purple 
as the vines that imbosom their abodes; and con- 
vivial monks, with the glass in their hands, laugh- 
ing at the tolling of the midnight bell. To afiirm 
that no scenes of revelry had ever been witnessed 
in an abbey, or to imagine that such scenes were 
frequent, would be equally absurd^ The rule of 
St. Benedict obliges his disciples to hospitality, 
and their luxury consisted in entertaining every 
guest according to his rank and to their means. 
The abbot on such occasions represented the 
body, and was exclusively charged with the care 
^ and the entertainment of visitors; he had a table 

and separate apartments allotted for the purpose. 
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and generally lived in the style and the splendor 
of a bishop. In the interim, the monks, with the 
prior at their head, lived in their usual retirement, 
and fed upon their very moderate allowance in 
their hall; while, to season their repast, a lecture 
was read from the Bible, the Fathers, or Eccle- 
siastical History. 

In the same manner, the magnificence of their 
edifices was confined to the public parts, to the 
church, to the library, to the cloisters, and to the 
hall or refectory j but never pervaded the cell of 
the monk or emblazoned the bare walls of his 
humble dwelling. In fact^ whether the income 
of the monastery were one or ten thousand, the 
furniture, diet, dress, and condition of the private 
monk were always the same, always above pe- 
nury, but far below luxury. In «hort, monks 
are generally by birth and education, gentlemen, 
and their mode of living nearly resembles that of 
fellows of colleges in the English universities j 
with this diflference, that their engagements are 
for life, and that nothing but sickness can exempt 
them from constant residence, and from regular 
attendance in hall and in chapel. 

It would be unjust to pass over in silence, two 
circumstances highly creditable to this Order. 
In the first place, the Benedictins have ever been 
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averse to innovations, and have endeavored to 
retain in the liturgy and in the public service of 
the Church the forms and the order that prevailed 
in the times of their founder, and thus, by dis- 
couraging petty practices and whimsical modes 
or expressions of devotion invented by persons of 
more piety than prudence, they have in a certain 
degree preserved unadulterated and undegraded, 
the purer and more majestic ceremonial of the 
ancients. In the next place, in political strug- 
gles, the monks have either observed a charitable 
neutrality^ befriending the distressed, and allay- 
ing the animosities of both parties ; or, if forced 
to declare themselves, they have generally joined 
"the cause, if in such cases either could claim to be 
the cause, of their country and of justice. In 
scholastic debates, which have not unfrequ^itly 
been conducted with great rancor and some mis- 
chief, they have acted with the coolness of spec- 
tators unconcerned in the result, and seem occa- 
sionally to have laugtied in secret at the furious 
zeal with which the contending parties supported 
or attacked air-built theories and visionary sys- 
^ tems. Even in the more important contests on 
religious articles, which sometimes burst fortk 
before the Reformation, and have raged with les* 
ser or greater, but always with most malevolent 
animosity, ever since that event; in contests 
which have ruffled the smoothest minds and soured 
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the sweetest tempers, the Benedictins alone seem: 
to have been exempt from the common frenzy, 
have preserved their jasual calmness in the midst 
of the general tempest, and have kept strictly 
within the bounds of christian charity and mo- 
deration. Among them we find no inquisitors, no 
persecutors. Though plundered, stripped, insul- 
ted, in most reformed countries, they seem rather 
to have deplored in silence, what they must have 
considered as the errors and the madness of the 
times, than inveighed against it in public; and 
content with the testimony of their "own con- 
sciences, they appear to have renounced with 
manly piety the pleasure of complaint and of 
invective. 

This body, once so extensive, so rich, so power- 
ful, is now fallen, and its history, like that of many 
potent empires, will shortly be a tale of days that 
are no more. Phihsophists^ insects rising in 
swarms from the dregs of modem times, buzz and 
clap their wings in triumph; but. the wise man, 
who judges what may happen hy that which is 
passed, pauses in silence and uncertainty. When 
he contemplates the solitudes that spread around 
the Abbies of Vale Crucis and of Fumess, and 
the misery that pines away in the cold ruins of the 
romantic Tintern, he will apprehend that poster 
rity may derive liltle advantage from their sup- 
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pressioD, and be little inclined to applaud the zeal 
of their improvident forefathers. The savage 
,wilds of the Chartreux have been abandoned to 
their primeval horrors; the summits of Mimte 
Cassino, now crowned with stately edifices are 
destined to be a desert once more ; and the so* 
litudes of Vallombrasa, now enlivened by the 
shouts of youthful mirth, will ere long rebellow 
the growlings of the bear and of the wolf of the 
Apennines *. Such is the policy of the phi- 
losophic governors of the nineteenth century, and 
such their method of encouraging agriculture and 
of augmenting population. 

From the Benedictins sprung many minor 
congregations of more or less repute, according 
to the talents and the influence of their founders, 
such as the Bernardins, Celistines, Camaldolese, 
&c. The ^rst derived great credit from the 
eloquence, the sanctity, and the authority of the 
celebrated St. Bernard, and grew up into a rich 
and numerous Order. The second, humble and 
unambitious as their founder, who from the 
papal chair, then confessedly the first throne in 



. * This prediction has. been fulfilled with tegard to both 
the venerable and magnificent establishpaents mentioned 
above much sooner than the author could have imagined. 
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better known under the denomination of Do- 
minicans. 

The Carmelites affect to trace their origin to 
the prophet Elias, and merely (say they) under- 
went a reform at the Christian era j they were 
discovered by some military pilgrim during the 
Crusades, on the top of Mount Carmel, and were 
thence transplanted to Italy, and other European 
countries, where^ notwithstanding the changes 
of climate they grew and flourished for several 
centuries. 

The Augustines or Austin Friars, so called 
because th^y drew their statutes from the works 
of St. Augustin, were little diflerent from the rest 
of the fraternity. * 

All these, and others of less note, were ori- 
ginally intended to act as assistants to the clergy 
in the discharge of their parochial duties, but in 
process of time the auxiliaries became more 
numerous than the main body, and not unfre- 
quently excited its jealousy and hatred by 
trenching upon its prerogatives, and by usurping 
part of its credit and of its functions. They 
contrived indeed, first, by pontifical exemptions, 
to shake off the legal authority of their respective 
bishops ; next, by similar concessions, to acquire 
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some share of their apostolical ppwers; and, 
lastly, by certain privileges annexed to their 
oratoties to gather congregations and to draw 
the people away from the regular parochial ser« 
vice. These were great abuses j and in towns, 
wber^ the Friars had numerous convents, tended 
not a little to divert the attention of the public 
from the spirit and the simplicity of the ancient 
liturgy, to shews, images, and exhibitions. How- 
ever, to compensate, if any compensation can 
be made for such evils, th^ mendicant Orders 
produced several great men ; each in its time 
roused the age from a lethargy of ignorance, and 
awakened, partially at least, a spirit of inquiry 
and of improvement. Besides, in small towns, 
in numerous villages, and in lonely or distant 
provinces, they still continue to fulfil their ori- 
ginal object, and, as I have hinted above, to afford 
a necessary assistanQ^ to the ordinary pastors. 
They are, in general, considered as too numerous, 
and from the frequency with which they meet 
the eye in certain Capitals, I am inclined to 
admit this conclusion. But, as the population of 
Italy is very great, amounting to eighteen mil- 
lions at least, and as all that immense populatiou 
professes the same religion, the surplus may not- 
be so excessive as is usually imagined. At all 
events, this evil is daily diminishing, and the 

VOL. IT. V 
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succeeding generations in Italy, as in mofitt other 
countries, will probably have reason to lament 
the want, rather than complain of the number, of 
religious ministers. 

To conclude.— There aw in the religion of 
Italy some, and indeed not a few abuses, and 
among these .abuses we may rank the multiplicity 
of ceremonies, and the introduction of theatrical 
exhibitions and theatrical music into the church ; 
the general use and exaggeration of certain po- 
pular and undignified forms of devotion ; and, in 
fine, the unnecessary number of religious esta« 
blishments. These abuses originate partly from 
the influence of the climate and from the genius 
of the people, and partly from the natural effects 
of Ages, which, as th«y roll on, sometimes im^ 
prove and sometimes deteriorate human insti- 
tutions. To remove them> entirely, is difficult ; 
to esadicate them at once, would be dangerous 
and perhaps not possible. The whole business 
of reform must be left to the zeal of enlightened 
pastors, to public opinion, to the inquisitive and 
critical spirit of the age, and to Time, so apt to 
destroy his own work and to root up weeds, which 
he himself has planted. 

Quod uBtas vitium posuit^ aetas auferet. 

Pub. 5yr. 
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At all events, one obvious reflection presents 
itself to console the benevolent and truly Ghristiaiv 
reader, ^hose expansive lieart embraces all man* 
kind, and who of coarse wishes rather to enlarge 
than to narrow the conditions of pardon and the 
pale of salvation. Of all the aliases here enu- 
merated, not one, in the opinion of an enlightened 
Protestant, can touch the essence of Christianity ; 
liot one can obscure the splendor of the Divine 
perfections ; not one can affect the mediation of 
the Redeemer, or obstruct the active and efficient 
operation of the three prime and alUenlivenin^ 
virtues, of l?aith, of Hope, and of Charity. On 
the contrary, most, if not all^ may be attributed to 
a well-intended, though an ill*directed zeal, a 
fault which, of all the failingps incidental t6 human 
nature^ undoubtedly deserves the greatest in^ 
dulgence. With this reflection ever uppermost 
in his mind, the most zealous Protestant litay 
traverse Italy with composure, bear its abuses 
with temper, treat a monk or even a friar with 
t^ivility, and still consider himself as in a Christian 
country* 



ffAtlONAL CHARACTER* 

VIII. After having thus taken a cursory vitw 
ofthe Climate, of the History, of the Literature^ 
V 2 
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and of the Relig^ion of Italy, We shall proceed to 
make some observations on the character of its 
inhabitants ; observations the more necessary^ as 
the subject has been much distorted by prejudice 
and misrepresentation. 

National) like individual character^ is, I am 
avf^are, a wonderful texture, composed of threads 
oftentimes so fine, and frequently so interwoven, 
as to escape the. notice of the most penetrating 
observer. But this obscurity affects only the 
more delicate tints^ and leaves the principal and 
constituent colors their full strength and effect. 
The latter part of this observation becomes more 
applicable to such individuals and nations as are 
placed in trying circumstances, v^^hich necessarily 
call forth the passions, and oblige nature to exert 
her latent energies without control. On such 
occasions the character throws off every disguise, 
and displays all its peculiar and distinctive fea* 
tures. Now, if ever any nation has been placed 
iu such circumstances it certainly is the Italian, 
and consequently we should be led to conclude, 
that no national character could be more open 
to observation, and more capable of being drawn 
with accuracy and precision. Yet, the very con- 
trary has happened, and never surely were any 
portraits more overcharged, and more unlike the 
original, than the pictures which some travellers 
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have drawn (at leisure apparently) and given to 
the public as characters of the Italians. If we 
may credit these impartial gentlemen, the 
Italians combine in their hearts almost every 
vice that can defile and degrade human nature. 
They are • ignorant and vain, e£feminate and 
cruel, cowardly and treacherous, false in their 
professions, knavish in their dealings, and hypo- 
critical in their religion ; so debauched as to 
live in promiscuous adultery, yet so jealous as 
to murder their rivals ; so impious as scarcely 
to believe in God, yet so bigotted as to burn all 
who reject their superstitions; void of all pa- 
triotism, yet proud of the glory of their ancestors: 
in short, wallowing in sensual indulgence, and 
utterly lost to all sense of virtue, honor, and 
improvement. Hence, is a scene of lewdness 
or debauchery to be introduced into a Romance ? 
It is placed in an Italian convent. Is an as- 
sassin wanted to frighten ladies in the country, 
or. to terrify a London mob on the stage ? An 
Italian appears; a monk or a friar probably, 
with a dose of poison in one hand and a dagger 
in the other. Is a crime too great for utterance 
to be presented dimly to the imagination ? It is 
half disclosed in an Italian confessiondh In* 
short, is some inhuq^an plot to be executed, or 
is religion to be employed as the means or the 
instrument of lust or revenge^ The scene is laid in 
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Italy ;* the c(mtrivers and the perpetrM^s ar^ 

Italians ; and to gite it more diabolical effect, a 

convent or a churtb is the stage, and clergymen 

, of some description or Other, are the actors of the 

tmgedy. These misrepresentations, absord and 

^ll-found^d as they are, have been inserted in so 

•fiiany books of travds, and interwoven with so 

many popular tales, that they have at length 

biassed public opinion^ and 6xpited a distrost and 

fin antipathy towards the Italian n^itioQ* 

The authors of these Tales of Terror ought to 
recollect, that in amusing the imagination they 
are not allowed to pervert the judgment; and 
ihatf if it be ^ crime to defame an indivklual, it 
^s aggravated guilt to slander. a whol^ people. 
y^ this claiis of writers, who profes^ly deal 
\u fi<:tion, however they niia^y upde«»ignedly in- 
fluence the pubUp rnipd^ appear innocetit when 
compared with travellers who> while they pre- 
tend to adhere to Strict veracity, relate as eye- 
llifitn^sses, facts which never happened, and give 
fui ipterlocuto^rsy conversations that were never 
uttered, playing upon the credulity of the readeir 
fm one aide, and on the other, sacrificing the 
ipeputiatiou qf individuals and of nations without 
jpaercy or remorse. This foi^^ness for mischievoua 
ftqd ill*nature4 fiction, which some celebrated 
fiuthors have indulged to a great excess, has 
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sometimes been a serioui disadvwtage to thejjr 
coiintrymcD^ and hfts closed against jtbem the 
best sources both of informatiou and of amuse*- 
ment; that is the societies of Capitals thi*ough 
TFhich ibey passed, in Sicily and in Italy.* 

Bttt this evil is trivial in comparison of the 
greater mischief which such vrorks do at home, 
by infusing prejudices, and exciting rancorous 
antipathies against our fellow-creatures j senti- 
ments generally ill-founded and always unchris- 
tian and malevolent. If it be difficult to account 
for the malignity of such authors, it is still more 
so to conceive the credulity of the readers who 
give the traveller full credit for whatever he 
chooses to relate, and listen to his tales with 
the most unsuspicious confidence. Yet if they 
reflected upon the propensity which travellers in 
general are supposed to have to fiction and ex- 



* See on this subject Mr. Swinburne's account of his re- 
ceptioa at Palermo, subsequent to Brydone's publication. 
Vol. III. sect. 25. I always cite this sensfble and tery accil- 
rate writer with satisfaction. Had he given the public snth 
ah accoimt of Italy in generolas he has of its southern pr^- 
tioccsy he would have superseded the necessity of Ibe pre- 
sent publication. 
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agfgeration, and hav^ considered how little 
English travellers in particvlar, for varioas rea- 
sons, associate with the people of the countries 
through which they pass, they would find more 
reasons for doubt and diffidence than for implicit 
belief in such relations. 



But if I object to such misrepresentations and 
literary falsehoods as a man of veracity, I cen- 
sure them with double severity as a patriot. I 
consider them, when published, as insults to the 
good sense and the candor of the nation ; and; 
when believed, as so many monuments of its 
credulity and its injustice. Hitherto foreigners, 
and particularly Italians, have shewn very little 
inclination to retaliate, and in general display 
towards the manners, the literature, and the re- 
putation of England, a partiality the more 
generous on their side because the less merited 
on ours. Such conduct gives them a claim not 
to justice only but to indulgence, and might in- 
duce a generous traveller to dwell with more 
complacency upon their virtues than upon their 
defects. In that disposition of mind, the follow- 
ing observations are written, and will perhaps be 
found more favolttble to the Italian character 
than the reader may naturally expect; though 
in the author*s intimate conviction they are 
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always strictly confonnable to truth and to 
justice.* 



* The following very sensible and benevolent observa* 
tion is so applicable to the subject which the author is now 
treating, that he cannot refuse himself the satisfaction of in- 
serting it. 

** In the picture I have here drawn, I have followed 
nothing but truth ; this honest report it is but justice to 
make ; and it is cruelty in the highest degree to stigmatize 
persons of probity and real merit in the gross as a luKorious, 
slothful, ignorant set of men. For my own part, wherever 
I meet such general reflections in any traveller oil any coun- 
try \vhatever, I always attribute it to his own self-sufficiency, 
and want of better information ; or to his temeiily in taking 
up the opinions of others at a venture, without having the 
opportunity of examining on what foundation they are 
grounded.'^ 

'* The many falsehoods and ridiculous stories reported 
of this Church, and spread over all countries, persuaded 
me that this is a subject hitherto little known ; nor shall we 
wonder at the number of these falsehoods, if we reflect that 
the accounts we have had, for the most part, have been 
given by travellers who knew nothii^ either of the lan- 
guage or of the matter ; but went into a church, stared 
about them, and then came home and published an account 
of what they saw, according to their own imagination ; 
freq^aently taking an accidental circumstance for an esta- 
blished custom, and not seldom totally misunderstanding 
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National character is the result^ in a great 
degree, of climate, religion, government, and 
education, which modify our common nature, 
and give it those peculiarities that distinguish 
the different tribes which inhabit the earth. 
Many other causes, some of which, as I have 
before hinted, lie too deep for human investiga- 
tion, may concur in heightening and varying 
the effect, but the above-mentioned are, without 
doubt, the principal. Any alteration in these 
grand ingredient^ must influence the character, 
and to such a change we must ascribe its im« 
provement or its deterioration. 

The ancient inhabitants of Italy are, in gene- 
ral I believe, acknitted to have been a wise, a 
valiant, and a virtuous people, particularly from 
the period which united them inseparably to the 
destinies and the glories of the Roman name, 
and employed them as instruments in the con- 
quest and the civilization of half the Globe. 



ivhatever they beheld: the consequence has been, th^t 
their mistakes, for want of hemg contradicted and cut off 
at firsty have grown and muUiplied^ by being copied and 
translated from one language to another/' — Dr. King's 
History of the Qreek Clim'ch,9^ work of learning, sense« and 
impartiality. 
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Though the consciousness of power and the 
possession of empire may affect the mind and the 
iQanners of a n^ion,^ aqd may give pride to the 
port, defiarice to the ^fe; and though inany 
dreadful reyolc^ons have since rolled over the 
regions of Italy and ^w^t away ^their inhabi- 
tants ; yet I know no cause so actively destruc- 
tive as. to have totally debased the character of 
the unhappy Italians^ and bereft theqi. at once 
of allih^ virtues that rendered their predecessors 
so illustrious. They enjoy the same advantages 
gf climate as their ancestors^ the same serene 
skies, the same fertile soil^ the same lovely 
scenery. Th^ clouds and frosts of the ni^rth did 
not accompany the septentrional invaders ; and 
in spite of every political dUiaster natcire still 
continues to smile upon, her beloved Italy* In 
religiouy indeed, the cl^ange has beep great and 
effectual ; but that change in Italy, as in every 
Christiaa countryi by enlightening the mind and 
by improving the heart in the knowledge of 
moral truth, has raised the modern child above 
the ancient philosopher. As this revolution, 
therefore, capnot have deteriorated the cbaractetj^ 
W0 shall proceed to the great changes which a> 
many eventful centuries have produced in the 
Jtalian gpvarament^ and policy. 

Jtftly wasf. originally divided iiito as many, or 
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to speak more correctly, into more independent 
and jarring* governments than it is at present, 
and this state of division and of hostility lasted 
till a very advanced pet^iod of Roman History, 
when the GREAT REPUBLIC, after ages of 
sanguinary contest, at length conquered the 
whole Peninsula, and united all its inhabitants 
in one comnion name, cause, and interest. The 
history of these petty states, previous to their 
incorporation with Rome, is obscure, and affords 
light too faint to enable us to judge of the merits 
of their respective constitutions. One circum- 
stance, however, we may discover highly honor- 
able to them, which is, that Liberty was the 
end and the object of a]l, and though it some- 
times rose to anarchy, and as often subsided in 
tyranny, yet it always revived and ever remain- 
ed the prevailing spirit that ruled their councils 
and anin^ted their enterprises. Liberty brought 
with it its usual retinue of virtues and of bles- 
sings, courage, industry, and temperance, inde- 
pendence, plenty, and population ; virtues and 
blessings which, when drawn up against Rome, 
long suspended the high designs of Fate in her 
favor, and when ranged afterwards on her side, 
soon laid the Universe prostrate before her. 
But this momentous conquest that crowned Rome 
and Italy with glory and with empire, closed 
the career of Roman virtue and happiness for 
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ever, and by raising to the throne a race of 
rathless and alUpowerfiil tyrants converted the 
country and its Capital into the theatre and very 
seat of guilt and of misery. To the whole of 
this long interval, extending from the reign of 
Tiberius to the extinction of the Western Em* 
pire, we may apply, with the exception of a few 
prosperous reigns, the dark picture which Tacitus 
has drawn of a part cflf it only. " Atrox prteiiiSf 
diswrs seditiombus, ipsa etiam pace. stBvum. 
Hausta aut dirutm urbesj pollutie aerimonue; 
i/nagna adtdteria ; plenum exiliis maret infesti 
cmdihus scopuli; atrocius in urb& s<evitum^J" In 
these times of guiH and of disaster every trace 
of ancient virtue must nearly have disappeared, 
and the Italian character must have sunk to its 
lowest degradation. The era therefore, of the 
prosperity and virtue of Italy may be confined 
to the space which elapsed between the founda- 
tion of Rome and the accession of Tiberius, 
including on the one side the dawning, on the 
other* the decline, of its glory and of its felicity. 
At this time, indeed, the national characte,r dis- 
played many virtues and betrayed few defectsf. 



♦ Hist. i. 

t Of the Italian race during this period, Virgil speaks in 
the following lines : — 
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Every state produced its citiz^iw, its sages, its 
heroes, capable of meeting the legions, the 
senators, the consuls of Rome in the field and in 
the cabinet, Without di^sgrace and oftentimes 
with honor. Frugality at home, valor abroad^ 
patriotism in every circumstance, seem to have 
been virtues common to all ; while perseverance 
and resolution, rising superior to every obstacle^ 
were the peculiar virtues of the Romans^^ These 



Haec (Italia) genus acre viTum, Marsos^ pub^m^ue So* 

bellam 
Assuelumque malo Ligurem» Volscosqoe verutos 
Ex^ulit ; haec Decios^ Marios^ magnosque Camillos, 

Scipiadas duros bello 

Georg. ii. 

* To this period of Roman history^ fortanately of Icmg 
duration, we must in some degree confine tlie eulog^ums 
besto\»ed upon the Roman character. Of it Quintilian says» 
and says with justice — ^Quae profecto (dicta et facta preclarat 
antiquitus) nusquam piura, majoraque, quam in nostras civi- 
tatis monimentis reperientur. An fortitudidera, fidetn, jus- 
titiam,* continentiam, frugalitatem, contemptum doloris ftc( 
mortis, melius alii docebunt, quam Fabricii, Curii, Reguli^ 
Decii, Mutii, aliique innumerabiles ? Quantum enim Grasci 
praeceptis valent tan turn Romani exemplis.^ — QuintiL Lib. xii. 

We admire in the Romans not their ambition, but the 
virtues that accompanied it : and we praise not their suc- 
cess^ but the godlike qualities that preceded and insured it 
.2 
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qtialitie5i wefe probably oWing to the wisdom of 
the Senate, that assembly of king^, as the asto^ 
Tiished Greek seems justly to have called it ; 
they Ungeted in that body when every other vir- 
tue bad Q^Af and the}^ sometimes graced* its de^ 
cline with a transient beam of magnanimity-. 

• Now, td a^ppty these observations on the state 
of ancient to that of modern Italy, there is a 
period in the history of the latter, when again 
restored to her original state of divii^ion, she 
enjoyed the same liberty and displayed the same 
virtues. The period to which I allude com*' 
prises the space that elsf sed from the tenth to 

. the seventeenth century, when the great citieer, 
shaking otf the yoke of the Gei'man Ceesars, rose 
into independent and sometimes powerful re- 
publics, sopetnor in fame and in greatness to 

"^their ancestors, the Ligurians, the Etrurians, 
the Samnites, &c. and equal to Thebes, to 
Athens> and to Lacedeemon. Like these states 
they were engaged in perpetual warfare} but 
their mutual hostilities in both cases seem to 
have contributed more to their advantage than 
to their prejudice, by exciting a spirit of emula^ 
tion, enterprize, and patriotism, with all the 
military and manly virtues. 



I have el3ewheie hinted at the flourishinof state 
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of these commonwealths ; but were I to draw a 
comparison between them and the Greek states^ it 
would not be difficult to prove, that in political in<- 
stitutionS) wise councils, bold enterprize,- riches 
and. duration, the advantage is generally on their 
side : I may add, that their history is as eventful 
and as instructive, less sullied with crime, if not 
more abundant in virtue. The history of Thebe^ 
is short ; its sun rose and set with its hero Epa- 
minondas ; and all the glories, all the achieve- 
ments of Greece, are comprised in the records of 
Athens and of Lacedsemon. Yet, can the annals 
of these cities, can their petty wars in Greece and 
in Sicily, can even thit splendid struggle with 
the Persian monarch be compared to the histories 
of Genoa and of Venice ; to their bold contests 
with German, French, Spanish invaders at home; 
and abroad to their glorious feats of arms against 
the accumulated power of the mighty Sultan ? 
The enterprizes of Lacedsemon and of ^thens 
were confined to their own narrow seas and to 
the bordering coasts, and never extended beyond 
Sicily then a Grecian island. The* fleets of 
Grenoa and of Venice swept the whole Mediterra- 
nean, carried devastation and terror over all the 
shores of Africa and -of Asia Minor, and more 
than once bore defiance and hostility into the 
port of Constantinople. If, therefore, we praise 
the ancient Greeks we cannot in justice refuse a 
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tribute of applause tathe modern Italians; the 
same virtues that plead in favor of the former, 
demand for the latter some share of our esteem 
and admiration. We may carry the parallel still 
farther and observe, that in the Italian as in the 
Greek republics, the arts and sciences were culti- 
vated with enthusiasm ; and that poetry, history, 
and grammar, architecture, painting, and sculp-^ 
ture, kept paccf with the glory and the resources 
of each State, and were employed at home to im-. 
mortalize the achievements performed by its heroes, 
abroad. Here indeed the first praise'belongs to 
the Greeks as the inventors j but surely no smalL 
honor and acknowledgment are due to those 
who restored and perhaps improved these noble 
pursuits*. So far at least. We see no reason for 
reproaching the people of Italy with degeneracy. 

This state of polity, so much resembl'mg an- 
cient Greece, has undergone a great change, it 



*•••.•. Egregias artes ostenderit, esto» 
Oraecia, tradiderit Latio praeclara reperta; 
Dum post, in melius, aliunde accepta^ Latini 
Omnia retulerint, dum longe maxima Roma 
*Ut belli studiis, ita doctis artibus, omnes 
Quod sol cumque videt terrarum, anteiverit urbes. 

Vida de Art. Plfet. 
VOL. IV. X 
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is true, during the two or three last centuries. 
Several of the lesser republics have lo^t Ui^ir in- 
dependence and been aiiinexed to the greater; 
i%rewce has been enslaved to its Dukes j Pisa 
and iStenna have shared the fate of Floreiice; and 
other revolutions have taken place equally ini- 
mical to the interests of liberty. Yet the two* 
great republics still survived, and continued to 
display much of their ancient energy even so late 
51s the middle of the Fast century. Besides^ the 
various chafiges alluded to were internal, and 
while they transferred power, riches, and popula-* 
tion from one city to another, in no wise affected 
the external lustre and independence of the 
country. On the contrary, if -we may believe a 
judicious historian*, whom I have often had occa- 
sion^ to quote in these observations, Rome her6ei£ 
never beheld more spliendid days since the ex- 
tinction^ of her empire^ than dnriag the seven- 
ttenth century \ nor bad Italy, from the same 
era, been more free from barbarian influence, 
ever enjoyed more tranquillity at home, or bee» 
more respected abroad, than during the years 
that preceded the French Revolution. 

According to this representation, the accuracy 



De/iina. 
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of which it would be difficult to question, we 
discover nothing in the history of the modern 
Italians that must necessarily degrade their pub* 
lie character, or entirely efface the reniembrance 
of the virtues which made the nation great and 
illustrious during so many ages. The French 
Revolution, it must be* owned, darkened th^ 
bright prospects of Italy, and indeed clouded the 
whole horizon of Europe ;' but whatever its local 
lavages may have been, I do not see that ks ge- 
neral effects have produced a greatet change in 
the character of the Italians than in that of th^ 
Spaniards, of the Dutch, of the Swlss^ arid of the 
Germans, all of vdibm lie equally within thef 
range of its devastation. At all events, the full 
extent of its mflchief, if Providence deigns td^ 
allow if a tenger duration, will be known only id 
our posterity; till the present moment, horroi' 
aind detestation are th^^ only sentimenis it has e:i* 
cited in the minds of its victims. 

So far I have endeavored to shew, that there 
is nothing in the history of Italy which can justify 
th^ reproaches made to the character of its inha* 
bitantsby certain inconsiderate or prejudiced au-t 
thofs. I will now proceed to particulars, and 
take into consideration some of the many vices 
imputed to them. But first I must observe, that 
few travellers have had either the leisure pr th0 

X 2 
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inclination, and still fewer. the information and 
the opportunities, necessary to form a just esti- 
mate of the Italian character. Many drive 
through the country with the rapidity of couriers, 
content themselves with a hasty inspection of 
what they term its curiosities; confine their con- 
versation to the innkeepers and the. CVcerowt;* 
visit the Opera-house, perhaps intrigue with an 
actress; then return home, and write a Tour 
through Italy. Others, with more information 
and better taste, find that the ancient monutnents 
and classic scenery of the country, the perusal 
of the Roman authors on the spot where they 
were inspired^ and the contemplation of the mas- 
terpieces of the great artists, furnish sufficient 
occuf^ation for every hour ; thesis cannot prevail 
upon themselves to sacrifice such refined enjoy- 
ments to the formality of visits and to the frivolity 
of general conversation. Such travellers, with- 
out doubt, derive much improvement and much 
rational entertainment from their tour ; but yet 
they cannot be qualified to juldge of the character 
of the Italians. For this purpose are requisite^ 
in the first place, a tolerable knowledge of. the' 
language of the country, a qualification in which 
transalpines in general are very deficient; ia 
the i^econd place, a, familiar and effectual intro-: 
duction into the best houses in each city; and 
thirdly, time and resolution to cultivate the'ac- 
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quaintance to which such an introdoction nataraU 
ly leads. I might add, a fourth requisite, per- 
haps Dot less necessary than the former, I mean 
good nature ; a virtue that does not permit us to 
condemn as absurd every practice and opinion 
contrary to the modes of thinking and of living 
established in our own country. Endowed with 
these qualities, a traveller will indeed be a com- 
petent judge of the subject, and enabled to form 
an opinion from. his own experience; an opinion 
which he will find very different from that gene- 
rally enforced by ignorant writers, and adopted 
by inconsiderate readers. 

He will experience, contrary probably to his 
expectations, much hospitality, as far as hospi- 
tality consists in furnishing a guest with every 
accommodation. This is so true, that a good 
letter of recommendation may carry a traveller 
.from house to house over all Italy; a circum- 
stance that accounts for the indifference of the 
inns in the lesser towns, which are frequented 
solely by foreigners and by the middling classes ; 
as Italians of rank almost always lodge, when 
travelling, i# private houses. When once in- 
troduced into a house, he will find it always open 
to him, and the more frequent his visits, the 
greater will be his consideration, as much assi- 
duity is regarded as a mark both of confidence 
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and of respect. Dinners, tbougk not nncommon 
in Ilome, l^^aples, and Milan, are not much in 
fashion. The ItaHaiis are very indifferent to the 
pleasures of the table; their repasts are short, 
and too hasty in their qpinion, for conversation. 
They devote the whole evenings, and part of 
$h^ night to society, when they love to meet and 
enjoy their friends at leisure. In this respect they 
differ much from us, and indeed from most trans- 
filpines; but I know not that we have reason 
to condemn them. If we consult conviviality, 
thej/ look to health, and perhaps to economy. 
Qn which side rational self enjoyment, and even 
social is to be found, it is not difficult to deter^ 
mine. Nor, if they are biassed on this occasion 
]}y economical motives do they deserve mpch 
pensure. Their taste fpr expence takes a dif- 
ferent direction. Th^y prefer Minerva to Bacr 
f^us ; and take less pleasure in regaling them* 
selves on turtle, venison. Champagne, and Bur* 
gundy, than in contemplating pictures, statues, 
marble halls, and pillared porticos. 

As for courage, it is a quality commoii to 
the whole species : every nation aflpogates it tp 
itself, a proof that it belongs to all. If any iieein 
deficient in it, the deficiency is to be attributed, 
not to innate cowardice, but to ignorance of thi6 
art of war; to want of discipline ; to conscious- 
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ness of the inutility of resistance j or to som^ 
such incidental circumstance. Hence, nations 
most inured to arms display this quality most; 
and hence the same army, as well as the same 
iDdiyidual, sometimes gives surprising marks of 
cowage and of cowardice in the same campjiign^ 
To Accuse the Italians of coyvardioe is Xo belie theifr 
whole history. The troops of the ^ing of Sa^*- 
diuia were distinguished for their valor, while 
iheir monarchs acted the part of warriors. Even 
in the late invasion, the peasantry Jthemselves, in 
some points of the Neapolitan, and particularly uf*^ 
tl)e Hoipian state, made a bold and generous 
though ineffectual resistance. Not courage, thercr 
fore, but the motives which call it forth, and thp 
means which give it effect, that is discipliQe, 
hope, iiiterest, &c* are wantiog^to the Italians. 

Those who reproach the Italians with ignor- 
ance mjost have a very impierfect knowledge of 
that people, and have confined their observations 
to thie lowest populace of great cities, and to the 
peasants of certain mountamous tracts ^nd unfre- 
quented provinces. Such classes, in all coun- 
tries, not excepting the Ignited Kingdom, have 
little means and less inclination to acquire know- 
ledge \ they are every-where left much tp nature, 
;^d consequently retain something of the Savage, 
The peasantry of the north of Italy, particularly 
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of the Picdmontese and Milanese territories, and 
those of Tuscany, were, previous to the French 
invasion, universally taught to read and write j 
they were in every respect as well instructed as 
that class ought to be, and equal in poiht of in- 
forntMitioi\ to the peasantry of the most flourishi&g 
countries in Europe.. Even, in the Neapolitan 
territory, without doubt, the worst governed of 
all the Italian states, 1 have seen a shepherd boy 
lying under a tree with a book in his hand, his 
dog at his feet, and his goats browsing on the 
rocky hills around him, o, scene more delightful 
than any described in classic pastoral. . The mid- 
dling classes, which ^in reality constitute the 
' strength and give the character of a nation^ are 
generally very well acquainted with every thing 
that regards their duty, the object of their profes- 
sion, and their respective interests. In writing, 
in the higher rules of arithmetic and in geogra- 
phy, they are inferior to the same classes in 
England, but such accomplishments are most va- 
lued because most useful, in commercial coun- 
tries; especially when national prosperity is inti- 
mately connected with navigation, and when a 
spirit of adventure is very generally prevalent in 
the middling and the lower classes. But, even 
•where the ordinary share of information is want- 
ing, the deficiency is not so perceptible as in 
more northern regions, whose inhabitants are 
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natarally slow and inattentive. The Italian is 
acute and observing. These two qualities united 
supply in some degree the place of reading, and 
give his conversation more life, more sense, and 
more interest than are to be found in the dis- 
course of transalpines of much better education. 

We now come to the higher class, for against 
'them the reproach is particularly levelled, and 
supposing the'accusation well-grounded, I might 
suggest a few circumstances in extenuation. On 
the Continent in general, the various govern- 
ments are purely monarchical, the whole adminis- 
tration is con6ned to the sovereign and his minis- 
ters, while the body of the nation is excluded from 
all share and influence in^the management of its 
own concerns. Such an exclusion operates most 
perceptibly upon the higher classes, whose natu* 
ral province sucli management is, and by with- 
drawing every stimulus to exertion and improve- 
ment, it acts as a powerful soporific,- and lulls 
them unavoidably into liloth and ignbraElce. In 
a free country, mental improvement brings with 
it its own reward, oftentimes rank and' fbrtiiae, 
and always fame and tonsideration : it is both 
necessary and fashionable, and cannot be > dis- 
pensed with by any individual, who me^n^ to at- 
tain or to keep a place in the higher drdefst of so- 
ciety. In a despoti&govenmient, all thes^ mo- 
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tivss afiC wanting. The drudgery necessary for 
the acqaisition of information is rewardeid ojoJy 
by the consciousness of intellectual superiority ; 
an advantage of little weight in countries, where 
mental attainments are too much undervalued to 
attract attention or to excite envy. Hence, after 
having passed through the ordinary course of col- 
lege educ?itionypr loitered ^w^y ^ few years with 
9. private tutor, the noble yojuth of the Continent, 
if not employed in th/e army sink into domestic 
indolence^ and fritter life away in the endless fri-i 
volities of town society. 

^fter this gener^J apology for the ignorance of 
th^ .continental geptry^ J must say, in favor of the 
Italians in particular, th^t they st^d in less peed 
of it than the s^une class in any other country. 
Whether the various republics that lately flou- 
rished in Italy Ainiisbes them v^ith more induce- 
ments to mental cultivation ; or whether die na« 
tural affection to liter^tvire which had never been 
tQtally extinguished even in the barbarous age$, 
impels thpvoL spontaneously to apfJication, I ki^ow 
not ; but the Jtalisin mobility h^ve always distin- 
giuish^d themselves by cultivating and encourag- 
ing the arts ^nd the sciences. To prQve this asr 
sertioo, which may p^|i)9ps surprise many of my 
readers, I need only observe, that many or ra^jbyer 
most of the Its^li^^^Aademies were founded by 
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gentlemeDy and are 6tiU composed principally of 
members of that class. Such is the Afcadian 
academy ?it Rom,e, such the Crusca at FlorenaSf 
the Olympic at Yicenza^ the Fisiocritici of Si- 
e^a, &c. To ;t1us proof, in itself si^ciently 
strong, I will sidd, that the Italiau nobility has 
produced more authors even ip our days than the 
same class has ever yet done in any country, not 
excepting our own, where they are in general the 
best informed. Who has not heard the names 
Mqffeij Caiiif JRezzonido, SaUuzzi, Iforia, Fi- 
langieri, Aljieri? They were all of noble birth, 
and have certainly done credit to it, and reflet^ted 
a rlustre upon their order more brilliant and itf ore 
honorable than the blaze of all the corcmets and 
all the stars of ^Europe united- Many more 
might be mentioned, but instead of swelling ^ese 
ps^es with a dry catalogue of names, f shall only 
refer the curious reader to the lists of <the various 
academies (and there is scarce a town in Italy 
without one or more of these literary associations) 
and he will iind, that they consist, as I bave ob- 
served, of nobles and clergy almost exclusively. I 
remcniber being present at one of the academical . 
assemblies at Florence ; \t was crowded witrh 
members j several sonnets were.recited, and some 
dissertations read by their respective authors. 
Most of the auditors and all the authors were 
gentlemen, as I was assured by the person who* 
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had been so obliging ajj to introduce us. More- 
over, a taste for the fine arts, sculpture, pain- in g, 
architecture, music, is almost innate in the Ita- 
lian gentry,-as it seems to have been in the an- 
cient Greeks; novs^, a taste so refined in itself, 
and the result of so much observation and of so 
much sensibility, seems to presuppo&e some, and 
indeed no small, degree of mental cultivation, 
and is scarcely separable from an acquaintance 
with the two great sources of information, anti- 
quities and history. ^ 

We will now pass to an accusation of a more 
serious nature, and consider the state of morality 
in Italy, as far as it regards the intercourse be- 
tween the sexes : and here again, as I am per- 
suaded that my representation will surprise many 
of my readers, I think it necessary to make some 
previous remarks. In the first place, the mora- 
lity of nations is merely comparative. In all, 
there is too much vice, and though in some it may 
be more glaring than in others, yet every one has 
some favorite indulgence very pardonable in their 
. own eyes, but very offensive to strangers. In the 
next place, sensuality, in some shape or other, 
seems the predominant vice of the species^ and 
though perhaps the most degrading propensity 
of nature, it displays its power in every climate, 
at the expence of one or other of the contrary 
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virtues. In the northern regions it has long, 
reigned ander the form of intemperance. In the 
southern climates, it has at all times domineered 
in the shape of lust. Hence, when the soft inha- 
bitants of Italy, Spain, Greece and Asia, first 
beheld the grim savages of the Cimbrian Cher- 
sonesuSf they were as much surprised at their 
chastity, as terrified by their fierceness, and while 
they daily witnessed the convivial excesses of 
their conquerors they were astonished to see them 
turn away with indifierence from more genial 
and more alluring enjoyments. 

But the manners of thes^ nations have mider- 
gone no small alteration since the fall of the Ro- 
man Empire. The arts, ^ the sciences and the 
civilization of the south have visited even the po- 
lar regions, and softened the rugged hearts of 
their half frozen inhabitants. The Loves and 
Sports accompanied the muses in their northern 
emigration : Venus now shares the sway with 
Bacchus, and Pleasure in allots forms wantons 
even in the lap of eternal winter. The inhabit- 
ants of the north have therefore little with which 
to reproach those of the south, at present, espe« 
cially as in adopting the vices of milder climates 
they still retain their native intemperance ; a vice 
as foul in itself and as destructive in its conse- 
quences as any that has ever yet enslaved the hu- 
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man mind. I would infer from this observation 
that it is nnfaiir to censure the Italians for ex- 
ctesses common to them and to other nations, and 
to stigmatize them with vices which are, I fear, 
Tkther the madness of the species in general than 
the* characteristic depravity of any particular 
tribe. 

It must indeed be admitted, that in many of 
the great towns in Italy due respect is not paid 
to the matrimonial contract, and that .a freedom 
of intercourse is encouraged contrary to the very 
nature and essence of that saci'ed institution* 
Far be it from me to palliate, even in the slight- 
est degree, so enormoui^a disorder, which by poi- 
soning domestic confiHence and defeating the 
purposes* of nuptial union, infects the vefy source 
of the happiness and even of th^ existence of^ 
mankind. A crime that thus runs ih dii'ect op- 
position to the benevolent designs of l^rovidence, 
and violates one of his most holy inistituf ions, n)<s- 
rits unqualified detestation, and Cries to heaveki 
itself for vengeance* But I must observe, that 
this most criminal intercourse is, I fear, by no 
means peculiar to Italy, and even in Italy not so 
general as is commonly represented. The ex- 
ample of the higher class, and of those who im- 
mediately administer to their amusements, such 
as comedians, singers, actors, actresses, &c. is 
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the only one known or attentled to by tKlany tra- 
vellers, stnd that even, not always very perfectly j 
general conclusions are too eaaly drawn from a 
few instances ; and appearances, scandalous to 
us, because contrary to our established customs, 
are sometinled foo easily converted into proofed 
Of this lattei' kind is Cicisbeism or the well kMWn 
practice which authorizes ladies to employ anf sit^ 
tendant frieud as their protector in public and 
their confidant in private, who as he performs the 
duties of the husband generally, is supposed 
sometimes to usurp his privileges. ' This* praetice 
is absurd^ effeminate, contirary to the delicacy of 
one sex and to the dignity of the other, and 
therefore alwayi^ riptehferiSrbk j and yet it is not 
always c^itiiifial. Od the contrary, sofifelinles 
the Cicisheo is d friend or a near relation, who 
acts as thd gu^iau of the honor of £he husband, 
atid by hf^ cotiiKailt and watchful attendance is a 
pledge and ^ security for the Wife's fidelity. There 
are certain citifes, and evert in the most corrupt 
cities, there are some fatiiilies where the occupa* 
tion of Citisheov^ corifihed to this confidential in^ 
spection, which in sticH cnrcudistan^es is tt^et^ 
it is said, nbtii^d fto' the ptti^^AseS of erimtnal in- 
dulgence. 

On the other hand, ift certain other great 
towns, the CicisbeO etijoys all the rights of a hiis- 
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band without exception, and while he enjoys the 
wife, perhaps of his friend, resigns his own 
spouse, in his turn, to the embraces of another 
person. How such a most profligate exchange 
of wickedness, such a detestable commerce of de- 
bauchery, could have crept into a Christian coun-. 
try, or be tolerated even for a moment in an or- 
derly government, is inconceivable ; but its con- 
sequences were perceptible in the degeneracy of, 
the higher classes at Venice and Naples, and the 
fall of these States may be considered, without 
presumption, as in part, the consequence and the 
punishment of that degeneracy. 

Some writers have attributed the prevalence of 
this practice always indecent, and too often cri- 
minal, to the manner in which matrimonial con- 
nexions £ire formed in Italy, where, in general, 
motives of interest are alone considered, and the 
choice, the affection, and even the liberty of the 
parties are disregarded. In matrimonial arrange- 
ments between persons of rank, reasons of state, 
of policy, of influence, and even of convenience, 
are too often allowed to preponderate in most 
countries, to the great detriment of domestic hap- 
piness, and consequently of public morality. 
When in such contracts as have freedom and af- 
fection for their basis, innocent partialities are 
thwarted and the most delicate feelings of the 
human bosom are wounded, Nature will rebel. 
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and, even at the expense of eonscienoe, seek.for 
cooifort in connexions more cengenidl to its pro- 
pensifcies. In such cases We must pity, and may 
almort eicuse^ the individnal, but cannot too se* 
iFercIy reprobate a practice that leads so directly 
fo vice aiid to misery. That \\m modt mischiev^ 
otts mode of contracting^ marriages is coimnon in 
Italy, is, I believe, too trne ; but whether more 
common than in other parts of the continent I 
cannot take upon myself to determine. At all 
events, its evil effects are visible, and call aload 
for reformation. 

But it mifet be remembered, that the disorders 
of which I am* now speaking, are confined to 
great cities and to the higher orders, who form a 
small (and fortunately a small, because too fre- 
quently a very vicious) part of the population of 
a c(luntry. The middling classes and the pea* 
santry, the strength and the pride of a nation, are 
in Italy as chaste as pei*$ons of the same descrip- 
tion in any, and more chaste than they are in most 
countries. Of the truth of this assertion few of 
our travellers are competent judges ; acquainted 
pi*incipaUy with the tradesmen and populace of 
Venice and Naples^t\\e two most corrupted capitals 
in Italy ,they draw from them the character of the 
whole nation ; while the middling classes of Rome 
and Florence^ and all the inhabitants of the couu*' 

VOL. IV. Y 
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try are unDoticed, and generally unknown. Yet^ 
those who have ranged through the peopled yiU 
lages of the Mantuan, Paduan^ Milanese^ and 
Piedmontese territories j , those who have pene- 
trated the recesses of the ApennineSf the Sabine, 
Umbrian, and /Samnite mountains, will join the 
author in paying a just tribute to the innocence, 
to the simplicity , to the golden manners of these 
happy rustics. Tq these regions and to their in-r 
habitants we may still with strict propriety, apply 
the verses of Virgil, — 

Illic saltus et lustra ferarum 
£t patiens operum, parvoque assueta ^uventus 
Sacra Deum, Sanctique Patres : 
Casta pudicitiam servat domus. 

Georg. ii. 

The truth is, that the country pastors watch most 
carefully over the morals of their flocks, and cau- 
tion both sexes at a very early period against the 
dangers and the consequences of debauchery. 

The mention of the Italian peasantry naturally 
remindi^ me of their industry ; a virtue which may 
he traced over every plain, and discovered on al- 
most every mountain, from the Alps to the Straits 
of Messina. The fertility of the plains of Milan 
is proverbial, but its exuberance is not more ow- 
}ng to nature, than to the skill, the perseverance. 
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and the exertions of the cultivator. Hence where 
the felicity of the soil seems to foil, the industry 
of the laborer still contiolies, and covers with vines 
smd olive trees, the sides of Monte Selice^ near 
Padua, and of the Superga near Tnrinj two 
mountains naturally as barren as Helvdlyn or Fen- 
manmaur. The beauty and cultivation of the 
plains, which extend between the -Alps and the 
-4peM«tne5, are too well known to be either praised 
or described ; and he who has traversed theYn will 
not be surprised that a Greek 'Emperor (Miclmel 
Paleohffu$) should have supposed them jn his ad« 
miration, to be the purlieus of the terrestrial pa- 
radise. But Italian industry is not confined to 
these regions? of fertility. From Bologim to £o- 
reiiOf a distance of one hundred smd fifty miles, it 
has covered the coast of the Adriatic with rich 
harvests, and shaded the brows of the Apennines 
with verdure and foliage. It also displays 
its labors to the best advantage, and every 
where shews in fences, canals to' water the fields,^ 

^ Tl^is practice of irrigatioo^ so rery qoiQiuon both in an- 
cient and modern Italy, and contributing so very materially 
to the prpgress of vegetation^ is turned into a beautiful scene 
by Virgi!. 

£t cum exustus ager mosientibus aestuat herbis, 
Ecce, supercilio cHvosi tramitis undam 
Elicit; ilia cadens raucum per devia murmur 
Saxa ciety scatebrisque arentia temperat arva. 

Geargic, lib. U 
Y 2 
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plantations^ &c« a neatness of tillage a^om mU 
nesse^ and never surpassaed even in the best cul- 
tivated countries^ And not these tegpions only, 
but the defite» of Sera^alh; the lovely vales oC 
the Arw astd of the ClUumms^ of Temi and of 
BMtei the skifta of Vesuvius so often ravaged and 
so often restcored to cokivation ; the orchards that 
blow on the steeps of Vtdhmbrosa, and wave on 
the atAwmits of Monte SmnaiM) : Italy, all Italy, 
Iflbaminff aa tie giardim of God^ from the A^hiatic 
to the Ttf^cofi, from the Alj^ to the Ionian Sea^ 
j&a proof and a inoiitt»eiit of the industry and the 
lutellig^ce of its inhabitants. 

^' Bat the Itahaps sleep in the middle orf the 
day, and lie stretdited out under the porticoes of 
the churches, or under the shade of the vine, when 
they ought to be working; therefore they are a lazy, 
shiggish rweJ' The Italians, like the Sicilians 
and the Gcedcs, follow the example of their ances^ 
tors in this respect; and <mly obey the csdl of na« 
ture, in reposing during the sultry hours, when 
labor is di^ngerous and the heat is intolerable. To 
compensate for this suspension, they begin tbeir 
labors with the dawn, and prolong them till the 
close of evraing; so that the Italian sleeps less and 
labors more in the four-and-twenty hours, than 
the English peasant. The Italians sieem alwaysi 
to have been early risers, as appears from many 
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passliges in Cicero's and Pliny's letters ; atid a 
beautiful picture of domestic Itfe drawn by Virgil^ 
will on this occasion reoor to the recollection of 
the reader^* In all warm climates, as the cool of 
the evening invites to sunnsement, so the fi'eshnefis 
of the mommg seems to call to labor and exertion ; 
and traviBllers would consult both j^ir health and 
their pleasure, if they would obey this call, and de» 
vote the sultry part of the day to rest, and the cool 
morning hours to curiosity and application. '' But 
(say the enemies of Italy, and this indeed is the 
strongest argument they produce) is not beggary 
a proof of indolence, and in what country is a 
traveller so beset with beggars as in Italy ? be is 
pursued in the streets, tormented at church, and 
besieged fay them at home^ Their importunities 
are encouraged by charity and provoked by re^ 
ftisal ; in short, wherever you go, you are follow* 
ed and teased by a crowd of impudent and 
oftentimes sturdy vagrants/' This statemient^ 



* lode, ubi prima quies medio jam aoctis abact^ 
Curriculo expuleiat somaum; can htvatML, pripiuiQp 
Coi toierare colo vitem temiique Miocnr^ 
ImposEtum ciaeirett £t sopttas suscitat igQes^ 
Noctem addeas operi, famulasque ad linoiaa ^jy 
Exercet penso ; castum ut servare cubile 
Cooju^is^ et possit parros educere natos. 
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though highly coloredy is not exaggerated; at least, 
. if confined to the southern provinces. In exte- 
nuation, I naust observe, that if the example of 
the ancients, and I pretend not to make the mo- 
dern Italians more perfect than their ancestors, 
can be admitted as an excuse, the moderns may 
plead it in their favor. Juvenal alone, not to 
load^the page with useless quotations, furnishes a 
sufficient proof of the numbers of mendicants that 
crowded Rome in his time, in the following lines, 
which point out their stations, their gesters, and 
the perseverance. 

€«cus adulator^ dirusque a ponte satelles 
Digous Aricipos qui meudicaret ad axes 
Blandaque devexas jactaret basia rhedse. 

Sat. iv. 

But without relying upon antiquity for an an- 
swer to this reproach,the reader must be informed, 
that vagrants as numerous and as troublesome may 
be seen in France, in Spain, in Portugal, in some 
parts of Germany, and let me add, in Scotland 
and in Ireland; so that if beggary be a proof 
of idleness, the inhabitants of all these countries 
must submit to the imputation. But, to remove 
a charge so insulting to the largest and most ci- 
vilized portion of the inhabitants of Europe, we 
need but to remeniber, that in all these countries 
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there is no legal provision for the poor, and that 
the needy and the distressed, instead of demand- 
ing relief from the parish, are obliged to ask 
alms of the public. Perhaps, if it were possible 
to calculate the number of those who live upon 
charity in Italy and in England, we should find 
no great reason to triumph in the diiference. 
Beggary, without doubt, is sometimes the effect 
of individual, but cannot in justice be considered 
as a proof of national, idleness, since even amongst 
us, where ample provision is supposed to be made 
for all cases of distress,' and where mendicancy 
is so strictly prohibited, yet objects in real or 
pretended misery so often meet the eye, and in 
spite of law and police, infest out public places. 

As for the nakedness of children in Italy, the 
want of furniture in houses, of glass in the win* 
dows, and many other external marks of mi- 
sery, every traveller knows how fallacious are 
such appearances, which are occasioned, not by 
the distress of the people, but by the mildness 
and the serenity of the climate. To admit as 
much air as possible is the object in all southern 
countries ; and in Italy at present, as well as an- 
ciently, the people of all classes delight in living 
constantly in the open air ; •a custom as salu- 
brious as it is pleasaCnt in such a genial tempera- 
ture as generally prevails beyond the Alps. 
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Hence the scenes of festive enjoynaent and of 
private indnlgence are generally represented ^s 
taking place in the open air, as in the Ocorgics. 

Ipse dies agitat festos fususque per herbam. 
Ignis ubi in medio, et socii crat^ra coronant^ 

And in Horace, 

Cur non sub alta vel platajio, vel hac 
Piuu jaceules, sic temere, ejt rosa 
Canos odorati capillos 
Dum licet, Assyriaque nardo 
Potamus uncti ? 

Carm» lib, ii. xi. 

Hence Clcer#, as Plato before him, represents 
most of his dialogues as taking place in some 
rural scene, as the second De LegibuSf in an 
island formed by the Fibrmius; the first, De 
Oratore^ under a plane tree, &c. all scenes as 
favorable to the activity of the mind^ as they are 
conducive to the health of the body. 

After all, a foreigner who has visited somie of 
the great manufacturing towns, and traversed 
the northern and western parts of the United 
Kingdom, may ask with surprise, what right we 
have to reproach other nations with their poverty 
and misery, when under our own eyes, are exhi- 
bited instances of nakedness^ filthy and distr^s. 
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exceeding all that has hitherto been related of 
Italy, of France, or of any country under heaven, 
excepting perhaps some of the Prussian territo- 
ries. Qwam in 7ws legem sancimus iniquamf 

We shall now proceed to another charge. 
** The Italians are vindictive and x>ruel, and 
too much in the habits of sacrificing human life 
to vengeance and passion/' It would almost be 
a pity to refute this charge, the supposed cer- 
tainty of which has furnished our late novelists, 
particularly those of the fair sex, with so much 
and sueh excellent matter for description ; dun- 
geons and friars, daggers and assassins, carcases 
and spectres. But, veteres avias tibi de pulmone 
revello. We must leave these stories to nurses^ 
and to babies, of whatever age they may be« 
wh^her in or out of the nursery. The Italian 
is neither vindictive nor cruel ; he is hasty and 
passionate. His temper, like his climate, habi« 
tually gay and serene, is sometimes agitated by 
black and tremendous storms, and these storms, 
though transient, often produce most lamentable 
catastrophes. An unexpected insult, a hasty 
w'prd, occasions a quarrel ; both parties lose their 
temper; daggers are dr^wn, und a mortal blow 
is given ; the whole transaction is over so soon, 
that the by-standers have scarce time to notice^ 
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mudh less to prevent it.* The deed is consi- 
deredy not as thfe effect of deliberate malice, 
but of an involuntary and irresistible impulse; 
and the perpetrator, generally repentant and 
horror-struck at his own madness, is pitied and 
allowed to fly to some forest or fastness. Such 
is the cruelty of the Italians^ and such the assas- 
sination too common in some great towns, yet 
not near so common as has often been repre- 
sented » It is the eflect, not of a sanguinary. 



* The author, with one of his young companions, hap- 
pened to be present at a quarrel, which had nearly termi- 
nated in a very tragic manner. Walking early in the morn- 
ing in the streets of Antium, he saw a man and a boy 
disputing ; th6 man was middle aged and of a mild benevo- 
lent countenance, the boy stout and impudent : after some 
words, the man seized the boy by the collar, the boy strug- 
gled, and finding that to no purpose, had recourse to blows : 
the old man bore several strokes with tolerable i^tience, 
when, all on a sudden, his color changed to a livid pale, 
his eyes sparkled, and every feature of his face became ab- 
solutely demoniac. He held the boy*s throat with his left 
hand, took his knife out of his pocket with his right, and 
applied it to his teeth to open it ; the boy seemed sensibk 
of his fate, lost all power of resistance, and was sinking to 
the ground with fear. We immediately stepped in and 
seized the man's arm, we took the knife out of his hand, 
and rescued the boy : the man made no resistance, and seem* 
ed for some minutes totally insensible of what was passing 
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but of a fiery temper ; it was prevalent at all 
.times in soathern countries, and might be check- 
ed by the severity and activity of a good go- 
vernment. But of the two governments under 
which this atrocity is the most destructive, the 
one is too indulgent and the other too indolent ; 
atid while the papal magistrate forgives, and the 
Neapolitan neglects the criminal, they both even- 
tually encourage and propagate the crime. Yet 
the remedy is easy and obvious. A prohibition, 
under the severest penalty, to carry arms of any 
description. This remedy has been applied with 
iull success by the French, while masters of the 
south ; and by the Austrians, while in possession 
of the north of Italy. 

But, in justice to the Italians^ every impartial 
traveller must acknowledge, that murder that 
is deliberate assassination is very uncommon 
among them ; that they are very seldom prompt- 
ed to it by jealousy, of which they are by no 
means so susceptible as some writers would per- 
suade us, and scarcely ever tempted to it by 
that vile, hellish love of money, which, in France 
and in JSngland impels so many miscreants, after 
a cool calculation of possible profit, to imbrue 
their hands in the blood of their fellow creatures. 
Even robbers are rarely met with at present; 
like the ghosts that swim in the air during the 
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darkness of the night, they are often talked of, 
but never seen; and a traveller, excepting in 
time of invasion, war, or civic dissensions, may 
pass the Alps and the Apennines, and traverse 
the dreary Campagna^ and the uninhabited Pa* 
ludif by day or by night, without alarm or mo* 
testation. I do not expect to hear the bloody 
scenes that stain the annals of Florence f. Genaa^ 
or Venice, quoted as proofs of national cruelty* 
Such scenes disgraced ancient Greece and 
Rome ; stain the pages of Dutch and German, 
of Spanish and Portuguese history; and haire 
been renewed in the French Revolution, with a 
profusion of blood, a refinement in cruelty, and 
an enormity of guilt unparalleled in the records 
of the Universe. But these crimes belong, not 
to the nation, but to the species. The earth, un- 
der all its climates, has too often drunk the 
blooil of man shed by his brother, and while it 
cries to heaven for vengeance, proves, in spite of 
philosophism, that man, when left to the work«- 
iogs of bis own corrupted heart, becomes the 
most cruel of savages, the foulest of monsters* 
We may conclude, that neither the history nor 
the manners of Italy present more frequent or 
more- aggravated features of cruelty than those 
of any otbet nation ; and that all accusations 
against them on this head, are the effusions of 
hasty prejudice and of superficial observation^ 
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Tiran, I bare now reviewed, and, 1 eonceire, 
r^iirted the prmcipal eharg^es against this cele* 
brated people^ The lesser imputations, though 
sung by poets, repeated by novelists, and copied 
again and again by ephemeral tourists, may be 
passed over in-silent contempt, as unworthy the 
notice of the reader and the traveller. He who, 
from the knavery of the innkeepers, reasons 
against the honesty of a nation, or judges of its 
character from the accomplishments of a few 
wandering artists, may indeed imagine that Italy^ 
is peopled with rogues and swindlers, and pro- 
ducei$ nothing but dancers and buffoons, singers 
and fiddlers* But, upon the same principles he 
must conducb, that the French nation is en- 
tirely composed of cooks and hair-dressers, 
and that England berselfv even England, the 
mother of heroes, of patriots, of statesmen, has 
furnished Europe with nothing mor^ than 
grooms and jockies, cotton and woollen manu-* 
facturers. 

What then, it will be asked, is the real cha« 
racter of the modern Italians ? It will not, me- 
thinks, be di£S;cult to ascertain it, when we 
consider the part which the modern Italians have 
acted in history, and compare it with the part 
which their ancestors performed. The latter 
were a bold and free people. Their love of 
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liberty shewed itself in the various common* 
wealths that rose up in every part of Ausoniaf 
and at lengfth it settled nnd blazed for agesr m 
the Roman Republic. TRe former have given 
the same proofs of the same spirit. They have 
covered the face of the same country with free 
States, and at length beheld, with a mixture of 
joy and jealousy, the grand republic of Venice, 
the daughter and almost the rival of Rome, stand 
forward the bulwark and the glory of Italy. The 
ancient Romans, by their arms, founded, the 
mpst extensive, the most dourishing, and the 
most splendid empire, that ages ever witnessed 
in their flight. The modern Italians, by their 
wisdom, have acquired a more permanent, and 
|)erbaps a more glwious dominion over the opt* 
nioDs of mankind, and still govern the world by 
their religion and their taste, by their arts and 
their sciences; To the ancient Italians, we owe 
the plainest, the noblest, the most majestic lan- 
guage ever spoken : to the modem, we are in* 
debted for the softest and sweetest dialect, which 
homan lips ever uttered. The ancient Romans 
raised the Pantheon ; the modern erected the 
Vatican. The former boast of the age of 
Augustus, the latter glory in that of Leo. The 
former have given us Virgil, the latter Tasso. In 
which of these respects are the modern Italians; 
unworthy of their ancestors ? 
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Through the whole of their history we observe 
and applaud the same love of liberty, the same 
unbroken spirit, the same patriotism, the same 
perseverance, the same attachment to letters, the 
same detestation of barbarism and of barbarians ; 
and in short, the same active, towering, and 
magnificent spirit, that so gloriously distinguished 
the Romans. How then can we presume to tax 
them with the feeble vices of a degraded and 
subjugated tribe? with ignorance, cowardice, 
and general degeneracy ? The Italians, it is true, 
have never been able to unite the states of their 
own country, in order to give it all its force, and 
to enable it to exert all its energies, as the Romans 
did ; still have they, like the Romans, succeeded 
in extending their conquests far and wide, and 
imposing a new yoke on half the nations of the 
world. But let it be remembered, that in the 
first as well as in the. last of these projects, the 
Italians have been opposed not by their own 
countrymen only, but by the Germans, by the 
French, and by the Spaniards, no longer tribes 
of wandering, divided, undisciplined savages^ 
but mighty monarchies, united each under one 
chief, and employing for the attainment of its 
object, the numbers of ancient times directed by 
the skill and by the experience of modem days. 
With such difficulties in opposition to their vast 
designs^ we may be allowed to doubt whether 
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the Romans themselves would have sdceeeded 
in the conquest even of Cisalpine Gaul, and still 
more, .whether they could ever have exten<fed 
their dominion one foot beyond the precincts of 
Italy. 

From these observations I think, I may fairly 
be allowed to conclude, that a nation which has 
thus, during so many ages, continued to act so 
great and so glorious a part in the history of 
mrankmd, that has thus distinguished itself in 
every branch of human attainment, and excelled 
all other people, not in one,, but in ft very hrtel- 
lectual accomplishment; that such a nation must 
be endowed with the greatest talents, and with 
the greatest virtues that have ever ennobled any 
human society. 

It may perhaps be asked, ** why, with the 
same talents and with the same virtues, the 
Italians dty not now make the same figure in 
the history of the world as their ancestors ?'* The 
answer appears to me obvious. To induce man ' 
to shake of his natural indolence, and to exert 
all his energies, either urgent pressure, or glo- 
rious rewards are necessary. Now, the ancient 
Romans fought first for their safety and very 
existence, and afterwards, when imminent danger 
was removed from their city, they entered the 
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]itts of fame, and combated for the empire of 
the World. In both c^es, all their powers and 
all their virtues were called into action, either 
to save their country or to crown it with im- 
mwtal glory. The modern Italian has neither 
of these motives to arouse his natural magnani^" 
mity. His person^ his property, his city' even 
are safe, whatever may be the issue of the con« 
tests of which his country is either the object or 
the theatre. Whether the French or Russians, 
the Germans or Spaniards gain the victory, the 
Italian is doomed still to bear the foreign yoke* 
His inactivity and indifference in the struggle 
are therefore ^xcuseable, because prudent. Quid 
interest cui serviam^ clitellas dum partem meas *. 
As for glory and empire, to them, Italy divided 
and subdivided as she is, and kept in a state of 
political palsy by the intrigues or the prepon*- 
derating power of her transalpine enemies; to 
them Italy can have no pretension. But, if 
some happy combination of events should deliver 
her from foreign influence and unite her many 
states once more under one head, or at least in 
one common cause, the cause of independence 
and of liberty^ then Europe might confidently 
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e:$pect to see the spirit i^nd the glory of Rome 
itgain revive,^ and the valor and perseverance 
which subdued the Gaul$ and routed the Cimbri 
and Teutones again displayed in chastising the 
insolence of the French, and in checking the 
incursions of the Germans. She would rise 
^ven higbep, and as$uming the character, which 
her situation, her fertility, and her population 
naturally give her, of umpire of the south, she 
might unite with Great Britain the rival and the 
enemy of France, in restoring and in supporting 
that equilibrium of power so essential to the free- 
dom and to the happiness of Europe. 

But, whether Italy be desitined to re-assume 
her honors, and to enjoy once more an age of 
glory and of empire; or whether she has ex- 
hausted her portion of felicity, and is doomed to 
a state of hopeless bondage and dependence, it 
is not for man to discover. In the mean time, 
deprived of that sceptre of empire, which Heaven 
once entrusted to her hand to humble the pride 
of tyrants and to protect opprest nations, to por- 
tion out kingdoms and provinces, and to sway 
at pleasure the dominion of the Universe, she 
has assumed the milder but more useful sove- 
reignty of the intellectual world, and reigns the 
acknowledged queen of poetry and of music, of 
painting and of architecture ; the parent of all 
3 
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the sciences that enlighten, of all the arts that 
embellish human life *. 



* Vida, when speaking of this mental superiority, bursts 
into the following strains of poetry and patriotism truly 
Virgilian. Though we cannot, perhaps, partake the wish, 
yet we may enjoy the beauty of the verse and the purity of 
the language. 

Dii, Romas indigetes! Trojae tuque auctor Apollo^ 
Unde genus nostrum coeli se tolHt ad astra, 
Hanc saltern auferri laudem prohibete Latinis. 
Artibus enlineat semper, studiisque Minervae, 
Italia» et gestes doceat puioherrima Roma ! 



Z2 
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CONCLUSION. 



XHE Author has now not only closed his 
Italian Tour, but terminated the reflections 
which it naturally suggests, and he flatters him- 
self that in his progress through the country, he 
has fulfilled the engagement which he entered 
into in the preface, and taken the ancients for his 
guides. In fact, however he may have been 
smitten with the face of nature, or delighted with 
the works of art, he has seldom failed to inform 
the reader how the writers of antiquity have de- 
scribed the former, and what monuments remain 
or are recorded, that may enter into competition 
with the latter. From this double comparison, 
which pervades the whole work, and was indeed 
in the Author's mind one of its principal objects, 
he thinks he may draw the following inferences, 
all three very favorable to modern Italy. 

In the first place, that the scenery and the 
natural beauties of that country are nearly the 
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same as they were in the tim^s of the Romans. 
In the second place, that the language, manners^ 
ipodes of living, and character of the modern, 
are nearly the same as those of the ancient Italians : 
and thirdly, that Italy was in general as pros- 
perous during the years immediately preceding 
the French revolution, as it has ever perhaps been 
at any period of its history subsequent to the 
reign of Augustus. The first inference presents 
no difficulty that has not been, at least implicitly, 
removed either in the course of the Tour itselft 
or in the reflections that follow it. The second^ 
it is conceived, follows naturally from the ob^ 
servations made in the body of the work, and if 
they be accurate, is incontestible. The third 
may astonish maiiy of my readers, and as it if 
very opposite to our early conceptions on the 
subject, requires further elucidation. 

Population and cultivation may be considered 
as the most prominent indications of prosperity, 
and these two objects must therefore be taken into 
consideration on both sides. The population of 
Italy under Augustus, for it continued to decline 
rapidly for several ages afterwards, cannot easily 
be ascertained; it has been stated by some writers 
to have amounted to six and thirty millions. I 
am inclined to suspect that this calculation is 
considerably exaggerated. We learn from Strabo, 
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that at the period of which we are speaking, 
several ancient towns in Italy aad particularly 
in Samnium, had either entirely disappeared, or 
had dwindled into Villages*. The labors of 
agriculture were th^ri carried on principally by 
slaves, a mode which cannot be considered as 
favorable to population. To this we may add, 
that the civil and sociial Wars which had succeeded 
each other with such rapidity, and such devasta- 
tion previous to Augustus's final establishment, 
had occasioned a diminution in population not to 
be replaced by the tranquillity of the latter years 
of that Emperor's reign f. Moreover, the laws 
{Massed by that prince for the cricquragement of 
matrimony, would never have occurred to a le- 
gislator in a country abounding in population, as 
the remedy is never called for, till the efiects of 
the distemper are felt. The number of colonies, 



Lib. 



t The «o€ial tvar, or that between tile RomaDs and the 
ItalinB tribe S| the cwil war between Mariutf and Sjrlla, b^ 
tween Caesar and Pompey^ between the Triumvirs ^nd the 
Conspirators, and ill fine, that between Augustus and An- 
tony, ail took place between the year of Rome 663 and 724, 
{hat is, in about severity years. The first was confined to 
Italy, and probably contributed more to ife devastation than 
^ contest recorded in its liistoryi nol exceptiiig evett tile 
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amounting* to eight and twehty *, trltieb be €^sta- 
blisbed in different parts of Italy, may be ednsi- 
dered as an evidence of depopulation, as except- 
ing* tbe confiscations of the fHaafvirate; a prince, 
who like Augustus, affected t6 g-overn with justic^fe 
and even with feleniency, cbiitd not be ^ufpfposfed 
to make room for colonies by the dikpb^sessiori of 
the original and inoffensive propri^tOriS. The 
poetic complaints of Virgil f reefer to the same 
evil, and considering ftid accuracy of the aiathol^. 



invasion of Annibai — Nd: Anmbalis nee Pyrrhi Jnit tantu 
vastatio, says Fiorus. This sanguinary contest terminated 
in the total destruction of some of the most ancient nations, 
and not a f^w of the most populous cities in Italy. To these 
wars we may add ther Servile war^ and the insurrections of 
S|>artaciis^ of Sertorius, and of Catiline ; all of which were 
civil struggles that, caused the effusion of much blood, and 
the devastation of considerable tracts of country. When to 
these active and visible causes of depopulation, we add the 
silent but most effectual agent of all, a general spirit of li- 
bertinism and of debauched celibacy, so prevalent among 
the (Romans in the era of Augustus, we shall find sufficient 
reasons to question the great population of Italy at that 
period. 

^ Suetonius, 6cf. Caeslar, Aug. 46. ' '" '■ 5 

t Non ullus af-atro' ^ - 

Dignus honos, sqv^Uent MdMikA-iHtSiU^ 
£t cnrV^ figidiiiir Mc4s eotiUlttlur ih enieta. 
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anay be admitted as satisfactpfy proofs of its 
reality. 

In fine, the eloquent lamentations of Lucan, 
which I have cited upon a former occasion, prove 
that in his time, though no civil war or interior 
calamity bad intervened, the very vicinity of the 
Capital itself was very thinly inhabited; an evU 
which he poetically ascribes to one single battle 
in the contest which he celebrates. His words, 
even when a due allowance is made for the fictions 
of the poet, and the exaggeration of his style, bear 
so much upon the point, that I think it necesr 
sary to insert them. 

N6n aeias hxc carpsit edax» moiiimentaqae rerum 
Patria destituit : crimen civile videmus. 
Tot vacuas urbes. Generis quo turba redacta est 
Humani 1 toto popuii qui nascimur orbe 
Nee maros implere viris nee possiimus agros. 
Urbs nos uAa Capit ; vinctofossore cohintur 
Hesperiie segetes ; stat tectis putris aviti9 
In nuUos ruitura domuSf 

Now, as to cultivation, Italy, with all its fer* 
tility, did not, it/ seems, produce ?^ sufficient 
quantity of cprn to supply the wants of her own 
inhabitants; for even so early as the reign of 
Augustus, Egypt bad bec^oie the granary of the 
(Papital, and that prince, after the defipat pf Aq« 
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tony^ employed his troops in clearing and repair-- 
ing the different canals that bordered the Nikf in 
order to facilitate the transport of grain* from 
that river to Ostia. This evil continued to in- 
crease with singular rapidity, and Rome was fre* 
quently alarmed, and sometimes visited by famine. 
A stormy winter, or the continuation of an unfa- 
vorable wind in the then imperfect state of navi- 
gation, excited the most dreadful apprehensions, 
and sometimes roused the degenerate populace to 
deeds of useful violence, that the love of liberty 
would have ennobled and consecrated as acts of 
heroism^ Once indeed the Emperor Claudius 
was assaulted, and nearly driven out of the Forum. 
Upon this occasion, Tacitus observes that Italy 
used formerly to supply distant regions with pro- 
visions^ but that» in his time, instead of trusting 
to its fertility, the existence of the Roman people 
was committed tp the wiqds and to the waves f. 

Both the depopulation of Italy and tb^ decay 
pf cultivation are ascribed, by some authors, not 



* Suet. 18, 

t AtherctileoHm ex Italise regionibus^loogiuquas ia |iro^ 
fincw commeatuB portabant; nee nunc infecunditate labo* 
fiktur ; 9e<} Afripaip potius et ^yptam exercemus^ pavibusque 
et c]|9ibus vjtn populi Romani permissa tst^^AnHat. xiu 4SI. 
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to the civil wars only but to the ftectitnuldtioii of 
()ropei'ty, and to the extent and liis^ufy bt TiUflii 
tod gardens. The latter cause has aWays a|y-: 
peared to me unsatisfactory. The Roman villsls 
were large and costly, and their gardens wer6 
extensive ; but the former could not occupy many 
acres, and the latter, after all, were mere plea- 
sure grounds and regular walks and plantatiofis. 
Parks or large enclosures, comprehending tvhole 
territories in their circumference, Were, I believe, 
first introduced by the northern barbarians for th^ 
purpose of hunting ; an amusement whict, with 
war, constituted the whole business and employ-^ 
ment of their existence. The Ronmns used t6 
divert themselves occasionally with the dhsice of 
wild boars, but the forests which bordered thd 
coasts of Latium and of Etrurutf and the wfW 
recesses of the Apenniiies afforded the Meanii of 
that diversion in abundance, and rendered aH 
artificial woods unnecessary. 

As to villas, they ^ere not so much sfpread 
ov«r the- whole country in the manner they are in 
England, as crowded together in certain fashion- 
able regions. Thus, while the environs of Rome, 
the Al ban Mouilt, the banks of the Tiber and of 
the Anid^ and all Campania and, its coasts seetii 
to have been covered with seats, the recesscfs of 
Sabitia, and the windings of the Apennines, 
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though as beautiful and much cooler, and more 
salubrious, were almost deserted; Horace men- 
tions only 6ne neig'hbor, Cervius, who, perhaps, 
existed only in verse ; and the younger Pliny tells 
us that his friends, froni the neighboring towns, 
occasionally break in upon his studies with a 
seasonable interruption, an expression which shears 
to imply that there were few or no villas in the^ 
immediate vicinity*. Nulla necessitas togcB^ sayS 
the latter, in another epistle, speaking of the same 
villa f, ^lemo at cessitor ex proximo. 

'. That these villas were numeroui^ it must be ac- 
knowledged, ad t^liny himself had fbur at leasts 
and his molher-in-laW as many; Crcdro had si*j 
if liot more, whicb, from their beauty or rather 
from bis attachment to them, be calls ocellos It'alits / 
and as neither Cicero nor Pliny were numbered 
among the most opiilent of their time, we may 
suppose that persons of larger fortune possessed a 
greater number. But after all, a villa with merely 
a gurde^ or pleasure grounds annexed^ does not 
oecttpy much space in proportion to the extent of 
the oountry; nor is there any reason to believ6 
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that the most magnificent villa of the Koihans 
covered any considerable space; since the cele- 
brated villa Tiburtina of Hadrian, which con- 
tained not only imitations of the most remarkable 
edifices in the empire, but a representation of the 
infernal regions, and of the Elysian fields, even 
this imperial residence with all its appurtenances 
did not occupy a space of seven miles in circum- 
ference. 

The accVimulation of landed property there- 
* fore, or the latifundiuy as Pliny the Elder calls 
overgrown estates, seems to have been a. more 
probable cause of the evil of which we are speak- 
ing; and this cause which had reached a very 
alarming pitch even in the reign of Augustus, 
arose from the facility which the civil wars and 
the subsequent proscriptions afibrded of amassing 
wealth; as the victor seldom failed to bestow the 
la»d8 and houses of the vanquished upon his friends 
and supporters, and sometimes even upon the 
spies and the lowest instruments of the party. 
Thus we find, that the whole territory of CrenMuaf 
with no small portion of the neighboring districts, 
was given up by Augustus Caesar to his veterans ; 
from this donative we may calculate the extent of 
bis largesses to his intimate friends. What, in 
fact, must have been the income of Agrippa who 
could erect at bis own expence^ and without ia** 
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convenience, such an edifice as the Pantheon, 
and at the same time supply Rome with more than 
one hundred fountains, all ornamented with mar* 
ble, with columns, and with statues? We may go 
farther back, and date the origin of these exces- 
sive incomes so early as the usurpation of Sylla. 
Crassils, whose immense fortune was accumu- 
lated under the influence and perhaps from the 
confiscations of that Dictator, is supposed to have 
possessed more than five millions sterling. An- 
tonius, Cicero*s colleague, besides his estates in 
Italy, was proprietor of the whole island of Cfe- 
phallenia^ and had erected a new city in it at his 
own expence: and in the reign of Augustus, a 
single individual of no rank or fame, Claudius 
Isidorus, though he had suffered considerable 
losses in the course of the civil wars, left at his 
death four thousand one hundred and sixteen 
slaves, three thousand six hundred yoke of oxen, 
two hundred and fifty thousand sheep, goats, 
swine. &c. and in money fifteen hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. 

This evil increased to an extent almost incre- 
dible under the Emperors; and we find in Nero's- 
time, that six Romans, who were put to death by 
that tyrant from motives of avarice, were in pos- 
session of one-half of Africa ! In fine, in the 
reign of Honorius, after the division of the em- 
5 
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pire, and indeed at the very peried of its most 
rapid decline, a Roman patrician, or one of the 
firat rank, was supposed to enjoy an annual re- 
venue of four hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
"not including' the provisions supplied by bis es«> 
tates for the use of his table. One fourth of that 
sum \^as necessary to constitute a modei*ate in- 
come. Now, at this very period,^ when the opu* 
lence of the Roman nobles was so excessive, the 
reader will be surprized to learn, that a very con-* 
siderable part of Italy, and that part the moeit 
fertile, was nearly converted into a desert. Yet 
that such was the fact, we find unqfuestionable 
proof in the Epistles of St. Ambrose, then Bishop 
of Milan^ an eye-witness of the scene which he 
describes. De Bononiensi veniens urbe a tergo 
datemanif ipsam Bononiam^ Mutinam, Hhe^ 
giumf derelinquebas ; in dextera erat BrixiUum ; 
Qfrontt occurrebat Placentia vetevem. nobilitatem 
ipso adhuc nomine sonans : ad kev&m Apennimi 
inculla miseratus, et Jlorefitissimarum quondam 
popohrum castella considerabas, atque affeetu re-' 
legebas dolenti. Tot igitur semirentarum urbium 
cadaverUy terrarumque sub eodem conspectu ex-- 
posiia funera ... in perpetuum prostrata ac 
diruta.^ This picture, though evidently copied 
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from a well-known passage in Sulpicias^s Epistle 
to Cicero, must be considered as an exact repre* 
sentation, and exhibits a scene of desolation suffi- 
ciently extensive and melancholy. 

But the depopulation here deplored was the 
result, not of an incidental invasion, nor the con- 
sequence of a few disastrous years ; it was the 
operation of the military system establised under 
the Emperors, and had been in gradual progres- 
sion during the three preceding centuries. Pliny, 
who wrote his Natural History under Vespasian, 
observes, that in Latium^ fifty-^two tribes had 
perished utterly, sine vestigiiSf and points out 
several towns even in Campania itself, that had 
either disappeared or were in a state of rapid de- 
cay. He also mentions several temples neglect- 
ed and falling into ruin, even in places near 
Rome ; and frequently employs such expressions 
as sunt reliquicB . . . jam tota ahiit . . . quondam 
uberrima multHudinis, &c. all of which are evi- 
dently indications of a decreasing population, and 
of a country on the decline. 

The depopulation of Italy has, I know, been 
in part ascribed to the vast increase of Rome, 
and to the natural tendency which opulent pro- 
vincials ev^r have to desert, t^e incekbrity of 
their obsure country, and to e^tajt^lii^)! th^rp^^lyq^ 
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in the Capi^l. During the era of liberty thi?^ 
evidently was not the case ; for we not only find 
the Republic discharging the surplus of its popu- 
lation in colonies, but we are informed that the 
^Senate, by an express order, prohibited the esta- 
blishment of Italian provincials in the City, and 
ordered twelve thousand Latins, who had settled 
there, to return home. An expression of the his- 
torian, however, shews the propensity of tHe Ita- 
lians, and the commencement of the evil* ; yet 
long after this event, which took place in the year 
of Rome 565, many of the Italian t6wns were 
extremely populous, insomuch that Padua alone 
counted five hundred Roman knights among her 
citizens. 

Under the Emperors, when not food only and 
sometimes raiment, but every convenience and 
almost eveiy luxury were provided gratis for the 
Roman people j when baths furnished with regal 
magnificence were open for their accomodation, 
and plays and races and combats were exhibited 
daily and alniost hourly for their amusement; 
when porticos and groves, and temples and 
colonnades, without number, ofiered them shade 



* Jam turn muttitudine alienigenarum urbem onerante* 
Tit Lh. Lib. xxxix. 9, 
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and shelter at all hours and in all seasons; in 
shorty when a thousand fountains poured out rivers 
to refresh them, and all the wants of nature wei^e 
supplied without labor or exertion j then the idle, 
the indigent, and the effeminate inhabitants of 
Italy, and indeed of all the provinces, flocked to 
Rome, and crowded its streets with an useless 
and burthensome multitude. To this overgrown 
population, thus formed of the dregs and the 
vagrancy of the subjugated countries, Seneca re^, 
fers with temper, Lucan with contempt, and Ju* 
venal with indignation. 

Non possum ferre^ Quirites, 
Graecam urbem. 
Jam pridem Synis iti Tiberim defluxit Orontes^ 

It may appear singular, but it is true, that the 
population of Rome increased as the empire de- 
clined, and was never perliaps greater than dur- 
ing the inauspicious reign of Honorius, when the 
barbarians who had overrun the distant provinces 
made inroads into Italy itself, and forced the ter- 
rified inhabitants to seek for protection in the 
Capital. To ascertain the amount of this popu^ 
lation would be difficult, especially as the most 
learned authors disagree in their calculations; but, 
whatever its amount may have been, it may 
justly be surmised, that it was not, either at this, 
or at any preceding period, a very efficient cause 

VOL. TV. A A 
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of the depopulation of Italy. The British Capital 
may possibly contain as many inhabitants as 
Rome did during any, even the most flourishing 
era of its empire ; and it still continues to increase 
both in size and in population, withont any prc- 
t^ judice to the cultivation of the country or to the 
prosperity of the country towns. The real 
causes of the depopulation of Italy under the 
Emperors were the unsettled state of the Roman 
constitution, the accumulation and the uncer* 
tainty of property ; and the pressure of taxation; 
evils resulting invariably from a military and a 
despotic government, and more destructive in 
their effects in one century than all the wars, 
famines, and pestilences that have ever afflicted 
mankind. 

The same bane of public prosperity that pray- 
ed upon the resources of Italy under the Csesare 
is now corroding the vitals of the Turkish em- 
pire, has already converted the fertile provinces 
of Asia Minor J* oi ^yrta, and oi Egypt into de* 
serts, and will shortly devour the remaining po- 
pulation of Greece, and leave nothing behind 
but barren sands and silent soKtUdes. That the 
towns and even tribes mentioned by Strabo and 
by Pliny should have withered away and disappear* 
ed under the deadly influence of such a govern* 
inentj and that Italy itself, though the centre 
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tyf the ptWer and of the riches of a mighty em- 
pket should have gradually decayed tinder the 
immediate frown of a race of tyrants, and con- 
iS*antly tlie theatre of their crirelties, of their ca- 
price, and of their contests is not tvonderftrl j on 
the contrary, it ii* rather suprizing that it Hfhoald 
have rlEfsisted the action Of so many accumulated 
canses of destruction, have survived its fall, imd 
h^Ve risen so ^reat and so flourishing from its 
^li^ster:^. 

At what period, or by what mean!^ the popula- 
tion of Italy V^a^ restored, its cultivation renew- 
ed, and new sources of wealth and prosperity 
Opened to it, it is neither my province nor my in- 
tention to inquire ; but we find it in the thirteenth 
century covered with numerous republics, war-- 
like and populous as the commonwealths that 
flourished iii the same country previous to the 
Roman conquest, and like them engaged in per- 
petual contests. In the succeeding century we 
see it rich in commerce and in manufactures; 
and in the fifteenth, we behold it illuminated 
within thie spleridbrs of genius andof science, and 
shedding a light that penetrated the darkness of 
the benighted countries around, and roused their 
inhabitants from a long slumber of ignorance 
atid of barbarism. So great, indeed, was its 
literary fame during this peridd^ and sb many 

A A 2 
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and so distinguished were its artists, its poets, its 
philosophers, that it may perhaps be doubted 
whether its history during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth century be not as instructive as that of 
Greece, even when Greece was most distinguish- 
ed by the arts apd by the talents of its inhabit- 
ants*. Since that period the state of Italy has 
indeed varied ; several bloody wars have been 
carried on in its interior; and many of its pro- 
vinces have passed under different masters. Yet, 
as those wars were waged principally by foreign- 
ers, and as the change of dynasties, if unaccom- 
panied by other alterations, has little or no effect 
upon the welfare of a country, Italy notwithstand- 
ing these vicissitudes has continued in a state of 
progressive prosperity down to the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. 



* The autbor of Anacharsis was so struck with the united 
wonders of the history of Italy at the period of which I am 
speaking, that he had thoughts of introducing his ideal tra- 
veller into that country instead of Greece, as affording a 
greater scope for useful observations on the arts and sciences^ 
and presenting a greater variety of character and anecdote. 
He has left behind him a sketch of his.design, which, though 
imperfect, yet presents a masterly combination of hints, por- 
traits, and parallels. As it is intimately connected with the 
subject of these, volumes, and yet far from being generally 
known, I have inserted it as an additional appendix* 
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tu the year 1784, Italy and its dependeot is- 
landsi Sidhf, Sardinia^ &c. were supposed to 
eontain from sixteen to eighteen millions of in*^ 
habitants, and it is highly probable that in the year 
1793 this number was augmented to twenty 
millions, as no natural or artificial cause of mor- 
tality visited Italy during the intervaU All the 
Italian states were at their period governed by 
their own native, or at least resident princes, 
with the exception of MilaUf which belonged 
to the House of Austria; but as the administra- 
tion was conducted by an Archduke, who always 
kept his court in that capital^ it felt little incon- 
venience from its dependence on a transalpine 
sovereign. All the cities, and almost all the 
great towns, with most places of any considera- 
tion, e^ist under the same name nearly as in an- 
cient times ; many of them have recovered their 
ancient prosperity and population, and several 
have considerably exceeded it. If Herculatifium, 
Pompeii, and Cuma have utterly perished in 
Campania, to compensate the loss Naples not 
only spreads her superabundant population over 
the neighboring coasts, but over the base of 
VeMvius itself, and raises populous and flourish- 
ing towns on the ruins of the fallen cities*. 

« The southern provisoes of Italy are possibly as well 
peopled now, if we except a few great towns, as Uiey wf re in 
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Roma is reduced, it is troe, from a million per- 
bap$ to two hundred tbowand ijihaA>itaDt9, aad 
its immediate vkii^ity'has perhaps lost ooa miltiom 
more; but AMcanfif on the opposite coast, is m.OQii 
flom'ishing' than it was under the Caesars ; and 
LorMlOj a new . city« has risen in ijts xuMt^^ 
and now lodges fifteen thousand inhabitant^ 09 
the summit of a mountain. Sm^ Marim, thi^ 
child of Liberty, nurses bei; ae)?«n th!>uiiand 
hardy sons on a pinnacle of the Apmnines^ and 
^i the coast of the Adriatic swarms with, life 
and blooms with industry and vegetation* 

J^ruria^ though not perhaps as flourishing or 
as populous as it was about the period of the 
foundation of Rome, is more so probably than i( 
was when underthesway of tlieJEmperors. Most of 
its ancient towns remain, and some are in a much 
more flourishing state than they were at any period 
of Roman history > such as Fhrenee, Sienfui, and 
Lucca. The Maremne or sea-shores, formerly 
onhealtby and thinly inhabited, are, in cotiseq^eBCe 
of the establishment of the.free-port of Z-^Aom 
Uien a miserable village, now a populous cit]/^ 
Gultivatedandin a state' of progressive impwvS' 
meat. As to the spacious plain extended he^ 

Ilx>ma(i tlm^s. Applia was aJwciys a sheqpmlk: Cioere 
^^h^i9fiwismukj?ar^ Italic, 
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twem the Al^s audi tlM ApemtimA, its aaoiwl 
towns, (with tli« cxcepti^tt of Veiki4, nvhmk 
was pirerwheli&ed by the fall of a mountaui) aii4 
all ks ancient cities, are m a Hiost flourishing 
state ; some far mcnre prosp^iNMis indeed thaa tbey 
were even in the reign of Augustus or of Timjanu 
Amon^ the l^ttter we knay rattk Turim apd Gema^ 
both places of little none ancientLy, now popa- 
lohs and magnificeiit oafKitaK Miittn itoelf is, 
probably much ' more considerable at^ pyn^senft 
than it was at either of .the above-mentioned 
periods, tbfmgh inferi«Hr» in pofmlatioa at leasts 
to what it was when daring the decline of the 
empire, it occasionally became the residence gf 
the Emperors. The prosperity of « JBoZqjjfna, with 
a lew exoeptions^ sterns to have beeo progisessiic^ 
and has long since raised it to socb a. degree of 
opulence as to appropriate to it, as its distinctive ' 
q^ality^ the epithet of rich. To close: the c^ta- 
lague^ Venice rises before us with its domes and 
toiwws, with its immense population and its e:)^* 
tensive eomi^erce, the Queen c^f the Adrkitic, 
and the mistress of Dalmatian of Epirus and of 
Acarnaniay of the Ionian islands, and in the be- 
ginning of the last century, of Peloponnesus itself. 
This splendid Capital compensates the los^ of 
Aquikia^f and can count in their esUenaive and 

% , .1 I ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ - T ■ ■ ^ - I ■' ■■! ■ ' ii ' i ,,. ^ 

* Aquileia was d«stroyed by Attila ia the fifth ^rentury. 
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popnlous territories ten towns more considerable 
dian that ancient metropolis * of Istria*. In 
short, Italy, with its dependencies, in the year 
1792 ^as supposed t# contain more than twenty 
millions of inhabitants, a population for the ex- 
tent of country far superior to the best inhabited 
territories, the Netherhtids not excepted, and in 
all probability, if not above, at least equal to its 
population at any period of Roman history since 
Augustus -{*• 

As to cultivation (th^ second criterion of piros- 



* To the barbarians, howsoever mischievous in general, Italy, 
according to an Italian proverb, owes two blessings, its^ 
modem hmguage and the dty cf Vemiee. I do Dot know wbe-» 
ther many of my readers may not consider both these bless- 
ings as purchased at too high a price. 

t There is a circumstance mentioned by Polybius (Lib. ii.) 
which may be considered as furnishing a foundation for cal- 
culatipg the population of Italy at an early period : this au- 
thor relates, that on a rumor of an approaching invasion by 
the Gauls, the inhabitants of Italy (an appellation which 
then excluded all the country lying north of the Apennines) 
brought into the field an arniy of more than six hundred 
thousand men. This force, we may reasonably suppose, was 
the result of an extraordinary effort, and could not have 
been maintained as a regular army ; now modem Italy, io- 
elading its dependencies, could, if it formed a federative 
republic like Germany, support an army at least as consider- 
able without depopulating its provinces or impoverishing it« 
iobabitants* 
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perity) one observation will be sufficient to de- 
cide the question in favpr of Modern Italy; and 
that is, Italy at present not only feeds her own 
inhabitiants but exports largely to other coun- 
tries, an advantage which she never enjoyed at 
the period of history to which I have so often 
alluded. To this observation it may be added, 
that Italy now produces every article necessary 
not for the comforts only, but moreover, for the 
luxurious enjoyments of life ; and although there, 
as well as in less favored countries, fashion may 
often induce the opulent to have recourse to 
foreign markets for accommodation, yet there is 
not one single object requisite for either dress or 
furniture that may not be procured home-made 
in Italy. One source of riches and commerce 
indeed this country now enjoys, which is alone 
sufficient to give it commercial superiority; I 
mean> the silk which it produces in abundance, 
and which constitutes its staple manufacture. 
The nurture of the silkworm indeed, and the 
culture of the 'mulberry-tree on which it feeds, 
not only furnishes the poor of Italy with employ- 
ment, but supplies its poets with a favorite and 
popular theme. 

Unde sacri viridem vales petiere corooain 
£t meritis gratas sibi devinxere paellas. 

Vida. JBambjfcum, Ub. ii. 

J might pursue the subject still farther, and 
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maintaiD, with some appewaace of trcith, tibat, 
eseepting' Roixic, Italy m ornamentedi vfith more 
magnificent edifices aft present thao it was at any 
period of ancient history. The ornamental edi- 
ficea of ancient times were temples, porticos^ 
baths, amphitlieatres, theatres, and circuses, to 
which I may add, an occasional mansoleum. 
The magnificence of temples consists in their 
colonnades, which generally formed their fronts 
and sometimes lined theif sides, and the beauty 
of colonnades as of porticos, arises from thoir ex- 
tent and elevation. Now temples, graced witih 
majestic omam^its, were beyond the precincts 
and the immediata yicinity of Rome, certainly 
not common. A well-known temple of Fortune 
gave considerable celebrity to PrtBneste; the 
hxfty rock of Anrur was crowned with the 
colonnades of Jupiter; and it is probable that 
each great cityj and occasionally a promontory 
or a fountain, had a splendid edifice dedicated to 
their tutelar divinities. But the far greater part 
of the temples were small, sometimes deriving 
considerable beauty and interest from their site 
and their proportions, as that of Tibur and of 
ClittimnuSj and sometimes, as seems to have been 
the case of most rustic fanes, without any share 
of either*. Moreover, these temples appear to 

* Pliny the Younger^ by % single expressioDy enables us to 
guess at the size and furniture of a rustic temple, even whes 
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hai^ be^i at all times much Begleeted^ and many 
of them allowed to fall into decay, as we are 
informed, not by Horace only*, but by the 
elder Pliny, who mentions a temple in ruins so 
near Rome as Ardea. 

. It will, I believe, be admitted, that the 
Churches which riise so naniEierous in every part 
of Modern Italy, oftentimes equal the temples of 
old in exterior magmificeoce^ and g^eneraliy 
surpass them in interior decoration. Though 
I have excepted -Rome from the Gomparison, yet 
I may safely aver that there was not anciently, 
even in Rome itself, one temple in magnitude 
comparable to the cathedral of Fhreistoei or to 
that of MUaUf sund that few in i«leraal beaul^ 
surpassed or even equalled that of St. Ge^rpio at 



of great celebrity — " Vetus sane et angust4t, quum sit 9lio« 
quin stato die frequentissima • • . Deae sigpum • • antiquum 
e lignoy quibusdam sui partibus truncatum'^ Pliny» who 
¥ras about to rebuild this fane, fit fneUus, in fnqfus, orders his 
aiiehiteet to purchase /cmr pillara for the hotut, Zfid a quan- 
tity of marble si^fiicieut to lay the pavement add Hoe the 
walls — Lib.xu JSp. 30. 

* Pelicta majorura immeritus lues 
Romaoe, dooec templa refepjeris 
iEdesqjue labeutes Atorum,.<kc, 

Han, Lib. iii. Ode 6., 
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Venicef of Sta. Giustina at Padua^ or of the 
abbey church of Chiaravalle. 

The pillared portico was a peculiar feature of 
Roman magnificence, nor does Italy at present 
exhibit any thing of the kind, excepting the 
grand colonnade of the Vatican, forming the 
most extensive scene of architectural beauty in 
the world. In arcaded porticos Italy is still rich, 
and Vicenza w[id Bolog^ia present in their cele- 
brated galleries a length of arches not probably 
surpassed in ancient times. ^ 

Amphitheatres were of Roman invention, and 
when of great magnitude and of solid stone were 
most stupendous edifices. But of these the 
number was very small, and it may be doubted 
whether in all Italy there were more than three 
or four of the kind, two of which were in Rome, 
and one at Verona. Most, if not all the others 
were either of wood, like that of Placentia, which 
was burnt in the contest between Vespasian and 
Vitellius, or of brick like that of Puteoli, and 
numberless others unnecessary to mention ^. 

* I am aware that several learned authors are of opinion, 
that the upper story only of the amphitheatre of Placentia 
was of wood« and that the same may be said of other similar 
edifices supposed to be built of the same materials. But the 
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The observation on the small number of mag^ 
ni6cebt amphitheatres may be applied with some 
restriction to theatres^ many of which were of 
Uttle size, and of ^ery common materials, and 
contributed no more to the ornament of the 
counti'y than modern edifices of the same des- 
cription. The same may be said of circuses and 
baths, particularly the latter, which, with very 
few exceptions, wei-e in provincial towns build- 
ings of more convenience than magnificence. 
But to compensate the defect, if there exist any 
in this respect. Modern Italy possesses other 
edifices perhaps of equal beauty, and undoubtedly 
of greater utility, and of far superior interest. 
I aUude to her abbies and to her hospitals. The 
former lift their venerable towers amidst her 
forests and her solitudes, sometimes replace the 
temples that crowned the pinnacles of her moun- 
tains, and open in the loneliness of the desert 
scenes of architecture, of literary opulence, and 
of religious pomp, which, contrasted with the 
savage features of nature around, seem almost to 



destruction of so large an edifice can scarce be represented 
by an historian so accurate as Tacitus (Tacit. Hist. ii. 21) as 
the conflagration of the whole ; while, on the other hand» it 
is difficult to conceive how th^ appellation pulcherrinmm 
^pus can be applied to a wooden pile. On the whole; as it 
was consumed by fire we must conclude that it was of wood. 
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bwder on the wondera of enchantttient *. The 
latter ebcircle ber ckies with lines of palaces^ 
saperior in sifse £md decorations to the mansion 
of their soyereig^, and expand halls, librarieli, 
fountains, and gardens for the reception, not of 
an idle populace, nor of parasites and buffoontf, 
nor of actors and declaia>ers, but of the sick and 
the sufiering*, of the i^orant and the forlorn, of 
all that feel misery and want relief! If, to these 
edifices we superadd colleges, seminaries, and 



* Tbe site of the temple of Jupiter Latiari^^ on the ptniBa- 
cle of the Alban Mount, is now occupied by a convent of 
Caoialdolese monks, and the Parent Abbey of the Bene- 
dictin Order rises on the ruins of a temple of Apollo which 
crowned the pinnacle of Mount Cassinum, The reader will 
recollect other instances. 

Some writers of more prejudice than reflection, represent 
these, and all similar establishments, as blots, deformities, 
defects, ^c. but as long as painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture are held in repute ; as long as agriculture and litera^ 
ture are considered as advantages ; and as long as the know-> 
ledge of Christianity is looked upon as a blessing ; so long 
the great abbies will be ranked among the ornaments of 
Modern Italy. But, in the opinion of the authors mentioned 
aboye, the ergastula of astiquity, which may perhaps hafe 
sometimes occupied the same solitary recesses, and were Ihfe 
prisons of the sl&res who cultivated the land, and now and 
th^n also of freemen seized by the lawless latidhoiders on 
the high road, and enslaved for life, thes^ ergastt^ mi^t 
possibly \k more ornamental. 
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lit^ary estaUishments^ all institut^onfii unknown 
to antiquity, and almost all of consiiderable mag- 
nitade and splendor, spread at present o¥er the 
face of the country in every direction, and em- 
bellishing in a greater or less degree every town 
frpm Susa to RheggiOf we may perhaps no lon- 
ger hesitate to allow to Modern -Italy the praise 
^ven of superior embellishment. But, when wkh 
these ^ifiees we connect the object for which 
they are erected, and the moral eSkcis which 
they are intended to produce; when we con- 
template the consequent propagation of religion 
and decency, of literature and humanity, the 
propect still brightens upon us, and Modern 
Italy rbes before us encircled with a lustre, that 
eclipses all the glories even of the Augustan 
age. 

Such was the state of Italy during the latter 
period of the eighteenth century, populous and 
* cultivated, covered with the works of art and 
with the monuments of glory; not only inde- 
pendent but extending her sway over the neigh- 
boring coasts and islands ; not only united by 
the same language, (the most harmonious aad 
the most copious of modem dialects) but spread- 
ing that language "with all its treasures over all 
the wide-extended shores of the Mediterranean. 
But the French invasion darkened the prospect. 
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and clouded all this scene of glory. Since this 
disastrous event every year has visited Italy with 
some additional curse in its train, and has swept 
away in its flight some monument of 'her former 
fame, some remnant of her late prosperity. Her 
cities have been plundered ; her sons dragged 
away to bleed in the cause of their oppressors ; 
her schools have been suppressed ; her cultiva- 
tion discouraged ; the morals of her youth taint- 
ed, misery has thus been entailed upon future 
generations ; and all the curses of military des- 
potism have been inflicted upoii her in all their 
aggravation. Of these curses the greatest and 
most destructive is the loss of her independence : 
Italy now, for the first time in the long annaTs of 
her most eventful history, is numbered among 
the provinces of a foreign empire. Rome, the 
Princess of provinces is become tributary; the 
Metropolis of Christendom is degraded into the 
handmaid of Paris. The Roman Emperor, that 
majestic phantom that terminated with becom- 
ing dignity the grand pyramid of the European 
republic, has descended from his throne, and 
tamely resigned the crown and the sceptre of 
the Caesars to a Gallic usurper*. Yet this pu- 



* The Roman has thus subsided in the French Empire, 
and Napoleon affects to reign the founder of a new monarchy. 
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isHlanimous priace, when he gave up a title 
tvhich had been the ambition of the wisest and 
the mbst heroic of his ancestors, and whidh r&ised 
hisfamily above all the royal dynasties of Europe, 
had more legiqns under his command than were 
assembled under both Csesar and Pompey to 
dispute the empire of the world in the plains of 
Parsalia. But, if Rome has to blush for the 
pusillanimity of her Emperor, she may justiy 
glory in the firmness of her Pontiff, and acknow- 
ledge in Pius VII. the unconquerable soul of her 
ancient heroes. While all the other sovereigns 
of the continent bowed in silent submission to 
the will of the victor, and resigned or assumed 
provinces and diadems at his nod, the humble 
Pontiff alone had the courage to assert his inde- 
pendence, to repel indignantly the pretended 



and the rival, not the successor of the Caesars. This at« 
tempt to make France the seat of empire is the second on 
record. The first was made during the distractions that 
^ccoinpanied the contest between Vespasian and Vitellius 
Though successful at first, it soon terminated in disgrace 
and discomfiture, and the empire of the Gauls vanished 
before the genius of Rome.— TactY. HUt. iv. It, is to be 
wished, for the sake of the human race at large, that this 
second attempt at universal dominioh may meet with the 
same fete ! 

VOL. IV. B B 
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sovereignty of the French despot, and to reject 
with contemptuous disdain both his claims and 
his offers. 



iQCOQcussa tenens dubio vestigia muodo, 

« Lucan ii. 



How long this subjugation of Italy may last, 
it is not for human foresight to determine } but 
we may without rashness venture to assert, that 
as long as the population and the resources 
of Italy are annexed to the destinies of France, 
so long France must be triumphant. A peace 
that consigns the garden of Europe to the tran- 
quil sovereignty of that overgrown and most 
restless Power, consigns the Continent over to 
hopeless slavery; and of a peace that brings 
such a dire disaster with it, it may justly be 
asserted that it will be more pernicious in its 
consequences than the longest and most destruc- 
tive warfare. 

The islands may flatter themselves in vaia 
with the advantages of their situation ; a popu* 
lation of sixty millions, active, warlike, and 
intelligent, with all the ports and all the forests 
of the Continent at their command, with increas- 
ing experience on their side, and with the skill 
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and the valor of trans-atlantic mariners in their 
favor, must at length prevail, and wrest the 
trident even from the mighty hand of Great 
Britain. 

When we contemplate the page of history, and 
see how intimately happiness seems connected 
with misfortune, and how closely glory is fol* 
lowed by disaster j when we observe the pros- 
perity of a country suddenly checked by inva« 
sion, the most civilized regions opened as if by 
the hand of Providence to a horde of barbarians, 
and all the fair prospect of peace and felicity 
blasted in the very moment of expansion, we 
are tempted to indulge a sentiment of despon- 
dency, and mourn over the destiny of our Species. 
But, the philosopher who admires the wisdom 
and the goodness of the Divine Being stamped 
on the face of nature, and reads them still more 
forcibly expressed in the Volume of inspiration, 
will ascribe to design that which folly might 
attribute to chance; he will discover in the 
histories of nations, as in the lives of individuals, 
the prudent discipline of a father inuring his sons 
to patience and to exertion; repressing their 
petulance by timely chastisements ; encouraging 
their efforts by occasional success ; calling forth 
their powers by disasters and disappointments ; 

BB 2 
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allowiug the inind seasons of peace and prospe- 
rity to mature its talents; and, when it has 
attained the highest point of perfection allotted 
to human endowment in this state of trial, chang- 
ing the scene, and by new combinations of 
nations and of languages, calling forth the 
energies of other generations ; and thus keeping 
the human heart and intellect in constant play 
and uninterrupted progress towards improve- 
ment. 






.Vala 5-i . 
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On the Pope, the Roman Court, Cardinal^, 5fc. 

A HE subject of the following pages, though 
not strictly speaking included in the plan of a 
Classical Tour, is yet intimately connected with 
the destinies of Rome. For the former reason I 
have omitted these observations in the body of 
the work ; and for the second, I think it neoes^ 
sary to insert them here ; especially as many of 
my readers, though they may have hoard much 
of the nameSy yet may possibly be very superfi- 
cially acquainted with the things themselves. 
Such therefore as may have any curiosity to 
satisfy, or any wish to acquire more iuformatiou 
on the subject, will perhaps peruse the folk)wing 
pages with some interest. 

The person of the Pope may )be considered in 
two very different capacities, as temporal sove- 
reign of the Roman territory, and as chief 
Pastor of the Catholic Church. The confusion 
of these characters has produced much scandal 

1 
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in past ages, and in more modern times, hits 
o<^casioned much misrepresentation and not a 
little oppression. To draw the line therefore^ 
and to enable the reader to discriminate the 
rights annexed to these different characters, may 
be considered not only as necessary in a dis- 
course which treats of the Roman Court, but as 
a debt due to the cause of truth and benevolence. 
That such a combination of spiritual and tejn- 
poral power may occasion a mXitual re-action on 
each other, and that it has had that effect hot 
unfrequently, must be admitted : whether it 
may not on that very account be, in some de- 
gree, mischievous, is a question which we are 
not here called upon to discuss, especially as this 
union forms no part of Christian or Catholic 
discipline; and however decorous or advanta- 
geous the independence of the first Pastor be 
supposed, yet it is confessedly no necessary ap- 
pendage of his spiritual jurisdiction. I shall 
treat of the spiritual character first, as that is the 
essential and distinguishing privilege claimed by 
the Roman See, and then speak of the temporal 
power which it has acquired in the lapse of 
ages. 

Now, in order to give the Protestant reader a 
clear and precise idea of the rights which every 
Catholic considers as inherent in the Roman 
3 
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See, or to speak more correctly, in the successor 
of St. Peter, it will be necessary to observe, that 
the Pope is Bishop of Rome, Metropolitan and 
Primate of Italy, of Sicily, and of Macedonia, 
See. and Patriarch of the West ; that in each of 
these capacities he enjoys the same privileges 
and the same authority as are enjoyed by other 
Bishops, Metropolitans, Primates, and Patriarchs 
in their respective dioceses and districts ; that his 
authority like theirs, is confined within certain 
limits marked out by ancient custom, and by 
the canons ; and Aat like theirs also, it may be 
modified or suspended, by the Church at large, 
I shall only add, that as Patriarch of the West, 
the Pope enjoys a pre-eminence elevated enough 
to satisfy the wishes of the most ambitious pre- 
late, as by it he ranks before all western eccle- 
siastics, and takes place and precedency on all 
public occasions. 

But the Roman Pontiff claims honors still 
more distinguished, and as successor of St. Peter 
is acknowledged by the Catholic Church to sit 
as its first Pastor by divine institution. As it is 
not my intention to exhibit either proofs or objec- 
tions, but merely to state an article of belief, I 
shall as the best and most satisfactory method 
give it in the words of a general council.* 

* General Council of Florence. 
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** Item, defioimus Sanctam ApostoHcam Sedem et Romaic 
urn Pontificem in universum orbem tenere PrimatuiD,et ipsum 
PoDtificem Romanum Successorem esse beati Petri, Principis 
Apostoloram, et rerum Christi Vicarium, totiusque Ecclesiae 
t!aput/ et omnium Christianorum Patrem et Doctorem exis- 
tere ; et ipsi in beato Petro pascendi, regendi, ac gubernandi 
umrersalem ecclcsiam a Domino nostro Jesu Christo plenam 
potestatem traditam esse, quemadmodum etiam in gestis 
(Ecumenicorum conciliorum et in sacris canonibys contine- 
tur« Renovantes insuper ordinem traditam in canonibus 
caeterorum venerabiiinm Patriarcharum ; ut Patriarcha Con- 
stantinopolitanus secundus sit post sanctissim'um Romanum 
Pontificum, tertius vero Alexandrinus, quartus autem AnticK 
chenus, et quintus Hierosol3rmitanus; sal vis videlicet privi- 
legiis omnibus et juribus eorum," 

According to this canon the Pope enjoys, by the 
institution of Christy the primacy of honor and 
Jurisdiction over the whole Christian Church,i 
and to refuse it to him would be deemed an act 
of rebellion*. But no authority has yet determined, 
and it seems indeed very difficult to fix, the pre- 
cise rights and prerogatives which ^re conferred 
by this primacy, and are so inseparably annexed 
' to it, that to oppose their exercise or to deny their 
existence would be either schism or heresy. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the greater part of the powersi 
exercised by the Popes, and especially those acts 



* See on this subject, Divina Jidei Analysis, &c. by 
Hp^en, a pious s^nd learnad divine of the Sorbonne. 
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\iirbich have been coDsidered as the most offensive 
in themselves as well as galling to other bishops, 
are allowed to be of human institution. In fact, 
the object of the canon above-mentioned, as also 
of the article corresponding with it in the creed 
of Pius IV. seenis to have been solely to ascertain 
the existence of a divinely appointed Superior in 
the Catholic Church, leaving in the interim tha 
mode of exercising his prerogative to the canons 
and the discipline of the same Church, to be en- 
larged or restrained as its exigencies may require^, 

But though no temporal advantages are ori- 
ginally, or by its institution, annexed to it, yet 
it is evident that such an elevated dignity must 
.naturally inspire reverence, and consequently 
acquire weight and consideration. Influence, at 
least in a certain degree, must accompany such 
consideration, and g^ve the spiritual pastor no 
3mall degree of worldly importance. We ac- 
cordingly find, that even in the very commence- 
ment of Christianity the Bishop of Rome had 
become a conspicuous personage, so far as to 
attract the attention of the Emperors, and some^- 
times, if the expression of an ancient writer be 
not a rhetorical exaggeration, to awaken their 
jealousy, 

Whep the Emperor^ embraced Christianity, 
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it may easily be imagined, that the successor of 
St. Peter acquired an increase of teniporal weight 
and dignity ; and it has been observed, that the 
Pagan historians speak with some asperity of the 
splendor of his retinue and of the delicacy of his 
table. This splendor can excite no astonishment. 
The first pastor of the religion of the Emperors 
might justly be ranked among the great digni- 
taries of the empire ; he had free access to the 
person of the sovereign, and was by him treated 
with filial reverence: his palace and his table 
were frequented by the first officers of the state^ 
and to support his dignity in their company 
might, perhaps justly, be considered as one of 
the duties of his station. We cannot isospect 
the Popes of that period, such as St. Sylvester, 
St. Damasus, Oelasius, Leo the Great, &c. of 
such contemptible vices as either luxury or os- 
tentation ; simple and disinterested all through 
life, they could not be supposed to resign their 
habitual virtues in their old age, and to com- 
mence a career of folly when seated in the chair 
of St. Peter. But they knew human nature, and 
very prudently adapted their exterior to that 
class of society which they were destined to in- 
struct. 

But besides the consideration inseparable frpm 
the office itself, another source of tenrporal great- 
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ness may be found in the extensive possessions 
of land, and in the great riches in plate, of the 
Roman Church itself. These riches were con« 
siderable, even under the Pagan Emperors and 
during the persecutions, as we may presume 
from i^rious passages in ancient authors *, and 
they were not a little increased by the liberal 
donations of the Christian princes, and particn** 
larly of Constantine the Great* The invasion 
of the barbarians, without doubt, might occa- 
sionally lower the produce of these lands, and 
their rapacity might lessen the quantity of plate; 
yet iH)t in the same proportion in which it af- 
fected the lands and the properties of the laity, 
as great respect was in general shewn to the 
tombs of the Apostles, and to the sanctuaries of 
St Peter, St. Paul, and St. John Lateran. So 
far, indeed, was this veneration sometimes car- 
ried by these invaders, that the fierce Genseric 
himself not only spared the great Basilicse, but 
during all the horrors of a week's plunder, re- 
spected the persons and the property placed 
within their precincts. Hence the Roman Church, 
after repeated invasions, after the establishment 
and the reigns of a race of barbarian monarchs, 
and even after the destructive vicissitudes bf the 



* Prud; Lib. Hi^i ^nfaimif* 2. D. S. Laurentio. 
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'Gothic war, which gave the l^t blow to the 
prosperity and to the fortunes of Italy, still re« 
tained extensive possessions, not in Italy only, 
but in Sicily and other more distant provinces. 
This fact Vfe learn from the epistles of Gregory 
the Great, who employed the vast inc<mie, of 
which he was the administrator, in supporting 
many illustrious families reduced to misery, and in, 
relieving the distress of the people laboring 
under the accumulated pressure of war, of fa- 
mine, and of pestilence. When such riches are 
so employed, it is no wonder that the pnblio 
should look with reverence and affection to the 
hand that dispenses them, and be disposed to 
transfer their allegiance from a sovereign remote, 
weak, and indifferent, to their Pastor, who re- 
lieved them by his generosity, directed them by 
his prudence, and protected them by his talents 
and by his authority. Such was the part which 
Gregory acted during his pontificate. He was 
by birth a Roman patrician, and took a deep 
interest in the misfortunes of his country ; he 
was placed by his rank and education on a level 
with the greatest characters of the age, and had 
been early employed in the management of 
public affairs ; he had thus acquired the address 
of a courtier with the experience of a statesman ; 
when raised tp the pontificate he found, in the 
disastrous state of Rome and ItMy, sufficient op- 
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portiinities of displaying these talents to the best 
advantage, and for the noblest object ; and by 
them he saved his country from the intrigues of 
the imperial court, from the weakness and the 
wickedness of the Exarchs, and from the fury of 
the Lonffohardij then a recent and most savage 
horde of invaders. 

From this period, though the Greek Emperors 
were the nominal, yet the Popes became the real 
and eflfective sovereigns of Rome ; and attached 
to it as they generally were by birth, and always 
by residence, xluty, and interest, they promote J 
its welfare with unabating and oftentimes, sue* 

cessful efforts. Upon the merit of these services 
therefore, and the voluntary submission of an 
admiring and grateful flock rests the original 
and blest claim which the Roman Pontiffs possess 
to the temporal sovereignty. But though this 
Sovereignty was enjoyed, many years elapsed 
before it was avowed, on the side of the Pontiff, 
or admitted on that of the Emperor, and many 
more ages before it was fully and finally esta- 
blished on a solid and unshaken basis. 

The German Caesars continued long to assert 
their supreme dominion over the metropolis as 
the Capital of their empire; the Roman barons, 
a proud and ferocious aristocracy, often defied 
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the authority of their weak Pontiffs ; and the 
Roman people itself, though willing to submit to 
the councils of a father^ frequently rebelled 
against the orders of a prince. It will not appeal" 
singular, that these rebellions, or to speak more 
fairly, these acts of opposition to the temporal 
dominion of the Popes were never more frequent 
than during the reigns of. those Pontiffs, whose 
characters were the most daring, and whose 
claims were the most lofty. In fact, from the 
tenth century, when the Popes began to dege- 
nerate from the piety of their predecessors^, 
and to sacrifice their spiritual character to their 
temporal interests, Rome became the theatre of 
insurrection, warfare, and intrigue; and con- 
tinued so with various intervals of tranquillity 
occasioned by the intervening reigns of milder 
Pastors, till the sixteenth century, when they 
resumed the virtues of their early predecessors, 
and by them regained the veneration and tha 
affection of their flocks. Since that period the 
Pope has reigned Pastor and Prince, an object 
at once of the reverence and of the allegiance of 
the Roman people, seldom alarmed by foreign 
I I ■■ I ■ ■ ■■ III II I 

* This fact will not be contested by the most zealous 
partisan of tbe papal prerogative ; if it should be^ the au« 
thor need only appeal to Baronius, vfho, speaking of the 
tenth century, observes— Po»ft/?cc« Romanes a veterum 
ptetaU degenera9se,etprincipe8 9<eculi sanctitatejfiofmisses 
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invasion, or insulted by domestic insurrection ; 
devoted to the duties of his profession, the patron 
of the arts, the common father of Christendom, 
and the example and the oracle of the Catholic 
Hierarchy. 

But though the Pope is both Bishop and 
Prince, yet his titles, dress, equipage, and the 
whole ceremonial of his court, are adapted to the 
first of these characters. He is styled Holiness, 
the Holy Father, and sometimes in history the 
the Sovereign Pontiflf ; but the former appella- 
tions, as more appropriate to his duties and 
functions, are exclusively used in his ovirn court. 
His robes are the same as those of a bishop in 
•pontificals, (excepting the stole and the color, 
which is white not purpl^.) His vestments when 
he officiates in church as well as his mitre do 
not differ from those of other prelates. The tiara 
seems originally to have been an ordinary mitre, 
such as is still worn by the Greek Patriarchs. 
The three circlets, which have raised it into a 
a triple crown, were added at different periods, 
and it is said, for different mystic reasons. The 
first or lowest seems to have been originally a 
mere border, gradually enriched with gold and 
diamonds. The second was the invention of 
Boniface YHI. about the year 1300; and to 
complete the mysterious decoration, the third 
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was superadded aboat the middle of the four- 
teenth century. The use of the tiara is con- 
fined to certain extraordinary occasions^ as in 
most great ceremonies the Pope uses the com- 
mon episcopal mitre. 

Whenever he appears in publici or is ap- 
proached even in private^ his person is encircled 
with reverence and with majesty. In public^ 
a larg-e silver cross raised on high is carried be- 
fore him, as a sacred banner, the church bells 
ring as he passes, and all kneel in his sight* 
tVhen he officiates at the patriarchal Basilicas 
he is carried from bis apartments in the adjoining 
palace to the church in ^ chair of state j though 
in the chancel his throne is merely an ancient , 
episcopal chair, raised only a few steps above the 
seats of the cardinals or clergy. In private, as 
the pontifical palaces are vast and magnificent^ 
there are perhaps more apartments to be tra- 
versed, and greater appearances of splendor in 
the approach to his person, than in an intro- 
duction to any other sovereign. In his anticham- 
ber, a prelate in full robes is always in waiting, 
and when the bell rings, the door of the ponti- 
fical apartment opens, and the Pope is seen in a 
chair of state with a little table before him. The 
person presented kneels onca at the threshold^ 
again in the middle of the room, and lastly, at 



the feet of the Pontiff who, aecording to circum- 
staacQSy allows him to kiss the cross embroidered 
on his sboes^ or presents his hand to raise him. 
Th^ pontiff then converses with him a short time^. 
and dismisses him with some slight present of 
beads, or metals, as a memoriaL The- ceremony 
of genuflection is again repeated, and the doors ' 
close*. 



* Some ProtestanU have objected to this ceremony, 
which» after all, is only a mark of respect formerly paid t(> 
every bishop *, and still kept up in a court tenacious of its 
ancient observances. It is said, that Hbrace Walpole, when 
presented to Benedict XIV. stood for some time in a posture 
of hesitation, when the Pope, who was remarkable for 
cheerfulness and humour, exclaimed, *' Kneel down, mfffscm^ 
receive the blessing of an old man ; it mil do yom no Aorst F 
upon which the young traveller instantly fell on his knees, 
and* was so much pleased with the conversation and liveliness 
of Benedict, that he took every occasion of waiting upon 
him, and testifying his respect during his stay at Rome. In 
truth, English gentlemen have always been received by the 
Popes with peculiar kindness and condescension, and every 
indttl^nce is shewn to their opinions, or, as the R6maa» 
must term them, their prejudices and even to their caprices. 

Theciittoinof being carried in t chair of state has also 
gbitii; ofS^ioei and is eertainly not very conformable to the 
modem practice even of courts, bowever it is another rem* - 

♦ Fleury M«Miis4e«€kc«UewsHar.a4ittn> 
VOL. IT* « C 
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The pomp which environs the Pontiff in public, 
and attracts the attention so forcibly, may per- 
haps appear to many a glorious .and enviable 
distinction ; but there are few, I believe, who 
would not, if accompanied by it in all the de* 
tails of ordinary life, feel it an intolerable burthen. 
Other sovereigns have their hours of relaxation ; 
they act their part in public, and then throw off 
their robes, and mix in the domestic circle with 
their family or their confidants. The Pope has 
no hours of relaxation ; always encombered wi^i 
the same robes, surrounded by the same attend- 
ants, and confined within the magic circle of 



nant of ancient manners, a mode of conveyance (less lux- 
urious indeed) copied from the lectica, so much in use among 
the Romans. In the earlier ages, the custom of the Popes as of 
other bishops was to pass from the sacristy through the church 
on foot *, leaning on two priests, and thus advance to the altar; 
a custom more conformable to Christian humility, and to the 
simplicity not only of ancient but of modern times. In fact, 
in all the ceremonial of the Roman Church and Court, the 
only parts liable to misrepresentation or censure, are certain 
additions of later times, when, in religious pomps and court 
pageants, in dress and in style, all was inflated and cumber- 
some. . The rule of reform is easy and obvious ; to prune off 
the excrescences of barbarous ages, and to restore the simple 
forms of antiquity. 

^ Ordo Eom* Primlus et Seowid, MtirtUmrU 
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etiquettCi he labors for ever under the weight of 
his dignity, and may, if influenced by ordinary 
feelings, often sigh for the leisure and the insig- 
nificance of the college or the cloister. A morn- 
ing of business anid application closes with a 
soUtary meal ; a walk in the gardens of the 
Quirinal or the Vatican^ a visit to a church or 
an hospital, are his only exercises. Devotion' and 
business, the duties of the Pontiff and of the 
Prince, successively occupy his hours,, and leave 
no vacant interval for the indulgence of the taste, 
or for the arrangement of the affairs of the in- 
dividual. What honors can compensate for a 
life of such restraint and confinement! 

I have said a solitary meal^ for the Pope never 
dines in comp&ny ; so that to him a repast is no 
recreation; it is consequently short and frugal. 
Sixtus Quintus is reported to have confined the 
expences of his table to about sixpence. In- 
nocent XI. did not exceed^ half-a-crown ; and 
the present Pontiff, considering the different 
valuation of money, equals them both in fru- 
gality, as his table never exceeds five shillings a 
day. These unsocial repasts may have their 
utility in removing all temptations to luxurious 
indulgence, and all opportunities of unguarded 
conversation; two evils to which convivial ea- 
tertainments are confessedly liable. Yet, whta 

cc2 



w^e consider on the one side the sobriety and^ the 
reserve of the Italians, particularly when in con- 
spicuous situationsi and on the other thi^ number 
of men of talents and information that are to be 
found at all times in the Roman court, and ia, 
the college of cardinals, we feel ourselves dis* 
posed to condemn ap etiquette which deprives 
the Pontiff of such conversation as might not 
only afford a rational apiusement| but oftentim^ 
be made the vehicle of useful hints and sue- 
gesti^ns. Another advantage might resoltfroin.. 
a freer communication ; the smiles of greatness^ 
call forth g;enius; admission to the table of the. 
iPontiff might revive th^ ardor for Ijterary. 
glory, which distinguished the era of Leo X* 
and might again perhaps fill Rome with Qr^- 
tors^ Poets, and Philosophers. Aijd thpugh wi^ 
applaud the exclusion of buffoons and panto- 
minies, and the suppression of sbew,s, and P9ge- 
antr^, yet we may be aljowed to wish that the 
h^lls of the Vaticajti again resounded with the 
vpice o^ the orator, and with th^ lyre of the 
poet; with the approbation of the Comrtf.a^id, 
with thp pU^flite of the mjaltitude^ But cap 
Rome flatfa^r herself with tbie hopes of a thirds 

C)p t^f ^hpl^i. thjB ; PSFsp?^ ^M tjondttc^; pfr*be 
%®t w^S^^ei- iij^ pttb%^ or in, private, Btfim^ff 
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perpetual restraint and constant iHspectioh. TOfe 
least deviation from strict propriety or even 
from customary forms, would be Immediately 
noticed, published, and censured in pasquinades. 
Leo X, loved shooting, and by the change of 
dress necessary for that amusement, gave scandaL 
Clement XIV. (Gdnyanelti) was advised by his 
physicians to Hde ; he rode in the neighborhood 
oi )m Alhan Villas and it is said, offended the 
J)eople of the country not a little by that supposei^ 
levity. Benedict XIV. wished to see the interior 
arrangement of a new thieatre, and visited ft 
before it was opened to the public ; the next 
morning an inscription appeared over the door 
by which he had ientered. Porta Santa ; pUnaAf 
indulgence to all who enter, l^hese anecdotes 
suffice to shew the joyless uniformity of the papal 
court, as well as the strict decorum that pervades 
every department iminediately connected with the 
person of the Pontiff. 

Some centuries ago the Popes considered 
themselves authorised, by their temporal sove- 
reignty, to give the saihe exhibitions and tour* 
naments, and to display the same scenes of 
festivity and magnificence in the Vatican, as 
were beheld at the courts and in ihe palaces of 
otiier princes j nor did such ill-placed pageants 
seem at that period to nave excited surprise or 

5 
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eensare. But the influence of the Council of 
Trent, though its direct interference was indig- 
nantly repelled, reached the recesses of the 
pontifical palace, and the genei^al rigor of dis- 
cipline established by it, ascended from the 
members to the head, and at length pervaded 
the whole body. Hence the austere features of 
the papal court, and the monastic silence that 
reigns through the vast apartments of the Vatican 
and of the Qt^irina/ palaces; and hence also the 
solitary repasts and the perpetual abstemiousness 
of the Pontiff's table. 

I mean not, however, to insinuate that the 
private virtues of the Popes themselves have no 
share in this system of frugality and decorum, as 
that is by no means the truth. Temperance is a 
general virtue in Italy, and independent even of 
the national character, the Popes have long been 
remarkable for their personal .abstemiousness. 
The present Pontiff in particular, inured to mo- 
nastic discipline from his youth, and long accus- 
tomed to the plainest diet, owes, probably, the 
extreine temperance by which he is distinguished, 
to habit as much as to principle, and can feel 
little inclination to exchange his slight and 
wholesome repasts for the pleasures of a luxurious 
table. But, to whatever cause it may be attri- 
)>ated, this tmly episcopal spirit and appearance 
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are edifying, and must extort the applause of 
every traveller, who, however unwilling he may 
be to acknowledge the Pontiff as the first Pastor 
of the Christian Chureh, must confess, that his 
mode of living and appearance are not unworthy 
of that sacred character* 

To speak of the prerogative of the Pontiff as 
a sovereign is scarcely necessary, as it is knowB 
to be uncontroled by any legal or constitutional 
authority ; a despotism, which, though mildly 
exercised, is diameti-ically opposite both to the 
interests of the people and to the personal happi- 
ness of the prince himself. The mischiefs that 
result from thence to the former are obvious ; 
while the latter, if alive to sentiments of religfion 
and of moral obligation as the modem sovereigns 
of Rome must unquestionably be, cannot but 
tremble under the weight of a rei^fXHisibility so 
awful thus confined to his own bosom. To share 
it with the best and wisest members of the State 
is safe, and would at the same time be so glo- 
rious, that we should be tempted to wonder that 
the experiment had never been tried, if every 
page in history did not prove how sweet despotic 
sway is to the vitiated palate of Sovereigns. But, 
if ever any monarch had either an opportunity 
or an inducement to realize the generous plan 
formed by Servius Tullius of giving liberty and 

3 
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fa omrtitatioD to his people^ the Fopeft, we sho«iU 
iwaigmef €Quld have wanted neithw. 

Ib the middle ag^es when ev.en Rome itself 
was infected with the barbarisip Mdd the licen^ 
tionsness of the times, the Romans may pei^aps 
have been incapable of govemiDg themselves 
widi pradenee and consistency* The Barons 
were perhaps too powerfuli the people too ig« 
norant, to bear, or to appreciate the bles»ngf of 
equal laws and of representative administratioii. 
(I have said perhaps, becai;^ eicperience has 
long since proved that the best instmment of 
civilization is liberty.) But surely diis objection 
is not applicable to the Romans of the present 
age, whether nobles or plebeians ; the former, are 
calm and stately ; the latter, serious and reason^ 
able ; formtng a nation well calculated to exercise 
the rights and to display the energies of a iree 
people. The cardinals and the first patricians 
would constitute a wise and illustrious seniUe, 
and the people might exercise their powers by 
a representative body, the materials of whieh 
may be discovered in every rtreet in Rome, and 
ia. every town and almost village in its dependent 
jirovinces. The Pontiff, a prince without passions, 
without any interest but that of his people, with* 
^/bA any allurement to vice, and any bias to in« 
jtofttice^ m^nsi surely be a fit head to sudi a 
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pdilkc^ hoAjf and calcidiited to preKJde ^rrer it 
mA ^i%nity and effect.. Tfaus ^Ae Seimtms P<^ 
pulusque Romanusy now an empty naifie> i^ould 
again become a mighty body ; the rich and beau- 
tiful territory under ifas sway would again teem 
with population ; its influence or its power might 
once more unite Italy in one solid mass, and direct 
its energies in union with Great Britain, its na- 
tural ally, against the common enemy of Italy, 
of Grea:t-Britain, and of mankind* 

But to turn from visions too prosperous to be re- 
alized, we shall proceed to the College of Car* 
dinals, the real senate of modern Rome, and fhe 
coontil of the Pontiff. The title tff cardinal was 
erigioally given to the parochial ciergy 6f Rome: 
it semns to have been taken from the imperial 
court, where, in the time of Theodosius, the prin- 
cipal officers of the state had th^t appellatioli 
added as a diitinction to their respective dignities. 
The number of titles, or chwches'which gave a 
title to thtii dignity, is seventy-two, including \h^ 
shL suburban bishbprics; their principal and moM 
honorable privilege is that of electing the Pope; 
add it is easy to conceive that their dignity lihd 
importance increased with that of the Bomto iSdi^ 
itself, and that they shared alike its tempof 111 ^nd 
ite spiritual pre-eminence. As they ai'O the coun- 
sellors, so they are the officers of the Poutiff, and 
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are thus entriuted with the management of the 
church at large and of the Roman Slate in 
particular. 

In the middle ages, when the Roman Bishop 
seemed to engross to himself the government, 
both spiritual and temporal, of Christendom, and 
acted at once with all the power and authority of 
Emperor and of Pontiff, the cardinalate became 
the next most conspicuous dignity, and rivalled, 
sometimes eclipsed the splendor of royalty itself. 

Even after the plenitude of papal power bad 
been retrenched, and the reformation had with- 
drawn so many provinces from its dominion, the 
purple retained its lustre, and a cardinal still con- 
tinued to rank with princes of the blood royal. 
This honor they possess even in our times, and in 
spite of the revolution itself, they enjoy it in such 
courts as are not immediately under French con- 
trol. Thus the College of Cardinals has made a 
conspicuous figure in Europe for the space of at 
least one thousand years. The Roman Senate 
itself can scarce be said to have supported its 
fame and grandeur for so long a period; in dig- 
nity, rank, talents, and majesty, the sacred Col- 
lege is worthy to succeed and to represent that 
august assembly. 
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One of the ladvantages, or rather the peculiar 
glory of this body, is that it admits men of emi- 
nence in virtue, talents, or rank, without any 
regard to country or nation ; thus paying a tribute 
to merit in opposition to local prejudices, and in- 
viting genius from every quarter of the globe, to 
receive the honors, and at the same time to in- 
crease, the lustre of the Roman purple. The 
classic writers of the age of Leo, while they be- 
held so many distinguished characters collected 
in this assembly, and while they received so much 
encouragement from its learned members, looked 
up to it with reverence and affection, and joyfully 
applied to it the titles and the appellations of the 
ancient senate. It was with them the amplimmus 
ccetusj impei'ii et ratianis arw — partus omnium 
gentiufn — Orbis terrarum concilium f &c. Its 
members were the purpurati patres — gentium 
patroni — Urhis principes^ &c. It cannot there- 
fore be a matter of surprise that this dignity 
should at all times have been the object of eccle- 
siastical ambition, and been accepted with joy by 
the sons even of the first monarchs in Europe. 

The cardinals are named by the Pope, though 
all the Catholic Powers arts allowed to recommend 
a certain number. Some hats are generally kept 
in reserve in case of any emergency, so that the 
number is seldom full. The nomination is not 



}ifiifa libAsed, and the hondr so rarely mii»pla<5ed, 
ttett the public has not been known to ctomplaih 
for a long lapse of years. 

t'he grand assembly of the cardinals is called 
the Consistory, where the Pontift' presides in 
person. Here they appear in all the splendor of 
the purple and forWi a most maj^tic senate, such 
as might almost justify the emphatical expressioifi 
^f Ihe Greek Orator. But this assembly is nol 
J^cisely a council, as it seldom discusses, but 
WiYni^ses the ratification of measures previously 
ti^eighed and adopted in the cabinet of the Pontiff. 
Here therefore public communications aris an- 
liounteed^ foreign ambassadors received, cardinal 
ebeated, formal compliments made and answered, 
in short, the exterior splendor of sovereignly is 
displayed to the public eye. But the principal 
prerogative of a cardinal is exerfcised in the CoH- 
clave> so called because the members of the sa- 
cred College are then confined within the pre- 
cincts of th^ great halls of *the Vatican palati^, 
where they remain immured till thtey agree in the 
election of a Pontiff. The halls are divided into 
temporary apartments; each cardinal has four 
Irttiall rooms, and two attendants called conclavists. 
The Senator df Rome, the conservators, and the 
{yati^at'chs, archbishops, and bishops, theh in the 
eity, gtottfd the different ehtrdlices into the con- 
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cleave, and prevent all commonication. Thes^ 
precautions to es;clade all undue influence aiid inr 
trigue, from such an assembly^ on such an oc- 
casion, though i|ot always effectual, deserve ap- 
plause. However, the clashing interests of the, 
^i^erent courts are so well-poised, that even inh< 
trigue cau do but little noischief ; for if the c^r^* 
dina^ attached to any sovereign make particulw 
efforts in favor of any individual of the same ii^ 
terest, they only awakto the jealousy and rouse, 
the opposition of all the other courts and parties* 
The choice generally falls on a cardinal totally 
luconneeted with party, an4 therefore excep- 
tionable to none, exempt from glaring defect^ 
and ordinarily remarkable for some virtue or 
useful accomplishment, such as learning, dignity,, 
moderation, firmness. 

It is not my intention to specify all the forms oC 
eUjuette observed, or the ceremonies practised^ 
during th^ process, or at the conclusion of tiiOv 
election; two or three however I must notice for,* 
reasons which will appear sufficiently obvious; 
one is the custom of putting the tickets containing 
the votes of the cardinals on the patina (or com- 
'munion plate) and then into the chalice: now, 
however important these votes may be, and how- 
ever intimate their connexion with the welfare of 
tfci^ Church, yet to apply to them the vases de- 
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voted in a peculiar manner to the most awful in- 
ftitutions of religion^ seems to pass beyond dis- 
respect, and almost to border on profanation. 
The next ceremony to which I have aihided, is 
that called the adoration of the Pope; it takes 
place almost immediately after his election, when 
he is placed in a chair on the altar of the Silttine 
chapel, and there receives the homage of the car- 
dinals : this ceremony is again repeated on the 
high altar of St. Peter's. Now in this piece of 
pageantry, I object not to the word adoration ; 
no one who knows Latin, or reflects upon the 
sense which it bears on this and on 'a thousand 
other occasions, will cavil at it, though he may 
wish it otherwise applied. Nor do I find fault 
with the throne ; he who is at the same time both 
Pontiff and Prince has, from time and custom, 
perhaps a double title to such a distinction. But 
why should the altar be made his footstool ? the 
altar, the beauty of holiness^ the throne of the 
victim ^ Iamb, the merctf, seat of the temple of 
Christianity ; why should the altar be converted 
into the footstool of a mortal ? 



* Hie sui pascit populos fideles 
Caroe, qui mundi scelus omne tollit 
AgQUSy et fusi pretium cruoris 
Ipse propinat. 
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I mean not, however, while I condemn this 
ceremony to extend the censure to those who 
practise or who tolerate it. Besides the difficulty 
of altering an ancient rite (if this piece of pa- 
geantry deserve that epithet) the world is too 
well acquainted with the virtues of the late 
Pontiffs to suspect them of want of humility. To 
conform to an. established custom, and to refer the 
honor to him whom they represent, the Prince of 
Pastors and the Master of Apostles appears per- 
haps to them a greater act of humility than to 
excite surprize, and perhaps to give offence, by 
an untimely and unexpected resistance. Be the 
motives of toleration however what they may, the 
practice is not edifying to any, it is offensive to 
most, and of consequence, as producing some 
evil and no good, it ought to be suppressed. 

The last ceremony which I shall notice is the- 
following. As the new Pontiff advances towards 
the high altar of St. Peter's, the master of the 
ceremonies kneeling before him, sets fire to a 
small quantity of tow placed on the top of a gilt 
staff, and as it blazes and vanishes in smoke, thus 
addresses the Pope, Sancte Pater! sic transit 
gloria mundi ! This ceremony is repeated thrice. 
Such allusions to the nothingness of sublunary 
grandeur have, we all know, been introduced 
into the ceremonials of royal pageantry both in 
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aotfientt wd^ mockini tioies^. owfi^^i^mMti^iifd 
here as a novelty, hut as a j^oef of tb^* itvmy 
sceadeal^ glony which once eiu^ompassed tbop»|M»L 
throne. — ^Nemo est in mtmda sme aliqw* trihi^ 
latione vd angustidy quamvis Mex sit vel Papfn,^^^ 
De InUt. Chriatu i. 22. The pontifical dignity/ 
was then, it seems, supposed to be the complex* 
ment and perfection of regal and even imperial 
power. 

Yet there is no sovereign who seems to stand 
in so little need of this lesson as the Romaa^ 
Pontifl^ The robes which encumber his motions* 
the attendants that watch his steps, and the severe 
ma^gnificence that surrounds him on all sides, ate 
so many mementos of his dulaes and of his. respon- 
sibility ; while the churches wliich he daily fre* 
quents lined with monuments, that announce the 
existence and the short reigns of his predecessors ; 
nay, the very city which he inhabits, the sepulchre 
of ages and of empires, the sad monument of all 
that is great and glorious beneath the sun, re- 
mind him at every step of fallen grandeur and of 
human mortality. One lesson more the Ponti£F 
is now destined to receive daily, and that is of all 
others the most im(»*essive and most mortifying; 
power escaping from his g^asp, and* influence 
evaporating in the shadow of a name, Siairamit 
ghria mundi* 
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Of the retinue and procession of the Pontiflfat 
the inauguration I shall say no more ; but of 
the ceremonial of the Roman Court in general 
merely give the opinion of the most intelligent of 
French travellers in his own words, after having 
observed that, to the eye of an Englishman, 
though as partial to pomp and stateliness as the 
native of a northern region can be, the effect 
would be increased if the quantum of ceremony 
were considerably diminished. La pompe qui 
environne le Pape, et les ceremonies de CEglise 
Romaine sont les plus majestueuses, les plus au- 
ffustesf et les plus imposantes qu^on puisse voir J* 

From the state an^ the exterior of the Popes 
in general, we will now pass to the person and 
the character of the present Pontiff. Pius VII. 
is of a noble family, Chiaramonte by name, and 
became early in life a Benedictin monk of the 
Abbey of S. Georgio at Venice. His learning, 
virtue, and mildness raised him shortly above the 
level of his brethren, attracted the attention of his 
Superiors first, and afterwards of the late Pope, 



* La Lande, — The reader will perhaps be surprised to 
find no account of various observances, of which he has 
heard or read much, such as the open stool, the examination^ 
&c. &c. ; but his surprise will cease, or perhaps increase, 
when he is assured that no such ceremonies exist. 

vol.. IV. B D 
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Pius VI. who on his way to Vimna had an op- 
portunity of noticing the Father Chiaramonttf 
and who shortly after promoted him to the See 
of Imola^ and afterwards raised him to the pur- 
ple. His career in this splendid line seems to 
have been marked rather by the mild and conci- 
liating i^irtues than by the display of extri^ordinary 
abilities ; we accordingly find him esteemed and 
beloved by all parties, and respected even by the 
French generals, and by 3uonaparie in partica<> 
lar. 

When the late Pope was torn from his Capital 
by the orders of the French Directory, and drag- 
ged prisoner into France, the cardinals were ba- 
nished or deported with circumstances of pecu- 
liar cruelty, and the cardinal Chiaramonte of 
coarse shared in common with his brethren the 
hardships and the dangers of this persecution. 

On the death of Pius Yh the cardinals assem- 
bled in conclave at Venke, and in a short time 
unanimously proclaimed cardinal Chiaramante 
Pope. This election took place in the month of 
March 1800. The French were obliged to eva- 
cuate Rome about the same period, and the Pope 
embarked for Ancona, and made his public entry 
into Rome in the following April. 

We may easily concetve the joy both erf the 
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Pontiffandof the people on this happy oecasim* 
The scene was unusoally splendid^ but it owed 
its splendor not to the opulence of the sovereign^ 
but to the zeal of the subject The guard that 
lined the fitreets, and escorted the Pontiff, con^ 
sisted of a numerooji body of young* patricians j 
the triumphal arches and decorations were sup-^ 
plied by the Roman people ; and the equipage of 
the Pontiff himself was the voluntary homage of 
the generous Cohnna^ a prince truly worthy of 
the name of a Roman, tn fact, the Pope wat 
personally as poor as the Apostle whom he 
succeeds, and like him, brought to his Plock no^^ 
thing but the piety of the Pastor, and the affec<» 
tion of the Father. As the procession moved to** 
Wardis the Vatican^ tears were observed more than 
once streaming down his cheeks, and the detail! 
which he afterwards received of the distress! dcca^ 
sioned by the rapacity of the late invaders, could 
only increase his anguish. 

To relieve the sufferings of his people, and to 
restore the finances of the country, was his first, 
object^ and to attain it he began by establishing a 
system of die strictest economy in his own houses 
bold and around his own person. He next sup« 
pressed all immunities or exemptions, and snb«- 
jected the nobiUtf and the clergy to the same of 
to grtater bartbeiii than the h>wef orders $ th f 
D D 2 
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regulation, so simple in itself, and so just, is yet 
little practised on the continent, where in general 
the weight of taxation falls upon those who are 
least capable of bearing it. The French repub- 
lie affects indeed to adopt it, but in fact uses it 
only as a convenient method of plundering the 
rich without relieving the poor. Such are th6 
beneficial effects of this regulation, that though 
some oppressive and unpopular duties have, I 
believe, been removed, and the sum imposed on 
each individual diminished, yet the general 
amount of the taxes is considerably increased. 
Other salutary arrangements are, it is said, in 
contemplation, and the good intentions, the 
sense, and the virtuous feelings of Pius VII. 
encourage the hope, that his reign, if he be not 
thwarted in his designs, will be the commence- 
ment of an era of reform and of prosperity. 

The Pope is of a middle stature; his eyes are 
dark, and his hair is black and curly ; his coun- 
tenance is mild and benevolent, expressing rather 
the tranquil virtues of his first profession, than 
the sentiments congenial to his latter elevation. 
However, it is whispered by those who are more 
intimately acquainted with his character, that he 
can on occasions display great firmness and de- 
cision ; that he is influenced much more by his 
own judgment than by the opinions of his mi- 
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nisters and that he adheres irrevocably to his« 
determination. At the present crisis, when the 
temporal possessions of the Roman Church are 
at the mercy of the strongest, a spirit of conci- 
liation is perhaps the best calculated to preserve 
their integrity; and even in the spiritual con- 
cerns of the Apostolic See, the interests of reli- 
gion may doubtless be best consulted by such 
concessions and changes in discipline as the rea- 
son or even the prejudices of the age may seem 
to demand. In both these respects, and parti- 
cularly in the latter, the lenient and judicious 
Pontiff is likely to employ his authority in a man- 
ner highly conducive to public utility. 

I have said above, if not thwarted in his de- 
signs, for the exception is necessary. The power 
of the French Republic still alarms the Roman 
Court ; and the darkness of its designs and the 
known malignity of its leaders, are sufficient to 
justify every suspicion. Even at present their 
conduct is treacherous and insolent. Though 
obliged by the articles of the late peace to eva- 
cuate the Roman territory, they still continue to 
occupy its sea-ports, and they compel the papal 
government to provide for the maintenance aind 
the pay of the troops employed for that purpose. 
To which I ns^y add^.that they still encourage 
spies and intriguers of various descriptions in the 
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Ctpital,. tad wbtt is perbaptt letia dapgaroDs bcil 
more expensive, they tJend generals to Borne 
under various pretexts, but io fact to extort 
money under the appellation of presents. Such 
is the occupation of Murat, at the moment I am 
now writing, and such the silent warfart carried 
on by the French since the last treaty. 

Cauponantes bellum, non belligerantes. 

The attention paid to this brother-in-law of 
the First Consul is great, and borders rather 
upon homage than civility ; but it is the worship 
paid to the genius of mischief, and springs from 
suspicion and fear unqualified by one single spark 
of esteem or affection.* 



* One eiwniiig at a cfnversazume given by Turiomtk^ a 
weU-kpowa Roman banker^ in honor of the peace lately 
concluded, to which Murat, the French general, and all the 
English and French at Rome were inYited, Mural paid par« 
tieular attention to the English, and among them to Captain 
P ' ■» u. ■ ■ •£ the Guards. Walking witk him and olk«rt 
A^ovA Xhsi |<«r^ laUe« aiyi oh9en4^ ttol the En^Uski to^ 
na pairt ia the gaxobliog there carrie4 on, he to^k occaaioa 
to make them a compliment oq their forbearance, and pa89iQg 
thence to some sarcastic observations on the master of the 
house and his coontrymeo, concluded by a declaration that 
there Me but two Qatiens m the worlds Ae Fk-eneh^ and the 
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The fatal experience of French power and 
malignity, nnd the fearful obscarity in which the 
intentions of that infernal government are enve- 
lopedt must of course act as a drawback upon 
the benevolent plans of the Ponttf, and keep the 
resources of the country almost in a state of 
stagnation. If an excavation is to be made, a 
question naturally occurs — May not the French 
make us another visit, and carry away the fruits 
of our discoveries P If a project of cleansing 
the bed of the Tiber is proposed, and about to 
be adopted, for whom, it is asked, shall we draw 
up these long neglected treasures ? for our greats 
est enemies. Is a palace to be repaired or new 
furnished ; what ! they exclaim, shall we spend 
our fortunes to prepare lodgings for a French 
general? Thus the influence of the French, 
whether absent or present, is always felt and 
always active in the production and in the ex- 
tension of misery, of devastation, and of barba- 
rism. 



landJ* To this decision, which boweTcr iSattcring to the 
iia^y is no compliment to the army of Great Britain, the 
Captain replied dryly, " Sir, we are just arrived from 
Egypt:' Tliis short answer, ottered with the modesty pts 
eoliar to the mao, reminded tlie French Oeneftl of the re- 
eoftt gloty of th€ British firns, ami extorted from hi» Mflift 
awhward aad rdkctabt eiphmatioas* . 
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INCOME OF THE POPE. 

Of the income of the Roman court, some ac- 
count may perhaps be eifpected, though the 
many alterations which have lately occurred 
may be supposed, not only to have reduced its 
amount, but to have rendered that amount very 
irregular and uncertain. Several years ago, 
when in full possession of its territory, both in 
Italy and in France, it was not calculated at 
more than six hundred thousand pounds. Con- 
trary to a very general opinion I must here ob- 
serve, that this income arose principally from 
internal taxation, and that a very small part of 
it was derived from Catholic countries. The 
sums remitted by Catholic countries may be 
comprised under the two heads of annats and of 
dispensations; now these two heads, when united, 
did not produce in France, the richest and most 
extensive of Catholic countries previous to the 
revolution, more than fifteen thousand pounds 
per annum. In Spain the annats had been abo- 
lished, or rather, bought off; and in Germany, if 
I mistake not, suppressed. Dispensations, that is, 
licenses to take orders, to hold livings, to contract 
marriages,and do various acts, in cases and circum- 
stances contrary to the prescriptions of the com- 
mon canon law^ produced merely sufficient to pay 
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the expences of the courts through which they 
necessarily passed, and added little to the Papal 
revenue. As for the concourse of pilgrims, 
which was supposed to be so very productive a 
source of income, it brought nothing to Rome, 
but the filth and the beggary of Catholic Eu- 
rope. The far greater part of these pilgrims 
were not only too poor to bring an accession of * 
wealtli to the City, but even to support them- 
selves, and were generally fed and lodged in 
hospitals expressly endowed for their reception. 
Into these hospitals seven hundred or more have 
frequently been admitted at a time, and supplied 
not only with the necessaries, but even with the 
comforts of life. 

The revolutionary invasion of Italy, and the 
consequent dismemberment of part of , the Ro-* 
man territory, lessened the papal income, not 
only by diminishing the number of persons who 
contributed to it, but by impoverishiqg all the 
inhabitants of the Roman state, and by depriving 
even the industrious of the means of paying the 
taxes. In truth, the greatest distress stiU pre- 
vails at Rome, and the goverxunent, it is said, 
can scarce collect the sums essential to its very 
existence. 
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EXPENDITURE. 

Having thus given a short account of the m^ 
come, I shall touch upou the expenditure of the 
Roman court, and passing over those articles 
vi^hich are common to all governments, such as 
the army, certain offices of state, magistracies 
and charges, &c. I vi^ill confine myself to the 
causes of disbursement which are peculiar to the 
pontifical treasury. The Roman Pontifis have 
always considered the propagation of Chris- 
tianity as their first and most indispensable duty, 
and bdve applied themselves to it with zeal and 
success, not only in the early ages when their 
spiritual fiinctions were theirsole occupation, but 
even at a later period, when politics and ambi- 
tion had engrossed no small portion of their at- 
tention. Hence, in the second and following 
centuries, the provinces of the Roman Empire 
employed their zeal, and their disciples spread 
the light of the Gospel over the Gauls, Spain, 
and Great Britain: in tlie middle ages, Ger- 
many and the north called forth their apostolical 
exertions; and in more modem times America, 
with its islands, on one side ; and on the other, 
the East Indies, with China and their depen- 
dencies ; have furnished them with constant and 
increasing employment. Of all the regions 
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comprised aoder tbese appellations there is 
scarcely one which has not been visited by their 
missionaries^ and of all the nations which inhabit 
then), there is scarcely one tribe in which they 
have not made converts. 

To support this grand and extensive plan of 
Christian conqaest, there are several establish*- 
meuts, at Rome, and one in particular, which 
from its object is called the Colleffium de Pro* 
poffanda Fide. This seminary is vast and noble, 
supplied with a magnificent library, and with a 
press, in which books are printed in every known 
language. I ought perhaps, in strict propriety, 
to have said were printed, as the French previ- 
ous to their Egyptian expedition, carried off all 
the types, amonnting to thirty--six sets appro- 
priated to so many diffierent languages. 

Some of my readers ^tnay perhaps condemn 
this mode of propagating the Oospel as pre- 
posterous, and ill-adapted to the present state of 
society; they may conceive that the diffusion of 
Cbristiaiiity ought to be left to the progress of 
eiviligeatioii, and to the consequent extension of 
general knowledge. But in the first place, 
though Chnstianity seems necessary to produce 
esryintioQ^ the inverse does not zppezt so evi^ 
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dent. Whaj; progress has Christianity made 
among the Turks and the Persians? or, inde- 
pendently of Roman missions, among the Hindoos 
and the Chinese ? what progress has it made in 
our West Indian Islands ? or on the border, I 
might almost say, in the very bosom of the 
American states ? or to come to a nearer and 
more familiar instance, is the civilization of the 
French very favorable to the propagation of 
Christianity ? The truth is, that civilization is 
attended with vices as opposite to the spirit of 
the Gospel as those of barbarism itself; and the 
pride, the luxury, and the indifference of the 
former, are obstacles to conversion perhaps more 
insurmountable than the stupidity, the blindness, 
and the brutality of the latter. To which we 
may add, that the progress of civilization is slow 
and irregular; it ebbs and flows as kingdoms 
and empires wane or flourish; it visits unex- 
pectedly under some new impulse the shores of 
the savage, and withdraws from thp regions of 
luxury and refinement. Is the communication 
of the truths of Christianity, upon which depend 
the eternal destinies of mankind, to be aban- 
doned to the operation of a cause, so slow, so 
uncertain, so inefiective ? No : the Gospel 
itself prescribes another method better adapted 
by its energy and by its rapidity to th^ ifnportance 
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of the ohject^GO AND TEACH ALL NA^^ 
TIONS^ — and he who issued the grand coih- 
mission, has hitherto given effect to its exercise. 
The tongues of fire that first published the Gos- 
pely still cohtinue to proclaim its truths; and 
will continue to the end of time to inflame the 
hearts of the auditors. 

Acting therefore upon the authority and the 
commission of Christ, the Roman Pontiffs con- 
tinue, by their missionaries, to teach all iiations^ 
and to carry the word of truth to the most distant 
regions. To prepare persons for this undertak- 
ing, and to establish seminaries for their educa*^ 
tion, has therefore always been an object of 
primary importance, and the sums of money 
annually employed for the purpose, have formed 
a very considerable part of papal expenditure. 
To this article we must add the support of several 
hospitals, asylums, schools, and colleges founded 
by various Popes for objects in their times pres- 
sing, and still maintained by the Apostolical 
treasury. 

Moreover, the same treasury has to keep all 
the public edifices in repair, especially those 



♦ Matt. 28. 
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immense palaees» whieb^ though of little use as 
residencest are the receptacles of all the wo&ders 
of ancient and modern art; to protect tbe re* 
mains of Roman ma^ificence from farther dila- 
pidation ; to support the drainage oT the Pomp* 
tine marshes ; and^ in fine, to continne the em^ 
bellishment and amelioration of the Capital and 
of its territory. When to these burthens we 
add the pensions which the Pope is accustomed 
to settle on bishops when unusually poor and 
distressed, and the numberless claims upon his 
charity from every part of Eunope, we Bhall not 
be surprised either at the expenditure of an in- 
come not very considerable, otat the difficulties 
under which the papal treasury labored towards 
the end of the late Ponttff^s reigfii* 

Many of my readers will probably be sur* 
prized to find no mention made of the mfaUibi- 
lity of the Pope, his most glorious prerogative, 
for the supposed nmintenance of which^ Catholics 
have so long suflered the derision and the con- 
tempt of their antagonists. The truth is, that 
there is no such article in the Catholic Creed, 
for according to it, infallibility is ascribed not 
to any individual or even to any national cfaurdi, 
but to the whole body of the Church extended 
over the Universe. That several theologians, 
particularly Italian and Spanish, have exag- 

2 
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gerated the power and Ae prifileges of the Pope^ 
is admitted ; and it is well knewn that among 
ihesie^ some or rather several carried their opu 
nion of pontifical prerogative so high^ as to 
maiotaiQ that the Pontiff^ when deqiding ex^ 
oathedrd or officially, and in capacity of First 
Pastor and Teacher of the Chnrch, with all the 
forms and circumstances that ought to accom^ 
pany legal decisions^ snch as freedom, delibera* 
tion/ consultation, &c. was by the special pro* 
tectton of Providence secured from error. The 
Roman court favwed a doctrine so conformable 
to its general feeHngs, and of coarse encouraged 
its propagation, but never pretended to enforce 
it as an article of Catholic faith, or ventured to 
attach any marks of censure to the contrary 
opinion. 

This latter opinion, the ancient and unaduU 
terated doctrine of the Catholic Church, pre- 
vailed over Germany, the Austrian empire, Po- 
land, the Low Countries, and England ; and in 
France was supported by the whole authority of 
the Gallican church, and by the unanimous de- 
claration of all tlie Universities. So rigorously 
indeed was their hostility to papal infallibiiity 
enforced, that no theologian was admitted to 
degrees, unless he maintained in a public act 
the four famous resolutions of the Gallican church 
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against the exaggerated doctrines of some Italian 
divines relative to the powers of the Roman See. 
These resolutions declare, that the Pope, though 
superior to each bishop individually, is yet infe- 
rior to the body of bishops assembled in council ; 
that his decisions are liable to error, and can 
only command our assent when confirmed by the 
authority of the Church at large ; that his power 
is purely spiritual, and extends neither directly' 
nor indirectly to the temporalities or preroga- 
tives of kings and princes; and, in fine, that his 
authority is not absolute or despotic, but con- 
fined within the bounds prescribed by the canons^ 
and the customs of the Church. This doctrine 
was taught in all the theological schools, that is, 
in all the Universities and seminaries in France, 
as well as in all the abbies ; and was publicly 
maintained by the English Benedictin college at 
JJouay. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these obser- 
vations is, first, that no Catholic Divine, bow- 
ever attached to papal prerogative, ever con- 
ceived an idea so absurd as that of ascribing 
infallibility to the person of the Pontifi*; and 
secondly, that those theologians who ascribed 
infallibility to papal decisions when clothed with 
certain forms, gave it as their opinion only, but 
never presumed to enforce it as the doctrine of 
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the Catholic Church. Therefore, to taunt Ca^ 
tholics with papal infallibility as an article of 
their faith, or to urge it as a proof of their neces^ 
sary an<J inevitable subserviency to the determi* 
nations of the Rom^n court, argues either a great 
want of candor, or a great want of information. 

Before we close 'these observations, we will 
indulge in a momentary retrospect of past ages, 
and contemplate the consequences of pontifical 
domination during the middle centuries,, when 
there was inuch barbarism and more ignorance 
in Europe, and when its provinces were, with 
little variation, abandoned to misrule and to 
devastation. The ambition of the Popes is a 
threadbare subject, and their pride, their cruelty, 
and their debauchery, have been the theme of 
many a declamation, and lengthened many a 
]imping verse. But the candid reader who, in 
spite of prejudices howsoever early instilled^ and 
howsoever deeply impressed^ can contemplate 
truth, oculo irretortOf will perhaps ag^ee with 
me in the following reflections, and acknowledge 
in the first place ; that if amidst the confusion of 
a falling empire, of barbarian invasion, and of 
increasing anarchy some and even many dis^ 
orders should find their way into episcopal pa- 
laces, and infect the morals even of bishops 

VOL. IV. E E 
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thetoiselvfes, it Would be ncdther uneip^cted nor 
furpristng ; in the second place, that if we admit 
the constaht flattary and compliance which 
environ the ^at to hie an extenuation 'of their 
vices, we must surely extend^our indulgence, in 
some degree at least, to the ambition and pride 
of the Popes, flattered for ages, not by their 
courtiers and dependants ohly, but by princes, 
by monarchs, and even by emperors j and third- 
ly, that with so many inducements to guilt, and 
to many means of gratification, no dynasty of 
sovereigns, no series of bishops of equal dura- 
lion, have produced fewer individuals of. de- 
Imeanoi* notoriously i^candalous. This observa- 
tion has, if I do not mistake, been made by 
Montesquieu, who declares that the l^opes, when 
compared with the Greek Patriarchs, and even 
with secular princes, appeiii* as men put in con- 
trast trith children. Thife superior strength of 
mind and consistency of conduct may, justly 
perhaps, be ^.^tribed to that spark of Homah 
spirit and R^ttian firmness which has always 
been kept fcilive in the pontifical court, and has 
ever marked its proceedings. In fact, at a very 
early period, when the Emperors were often- 
times semi-barbarians, bprn in distant provinces, 
and totally unacquainted . with the Capital, the 
Pontiffs wei^ g^fenuine Romans born within the 
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walls of tlie city ; aod it is Ughly probabi« that 
alar greater portton of tiie olegance and of tb^ 
urb^nityy as well as of the i^tnplicity and the 
modesty of Augustus's fiimilyy might have been 
observed in the palace of Urbanus or Zephyrinus, 
fkaii m the courts of Caracalle^ or ^eliog{^Mas; 
,Tfais observation is ntilji mor^ .appUgftb)^ to i^Hi^ 
Edotiffs and Emperors of the sycc^iog c^a*^ 
luries^asthe latter^ froo^ Piocletiap d9wriwar4^ 
liad assumed the luxury and tW ^mbr^us 
*ponftp^ of Asiatic despots, jtii^ji^pcb 4h^^ th? 
court of Constantinapk bor « a much ne^r^rrfr 
wmblance in dre^s and ceremonial tp t^at 9^ 
Artaxerxfis, than to 4;hat of A^gusttt$. We m«f 
therefore easily imagine^ th^t the flaannwp pf 
Gregory the Great and of his clergy w§re, n^t- 
withttanding tba mi9fottmm of fj^.ti^es, fwr 
mor« Rowan, that is, woce ms^ly, Qfiw*e#)ipptei 
aiid for tha); rep^n more wfye^itic, tha9 tboPf^ of 
Juptiiuan. Thi9 natotid pol4a«ess «tiM oof^*' 
nued to be tt»e ](mw9i>h diMwction of ^ ff90* 
tiic^ court* tiJI the jiittth century, whw tbe 
visits of the French sovfereigns to ^ome, and 



^ See Eusebiu9's desorlption of ike dr^SB of C^nstantioe^ 
whca he appeared in the Council of Nke;— fl^ fff* Qm^ 

siantini, lib; iiii Kf$« i. 
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the frequent intercourte between them and the 
Popes^ contributed not a little to soften the man- 
ners of the former, and to extend the blessings of 
civilization to their subjects** 

Prom this period the Soman Pontitfs assumed 
the character of the Apostles and the Legislators, 
the Umpires and the Judges, the Fatl^ers and 
the Instructors of Europe, and at the same time 
acted the most brilliant part, and rendered some 
oi the' most essential services to mankind on re- 
cord in human history. Had their conduct 
invariably corresponded with the sanctity of 
their profession, and had their views always been 
as pure and as disinterested as their duty required, 
they must have been divested of all the weak- 
nesses of human nature, and have arrived at a 
degree of perfection which does not seem to be 
attainable in this state of existence* But, not- 
withstanding the interruptions occasioned from 
time to time by the ambition and the profligacy 
of some worthless Popes, the Grand Work was 



* Le regne seul de Charlemagne, says Voltaire, an author 
not very partial to Rome, eut une lueur de politesse, piijnt 
probablement le fruit du voyage a Rome. 
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pursued with spirit; the barbarian tribes were 
converted ; Europe was ^ag^io civilized, pre- 
served first from anarchy, and then from Turkish 
invasion ; next it was enlightened, and finally 
raised to that degree of refinement which places 
it at present above the most renowned nations 
of antiquity. Thus, while the evils occasioned 
by the vices of the Pontiffs were incidental and 
temporary, the influence of their virtues was 
constant, and the services which they rendered 
mankind were permanent, and will probably 
last as long as the Species^ itself. Hence, not to 
allude again to the virtues of the earlier Popes, 
and to the blessings which they communicated 
to nation9»»during the middle ages, to tbem we 
owe the revival of the arts of architecture, of 
painting* and of sculpture, and the preservation 
and restoration of the literature of Greece and of 
Rome. One raised the dome of the Vatican ; 
another gave his nanie to the Calendar, which 
he reformed ; a third rivalled Augustus, and 
may glory in the second classic era, the era of 
Leo. These services will he long felt and re- 
membered, while the wars of Julius II. and 
the cruelties of Alexander VI. will ere long be 
consigned to oblivion. In fact, many of my 
readers, whatsoever opinion they may entertaii^ 
of the divine right of the Ilomap Pontiffs, may 
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1)6 inclin^ with a lata doquent writer^, to disr 
cever domething sublioie ib the estaiblishmeiit oC 
4 coknitlbn Father in th^ v(ery cenltre of Chrifitea^ 
dOEn» within the precincts of the Eternal City 
<mce t}\t seat of empire now the Metropolis of 
Gfartstianity : to annex to that venerable name 
sovereignty and princely power, and to entrust 
him ^itfa the high commissicm of advising a^4 
rebuking monarcbs, of repressing the ardcHT and 
tlie intemperance of rival nations, of raising the 
ps^ciiic crofiier between the f«words of warring 
sovereigns, and checking alike Ihe fury of th^ 
barbarian imd thi vengeanc? of the despot. 

^nity of design is a beapty in ^iterl^ry compo^ 
sitions and in the works of art; it is essential to 
political combii^ations, and may surely be al* 
lowed to be both nsefol and becoming in eccle- 
siastical institutions. To attain this advantage 
a Bead is necessary. How many evils in reality 
does not the s^pointment of a chief Pastor, and 
9 centre ^f union prevent, by repressing alifce 
epiKcqpal prid^> popular enthusiatm, and national 
superstition $ by holding up to view constatrtly i^ 
regular rnle both of doctiine alad of discipline, 
aird thus i^npportin^ that uniformity which tends 
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to make all Christendom one vast republic, 
divided indeed into different provinces, but 
miited by so many ties, by so many sacred bonds 
of reli^on, of manners, of opinions, and even 
of prejudices, as to resemble the members of 
one immense family. But whether these ideas be 
the result of prejudice, or the dictates of reason, 
the reader will determine according to his own 
judgment. 
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JL HE reader who interests himself in the fate 
of Ronae, may perhaps wish to be informed what 
the consequences of its entire subjugation may 
have been; whether the evil of French domina^ 
tion has been, as it usually is, pure and unalloyed, 
or whether some unintentional advantages may 
have accidentally flowed from it. The author is 
fortunately enabled by the arrival of a friend, for 
many years a resident in that Capital, to give the 
following information on the subject. In the first 
place, the French under the pretext of beautify* 
ing the city, and of restoring its ancient monu* 
^ents, but in reality to discover and seize the 
treasures of art still supposed to lie buried tender 
its ruins^ have commenced several excavations, 
and of coqrse made some discoveries. 

In the Forum, on digging round the insulated 
pil lar, the subject of so tnany conjectures a^d so 
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tnany debates, it was found to be a column be-i" 
longing to one of the neighboring edifices, 
but remioved from its original site, and re- 
erected in honor of a Greek Exarch in the seventh 
century. 

Kound the bqse of the supposed temple of 
Peace nothing was found but remnants of marble 
shafts and capitals. 

The earth gathered round the Coliseum has 
bean removed, and the whole elevation of that 
grand edifice is now displayed ; the vaults have 
been cleared of the rubbish and the weeds that 
filled them^ and the arena itself is exposed fully 
to view. Canals, walls, and even vaults have 
been discovered interacting the arena in various 
directions, and covering it with intricacy and 
.confusion; a circumstatice that has astonished 
and indeed quite confounded all the antiquaries 
who had ever conceived the arena to be a space 
perfectly open and unincumbered. For my part, 
if I vf ere to venture a conjecture without having 
inspected the spot, I should be disposed to imagine 
either that the walls and separations lately dis- 
covered were erected during the middle ages, 
when exhibitions were not unfrequently given in 
the amphitheatre ; or that iri digging they had 
removed the areQa itself, ^nd sunk down to the 
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canals and caverns whicb were prepared niider it 
to supply it with water, and to carry off that 
water when no long^er necessary*. 



* Some Roman antiquaries imagiae, as I am informed^ 
that the arena was boarded, and that the l)oards were covered 
with sand or earth : this conjeetare is nore than probable, 
because we know that the surface of the area^ was re- 
movable^ and capable of admitting of sudden and surprizing 
alterations. If I had not already passed the bounds which 
the nature of the work prescribes, I might amaze the reader 
with an accoont of the wonders, not occasionally, but fre- 
quently exhibited in tlie Roman amphitheatre, l^tas himself 
who erected it, not content with the usnal cxhibitian of 
wild beasts, produced the scenery of the countries whence 
they were imported, and astonished the Romans with a 
sudden display of rocks and forests. 

Quidquid in Orpheo Rkodope speetasse Theatro 

Dicitur, exhibuit, Caesar, arena tibi : 
Rcpserunt scopuli, mirandaque syiva cucurrit. 

Quale fuisse nemns creditur Hesperidum. 
Adfuit immixtum |)ecudua genus omne ferarum . . • 

Doiiiitian covered the arena with water, and entertained the 
llomaus with various marine exhibitions and naval fights. 

/ Ne te decipiat ratibus navalis Euyo, 

£t par uttda fretis : hie m6d0 terra fuit * 

Non credis ; spectes dam laxent sequora Martem, 

Parva mora est ; dices, hie ntodo pontos erat. 

Z>e SpicU xxiv. 
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1%dy have remoTed all the rabbish roand the 
teaiples of Vttta (or of the San) and of Fortona 
virilisy throwadown the walls between the pillars. 



Tbe rapidity of the change is frequently alluded to. In 
sOcceedfng ages they seem to have improved upon these 
gigantic metamorphoses, so that the whole arena suddenly 
disappeared, and from the chasm formed by its fall, rose 
f6rests, orchards and wild beasts. 

Ah miseri, quotiens nos descendentis arenas 
Vidimus in partes ? rnptat}ue voragine terrae 
Emersisse feros ? et eisdem sappe hitebria 
Aurea com croceo creverunt arbuta Ubro. 

These changes were produced by the application of various 
machines, which they called pegmata, which rose and swelled 
sometimes to a prodigious extent and elevation, and again 
8tt1|3ided into a perfect level ; or perhaps sinking still 
lower, exposed the caverns and subterraneous dens of wild 
beasts which lay under the arena. Seneca describes these 
machines with great accuracy. His licet aOQumeres machi- 
oatores, qui pegmata ex ae sulf^ntia excof^lant, et tabulata 
tacite in mbltme creacentia et alias ex inopinato varietates ; 
aut debiscentibug quae cohaerebant : aut hia quae diatabuot 
sn2k sponte coeuntibus ; aut his qux eminebant pauUatim in 
9e residentibus. — Episi. Lxxxviii. 

Sometimes criminals were, raised on these qpiachiQea, aqd 
while engaged with objects calculated to attract the atten* 
tion, hurled unexpectedly into the dens of the wild beasts 
^elow, and devoured. 
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and restored to those edifices some portion of their 
ancient beauty. The temples of Concord and of 
Jupiter Tonans, on the Clivus Capitolinus, have 



One of these it seems was in t|i^ forip of a $bip, whicb 
while floating ia the s^mphitheatre struck the ground as If 
wrecked^ and opening let loose some hundreds of wild 
beasts, mixed with aquatic.* animals, who swam/ foqght, or 
played in the waters, till the water was suddenly let out» 
the beasts slain, and the ship restored to its original form. 

We find in Claudian mention of exhibitions of flames play- 
ing round the machinery without damaging it, jn a manner 
that might astonij^h moderns, however accu&tomed to the^ 
alrical scenes of fire and conflagration. 

Inque chori speciem spargentes ardua flamma^ 
Scens^ rotet; varios efiingat Mulciber orhes 
IPer tab^las impune vagus : pictaeque citato 
Lpdant igue trabes ; etnon permissa morari 
Fida per inocuas errent incendia turres. 

In Flavii MaUii TJuodosii Consulatum. 

It is not wonderful* that in contemplating such efforts of 
fanman skill St. Augustin should have exclaimed^ Ad quam 
stnpenda opera industria humana pervenit 1 quae in tbeatris 
mirabilia spectantibus, audieutibus incredibilia, ikcienda .e|. 
exhrbenda molita est 1 

Of the number of animals employed for public amuse- 
ment, we may form some idea from a circumst9,^ceL men- 
tioned by Capitolinus, who relates that Probus when q^uaesto^ 
exhibited, in one day a thotisa^d bears, besid,esi an hundred 
Jions and tigers,* Augustus is related to have produce^ 
more than five thousand on a sioular occasion. 
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also been, disipcumbered of the earth in which 
they were half buried, and now exhibit a mpst 
majestic appearance. The same may, in party be 
said of the Arco di Giano, and of the arches of 
Titus and Severus. The temple of Antoninus 
and Faustina had been restored in part by the 
Pope, who indeed had projected and commenced 
many of the excavations and improvements since 



One circumstance more I think it necessary to mention : 
perfumes were not only sprinkled in showers, wbicfa was 
common, but on certain great, occasions poured ia torrents 
down the steps pr rathet the seats of the amphitheatre. In 
honarem Trajani hahama et crocum per gradus theatrijbtere 
Jwssit, says Spartianus, speaking of Hadrian: and Seneca 
informs us, that for this purpose pipes were conducted froia 
the centre of the arena to the summit of the amphitheatre. 
Numquid cUibitatur, says he, quin sparsio ilia quseex/vn* 
damentifi media arena crescens in summam altidudinam 
amphitheatri pervenit cum intentione aquae fiat f — Ub» lu 
Quast, Nat. 

From these obserratioos, and from the various passiiges 
of ancient writers on which they are founded, we may with 
certainty infer in the first place, that under the arena there 
were dens of wild beasts, reservoirs of water, and sewers to 
carry it off; spaces to contain sand, machinery, &c. and 
cellars for perfumes and the wine with which they were 
mixed ; and secondly, that the substratum of the arena 
iqust have been moveable, and consequently boarded .-^See 
ijipsius De Amphitheatri9» 
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executed by the Freacb. They have opened the 
space round.the base of Trajan's column, and I 
believe dug down to the ancient pavement: frag* 
ments of rich marble in considerable quantity, 
capitals and broken shafts of pillars, rewarded 
their exertions. 

But the water, it seems, rises rapidly and 
remains stagnant, in some of these hollows, so 
that to prevent the infectious vapors which 
must inevitably be exhaled from such pools, it is 
apprehended that it will be necessary ta fill tbam 
i«p again. Thia etrcamstanoe seems to prove 
that the bed of the Tiber is considerably raised 
partly by ruins, but principally by its own depo* 
sitions ; and that the first step towards permanent 
excavations is the cleansing of the rivet, m order 
to reduce it, if possible, to its ancient lev^. Bat 
this grand scheme of improvement mtist he the 
undertaking of a settled and benevolent govern- 
ment, and does not form any part of a predatory 
and irregular system formed merely for the ad* 
rantage of the parties concerned, without any 
reference to public utility. It has been observed, 
that when expense is to be. incurred by any pro- 
posed improvement, the French seldom discover 
its neoessity or its advantage : sio niggardly in- 
deed is Buonaparte towards his Italian provinces, 
that the roads, formerly so good, have been totally 
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Tieglected, particularly in the Roman state, and 
flti-e in some places scarcely passable. 

In fine, by enforcing the laws strictly and con«- 
Irtantly, and at the same time by disarming* the 
populace, they have put an end to the honiUe 
.Custom of stabbing so frequent, and so justly cen- 
isured in the Roman state. This proceeding was 
dictated by motives of personal safety, and cost 
the invaders nothing but a rigorous execution of 
the law j and in acts of severity against the inha- 
bitants of other Countries the French have never 
heetk deficient. When to this salutary police and 
to the excavations abovementioned we sdd the 
pladtation of a row of trees alon^ the high roads^ 
we shall have completed iht catalogue of real or 
apparent ainelioratioBS ascribableto thePrrasfa 
rgovcrrnmeni. 

We may now, therefore^ pass to the mischiefe 
that have -followed their usurpatiDn, and in the 
&r8t place inform the reader, that by the suppress 
Sion of the Benedictin abbey annexed to it, the 
Ohuroh of St. Paul fuori It mura is abandoned to 
its own solidity, and left to moulder away in 
diamp and neglect ; that the baths of Diocletian, 
-or the church and magnificent cloister of the Cm- 
thusians, have been converted into stables; and 
tixat most of the flburches are in a state of com- 
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plete dilapidation ; that thePomptine marsfaeshave 
not only not be^n drained as one 6f our iiewspa* 
pers lately stated, but that the drainage* has been 
totally neglected, and the openings made by the 
late Pope allowed to fill ; jthat the collections of 
statues, bilsts, columns^ &c. which continued to 
ornament the halls of the Vatican and the Capitol^ 
in the year 1802, have been again plundered, and- 
now finally annihilated ; that the cabinets and 
galleries of individuals have been nearly stripped 
of the few masterpieces which had escaped pre- 
ceding exactions ; that the Vatican library has 
'been plaudered of all its manuscripts, and indeed 
of every article either curious or valuable/ and in 
fine, that the population of Rome has been 
Tednced from one hundred and eighty^ or two 
hundred thousand souls, to t^inety thousand \ a 
diminution greater than that which has taken 
place during the same space of time in any capital 
not entirely destroyed by a victorious enemy. 
This rapid decrease has been occasioned in part 
by the conscription, which is held in such horror^ 
that many youths have mutilated themselves^ or 
fled their country, while aged parents, and par- 
ticularly mothers, when deprived of their sons^ 
have been known to pine away^ or throw them-^ 
selves into the Tiber in despair. To the conscrip* 
tion must be added the want of employ ment» the 
consequence of the total failure of cop[imerce and 
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agriculture there being no means of exportation^ 
iJie land*holders confine their crops to the supply 
of the home market; and the caltivation of corn^ 
of the olive, and of the vine, vi^hich were in a sts^te 
of rapid improvement, and supplied the grand 
articles of Roman commerce, wa3 almost mi« 
tirely neglected. This cause of depopulation ha^ 
reached not only the great towns but the villages 
and the cottages, and has converted one half of 
them into deserts: it is difficult to 3ay what time, 
but a long time certainly is necessary, to repair 
the evils produced in Italy, and particularly in 
Rome, during the short period pf French usur- 
pation*. 

That usurpation is now over, and French pre- 
dominance 

Terrarum fatale malum, fulmenque quod omnes 
Percuteret paritir populos^ et sidus iniquum 
Gentibus^ 

iMcan, lib.x. 

has at length been put down by the out-stretched 
arm of Omnipotence j not unto us is the ghry ; 
for great as were human exertions, and mighty 

* The population of Rome will in aU probabiifty^iBcimre 
with rapidity in more prosperous circumstances ; an obser- 
vation not applicable to country towns. 

VOL. IV. F F 
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the dispky of human power^ yet man woaldhave 
Jailed in the coiitest, had not the elements been 
arrayed on his side, and snow end vapors^ winds 
and stormSf ihatJnljU the n)ord of their Creator, 
been employed as instruments of veng^nee. The 
dtj^ that completed this signal vtsitfition, and 9aW 
the grand enemy fall under the walls of his snb- 
justed capital, shoold be set apart as an annual 
solemnity; as a festi?al, not of nations, but of the 
species, and celebrated by all future generations, 
as a day of general deliverance from athewn, ig« 
norance, and military despotism. Why Provi- 
dence may have sent this scourge upon Christian 
Europe, or why allowed it so wide a range, and 
so long a duration, it becomes not us to enquire ; 
but that motives, equally wise and benevolent, 
commissioned it and guided its progress; and 
that mauy important lessons have been inculcated 
by it, is evident to the most superficial observer. 
The higher classes may have learned by experi* 
ence how dangerous it is to adopt or to encourage 
monstrous opinions, which, by destroying the 
distinction between right and wrong, let loose the 
worst propensities of the human heart, and aban- 
don men to passion; that is, to the savage and 
brutal part of their nature. Sovereigns may have 
obfirerved that oppression leads to resistance ; that 
public discontent will at last find a vent ; and that 
those thrones only are, stable which rest upon jus- 
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ttce mnd public opinion. They may mIsohafVt 
learned that partition treaties^ the oppreyaion of 
weaker states, and the barter of provinces and 
nations like fields and herds, howsoever easy 
in practice, are not always safe in their con<«. 
sequences; and that examples of rapacity and 
ambition are recorded precedents that jmtify 
retaliation. Both soverei^s and nations may 
have learnt, that the interest of the whole is the 
interest of each; that to be bribed away from the 
common cause, is to sacrifice even personal in- 
terest, and that partial security is to be found only 
in general union. Hence, perhaps, the cause of 
religion may be strengthened by the grand attack 
made upon it, and men may attach themselves 
more and more to principles which have always 
been followed with safety and never rejected with 
impunity. The interests of freedom may also be 
promoted by an explosion which, confounding 
together all the rights, both of the prince and of 
the people, terminated in military despotism. So« 
vereigns may be disposed to redress gprievances, 
and improve the constitutions of their respective 
states, because they musthave perceived that an 
oppressed and discontented populace is indifferent 
to the interests of their country, savage towards 
their g overn or s , and tame and submissive to an 
invader. We may, therefore, hope that this tre- 
nuendoM lesson, the most awful on record since 
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the fall of tbe Roman empire, has not baen given 
in vain, and that the nationis of Eqrope restored 
to the holy principles and moral habits of their 
ancestors, will unite in x>ne vast commonvirealth, 
and vie virith each other, not in extent of territory, 
nor in numerous armies, but in freedom and 
industry, in commerce and population, in all the 
virtues, and all the arts of religious and civilized 
beings* 

Among other blessings easily attainable in 
themselves, and, at the present moment, insepa- 
rable from the happiness of mankind, we may 
confidently hope, that justice will be done to two 
nations, both unfortunate, and both, for different 
reasons, dear to Europe — I mean Poland and 
Italy. The Poles are a generous and high- 
spirited nation; they have seldom passed their 
limits for niotives of invasion or plunder; for 
Bges they defended the borders of Christendom 
against the Mahometan despot; and to their 
generous exertions under the gallant Sobieshi, 
Vienna owes its existence*. Why should not 
this nation be allowed to possess its honorable 
nanie? Why should not its territory remain 
inviolate as a trophy over the infidels from whose 



♦ The Poles defeated the Turks, with dreadful slaughter, 
under the walls of Vienna, and obliged them to raise tht 
siege of that city. This event took place An. 1688. 
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grasp their valor rescued it, and> at the sapae 
time, as an acknowledgment of their services 
and their achievements in the common cause ? 

The Italians have been our instructors in the 
•sciences, and our masters in the arts ; their coun- 
try is the garden, the glory of ^ Europe : it is an 
inheritance derived from the ,noblest race that 
ever acted a part on this globe : its history, its 
geography, its literature, are connected with 
every idea, every feeling, of the liberal and the 
enlightened individual, and are interwoven with 
the records of every civilized nation. Why not 
leave it in honorable independence, as the great 
parent of the Christian world, the benefactress 
of a thousand tribes and of a thousand genera- 
tions? Such reasons, I am aware, have little 
influence on the cabinets of sovereigns, and may 
be pressed in vain on the attention of plenipoten- 
tiaries* Yet the allied sovereigns who have 
given such unparalleled example of moderation 
and forbearance towards a most guilty nation, 
cannot close their ears to the claims of an inno- 
cent and injured people. Poland oppressed and 
subjugated, will add little to the security, the 
greatness, or the glory of Kussia ; nor can the 
Venetian territories, torn from Itsjian sway in 
8pite of nature, be necessary to the welfare of 
Austria^ While> if the Emperor pf Russia would 
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comply with the dictates of his mag^ftniihityi 
and give Poland a king of his own blood, and 
with him bestow upon it independence) he 
would not only acquire more glory, but give 
more stability to his throne, and more security 
to his own person, than by the conquest of fifty 
provinces, and the enrolment of fifty regiments. 
If, in the same manner, the Emperor of Austria 
(for still, it seems, he prefers thai provincial title 
to a more glorious and imperial appellation) 
would annex the Venetian states to the Milanese, 
and make over that noble province to one of the 
archdukes, his brothers, and to his heirs, he 
would engage for ever the affections of a brave 
people, ^nd protect his empire on that side by 
an impregnable rampart. The empires of Russia 
and of Austria are already too e^ittensive and tOo 
unwieldy; the distant provinces of both are il! 
peopled, ill cultivated, and inditferently govern^ 
ed. To give to these provinces their ftill share 
of prosperity is the duty of their respective 
governments ; in the discharge of this doty, they 
will find employment for all their activity and all 
their vigilance ; and its success will give them 
ah accession of power and glory sufficient to sate 
'3ie utmost cravings of human ambition. 

tn fine, let the Cmperpr of Austria reeolteet 
tliat it is in his power to give happiness to tii«t 
2 
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country to which his family is» indebted for its 
rigiaal importance, its iBirst step to greatnesSt 
its imperial titles, its regal honors, and all its 
consequent fame and protracted prosperity : 
that, while he recals to mind these particular 
claims upon his justice, he may also remember 
what every sovereign in Europe owes to that 
country which is to Europe the Ibuntain-bead of 
law and legislati^m, of the discipline cif war, of 
the arts of peace, of the charms of literature, of 
the blessings of religion. Cc^ita t« missum 9d 
ordinandnm statum, libemrum civitatum, id est, 
ad homines maxime liberos, qui. jus a nature 
datum virtttte, meritis, religione tenuerunt « . . 
Reverere glortam veterem, et banc ipram senec- 
lutem, qine in h<»iftine venerabilia, in urbibus 
sacra. Sit apud le honor antiquitati, »t ingen* 
tibus factis^ sit fabolis quoque* Nihil ex cuJQS« 
quam dignitate, nihil ex libertate . . decerpseris 

His reliquam umbram, et residuum 

libertatis nomen eripere durum, feitun, barba-^ 
rumque est. 

FZw. Lib. viii- Ep. 24. 
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Eoctraci from the Abbe Barthelemif referred to in 
Vol 4—Paffe 356. 

** Le hasard m'inspira Tid^e da \oyage 
£C Anacharsis. J'^tois en Italic en 1755^ moins 
attentif ^ T^tat actuel des villes qae je parconrois, 
qu'k leur ancienne splendeur. Je remontois na- 
turellement anx si^cles ou elles se disputoient la 
gloire de fixer dans leur sein les sciences et les 
arts J et je pensois que la relation d'un voyage en- 
trepris dans ce pays vers le temps de L6on X, 
et prolong^ pendant un certain nombre d'ann^es, 
• pr6s^iteroit un des plus int^r^ssans et des plus 
utiles spectacles pour I'bistoire de I'esprit humain. 
' On peut s'en convaincre par cette esquisse 16g^re. 
Un franyais passe les Alpes: il voit ^ Pavie 
Ji&rome Cardan, qui a 6crit sur presque tons les 
sujetsy et dont les ouvrages contiennent dix 
volumes in folio. A Parme, il voit le Corrfege 
peignant k fresque le dome de la cath6drale; k 
Mantoue, le comte Balthazar Castillon, auteur 
de Texcellent ouvrage intitulfe : Le Cpurtisan, II 
Cortigiano ; k Y^rone, Fracastor, m&decin, phi- 
losopher astroBome, math^maticien, litterateur, 
cosmographe, c41^bre sous tousles rapports, mais 

3 
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stir-tout comma podte ; car la plupart des 6cr^^ 
vains cherchoient alors a se distinguer dans tous 
les genres, et c'est ce qui doit arriver lorsque les 
lettres s^introduisent dans un pays. A Padoue^ il 
assiste aux le9ons de Philippe Dfece, professenr en 
droit, renomm6 par la superiority de ses talens et 
de ses lumi^res : cette ville 6toit dans la d^pend- 
ance de Venise. Louis XII, s'6tant empar^ dii 
Milanez, voulut en illustrer la capitale, en y 6ta- 
blissant D^ce ; il le fit demander a la r^publique 
qui le refusa long-teraps. Les negoci^tions con- 
tinu^rent, et Ton vit le moment bii. ces deux puis- 
sances alloient en venir aux mains pour la pos- 
session d'un jurisconsulte. 

" Notre voyageur voit a Venise Daniel Bar- 
baro^ h^ritier d'un nom tr^s-beureux pour les 
lettres, et dont il a soutenu T^clat par des com- 
mentaires sur la rh^torique d'Aristote, par une 
traduction de Vitruve, par un trait6 sur la Per- 
spective; Paul Manuce, qui exer^a rimprimerie^ 
et qui cultiva les lettres avec le meme succ^s que 
son p6re. Aide Manuce. II trouve chez Paul 
toutes les Editions ^des anciens auteurs grecs et 
latins, nouvellement sorties des plus fameuses 
presses d'ltalie, entr'autres celle de Cic6ron en 
quatre volumes in-foliOf publi6e a Milan en 
1499, et le Psautier en quatre langues, h6breu, 
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grte^ chald^en et mmbe, imprimi k G^ne9 en 
16 16, 

^' II voit k Ferrare^ T Arioste : k Bologne, hix, 
cents ^coliers assidos aux legons de. jurisprudence 
que donnoit le professeur Ricini, et de ce nombre, 
Alciat qui, bientSt apr^s, en rassembla huit cents, 
et qui effa^a la gloire de Barthole et d*Accurse: 
^Florence, Machiavel, lesbistoriensGuichardiu 
et Paul Jove, une universite florissante, et cettc 
maison de Medicis, auparavant born^e aux op^*- 
rations du commerce, alors souveraine et alliee 
k plusieurs maisons royales; qui montra de 
grandes vertus dans son premier 6tat, de grands 
vices dans le second, et qui fut toujours c^lebre, 
parce qu*elle s*int6ressa toujours aux lettres et 
aux arts.: k Sienne, Mathiole travaillant k son 
Commentaire sur Dioscoride : k Rome, Micbel- 
Ange 61evant la coupole de Saint*Pierre, RapfiaSl 
peignant les galeries du Vatican, Sadolet et 
Bembe, depuis cardinaux, remplissant alors 
aupr^s de L^on X la place de secretaires; le 
Trissin donnant la premiere representation de sa 
Sopbonisbe, premiere trag^die compos^e par un 
piodemeji B^roald, bibliotb^caire du Vatican, 
s'occopant k publier les Annales de Tacite qu*on 
venoit de dfecouvrir en Westphalie, et que L^on 
X avoit acquises pour la somme de cinq cents 
^ucats d'or ; le meme pape proposant des places 
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aux savans de toates les nations, qui yiendroient 
resider dans ses ^tats, et des recompenses distin*- 
gu^es h ceux qui lui apporteroient de» manuserits 
inconnus. 

" A Naples, il trouve Tal6sio travaillant Jl re- 
prod aire le syst^me de Farm^nide, et qui,suivant 
Bacon, futle pre&ier restaurateur de la philoso- 
phie: il trouve aussi ce Jordan Bruno, que la 
nature sembloit avoir choisi pour son interpr^te, 
mais k qui, en lui donnant un tr^s-besii g^nie, 
elle refusa le talent de se gouverner. 

" JusquMci notre voyageur s*est born^e h tra- 
verser rapidement Tltalie, d'une extr^mil^ k 
Tautre; marcbant toujours entre des prodiges. 
je veux dire, entre de grands monumens et de 
grands homines, toujours saisi d'une admiration 
qui croissoit a chaque instant. Des semblables 
objets frapperont par-tout ses regards, lorsqu'il 
maltipliera ses courses: de-1^, quelle moisson de 
d6convertes, et quelle source de reflexions sur 
Toriginedes lumi^res qui ont ^claird TEurope! 
Je md contente d'lndiquer ces recbercbes ; cepen- 
dant inon sujet m*entraine, et exige encore quel- 
^pMs d^veloppemens. 

" Dans les V* et VI* si^cles de V^ve cbretienoei 
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I'ltalie fut sabjugu6e par les H^rules, les Goths, 
les Ostrogoths et d'autres peaples jusqu'alors in* 
connus; dans le XY^* elle le fut, sous des aus- 
pices plus favorableSy par le g6nie et par les talens. 
lis y furent appel^s^ ou du moins accueillis par 
les maisons de M6dicis, d'Este, d' CJrbin, de Gron- 
zague, par les plus petits souverains, par les di- 
verges r6publiques : par-tout de grands hommes, 
les uns n6s dans le pays mSmey les autres attires 
des pays Strangers, moins par un vil int^ret que 
par des distinctions flatteuses; d'autres appel6s 
chez les nations voisines, pour y propager les 
lumi^res, poury veiller sur I'^ducation delajeu- 
nesse, ou sur la sant6 des souverains. 

^ 

*' Par-tout s'organisoient des universit^s, des 
colleges/ des imprimeries pour toutes sortes de 
langues et de sciences, des biblioth^ques sans 
cesse enrichies des ouvrages • qu'on y publioit, et 
des manuscrits nouvellement apport6s des pays 
oh I'ignorance avoit conserv6 son empire. Les 
academies se multipliferent tellement, qu'^Ferrare 
on en comptoit dix k douze, k Bologne environ 
quatorze, k Sienne seize. Elles avoient pour 
objet les sciences, les belles-lettres, les langues, 
rhistoire, les arts. Dans deux de ces academies, 
dont I'une 6toit sp4cialement d6vou6e k Platon^ 
et I'autre a son disciple Aristote, 6toient discut6es 
les opinions de Tancienne philosophie, et pre- 
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sent^es celles de la pbilosophie moderne. A. 
Bologne, aiosi qa'^ YeDise, une de ces soci6t6s 
veilloit sur rimprimerie, sar la beauts du papier, 
lafonte dei^ caract^res, la correction des 6preuves, 
et sur tout ce qui pouvoit contribuer k la per- 
fection des Editions nouvelles. 

• *' L'ltalie etoit alors le pays oii les lettres 
avoient fait et faisoient tons les jours le plus de 
progr^s. Ces progr^s etoient FeflFet de F^mula- 
tion entre les divers gouyernemens qui la parta- 
geainty et de la nature du climat. Dans chaque 
Etaty les capitalesy etmSme des villesmoins con- 
siderables, Etoient extr&mement avides d'instruc- 
tion et de gloire : elles offroiant presque toutes 
aux astronomes des observatoires, aux anato- 
mistes des amphitheatres, aux naturalistes des 
jardins de plantes, k tous les gens de lettres des 
collections de litres, de in^dailles et de monumens 
antiques ; k tous les genres de connoissances, des 
marques 6clatantes de consideration, de recon* 
noissance et de respect. 

** Quant au climat, il n'est pas rare de trouver 
dans cette contr6e des imaginations actives et 
f&condes, des esprits justes, profonds, propres k 
concevoir des grandes entreprises, capables de les 
m^diter long-temps, etincapables deles abandon- 
ner quand ils les ont bien con^ues. C'est k ces 
avantages et k ces qualit6s r^unies, que Tltalie 
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dot cette mane de lami^res et de taleiui qui^ en 
quelques anuses, T^leva si fort au-dessus des 
autres contr6es de rfiurope* 

^< J'ai plac4 TAr&oste sous le pontificat de L6od 
X ; j'aurois pu mettrey parmi les contemporains 
de ce po^te, Pfetrarque, quoiqa'il ait v6cu enviroiv 
cent einquante ans avant lui, et le Tasse qui 
Tiaqait onze ans apr^ : le premier, paree que ce 
ne fut que sous L6on X que ses poesies ttaliennes^ 
oubli6es presque d^s leur naissance, furent goU- 
t^es et obtinrent quantity d^^itions et de cooi^ 
meutaires; le Tasse^ parce qu'il s'^toit form^ en 
grande partie sur TAiioste. C'est ainsi qu'on 
donne le nom du Nil aux sources et aux embou* 
chures de ee fleuve. Tons les genres de po^sie 
furent alors cultiv^s et laiss^rent dei^ modules* 
Outre r Arioste, on peut citer, pour la po^ie ita«» 
lienne, Bernard Tasse, p^re du c^l(^re Torquay 
Hercule Bentivoglio, Annibal Caro, Berpi; 
pour la po6sie latane, Sannazar, Politien, Vida^ 
B^roald; et paroii ceux qui, sans 4tre d^cid^- 
meat pontes, faisoient des vers, on peut compter 
L6on X, Maehiavel, Micbel«Ange, Benvenuto 
Cellini qui excella dans la sculpture, rori%vrerie 
et la gravure. . . 

" Les progr^s de Tarchitecture dans ce si^de 
sont attest^s, d*un c6t^, par les ouvrages de Serlio, 
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4e Vignole et de Pallade, uosi fue par ostti 
fottle de comm^Dtaires qui parunent sat le traits 
deVitruve; d'un autre cdt6, par les Edifices pub- 
lics et particuliers construits alors, et qui sub** 
sistetit encore. 

** A regard de la peinture, j*ai fait mention 
de Michel-Angei de Raphael, du Corr6ge; 11 
faut leur joindre Jules^Romaiut le Titien, Andr6 
del Sarte qui vivoient dans le ni^me temps, et 
cette quantity de g4nies form^ par leurs lecooS 
ou par leurs ouvrages* 

<' Tons les jours il paroissoit de nouveaux 
Merits sur les syst^mes de Platon, d*Aristote et 
des anciens philosophes. Des critiques obstin^s^ 
tels que GiraldttS, Panvinius, Sigonius, travail- 
loieut sur les antiquit^s romaines, et presque 
toutes les viUes rassembloient leurs annales. 
Tandis que, pour connottre <dans toute s^ou ^tendue 
rhistoire de Thomme, quelques ^crivains remon^ 
toient aux nations les plus anciennes, des voya« 
geurs intr6pides s'exposoient aux plus grands 
dangers, pour d^couvrir les nations ^loigo6es et 
inconnues, dont on ne faisoit que soup^onner TeX'' 
i$tence« Les noms de Christopbe Colomb g^nois, 
d^Am^ric-Yespuce de Florence, de Sebastian 
Cabot de Venise, d^corent cette derni^re liste, 
bientdt grossie par les noms de piusieurs autres 
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itaiiensy dontlesrelationisfarentiiis^r^eSy peude 
temps apr^s, dans la collection de Ramusio^ leur 
compatriote. 

** La prise de Constantinople par les Turcs, 
en 1453, et les Iib6ralit6s de L6on X, firent re- 
finer en Italie quantity de Grecs qui apportferent 
avec eux tons les livres 616mentaires relatifs anx 
math^matiques. On s'empressa d'6tudier leur 
langue; leurs livres furent imprimis, traduits, 
expliqu^Sy et le goAt de la g'6oni6trie devint g6- 
n6raL Plusieurs lui consaeroient tons leurs mo- 
inens; tels fhrent Commandin, Tartaglia: d'au- 
tres .Fassocioient k leurs premiers travaux; tel 
fut Maurolico de Messine, qui publia difi^6rens 
ouvrages sur rarithm^tique, les m6caniques, Fas- 
tronomie, I'optique, la mlisique, Thistoire de 
Sicile, la grammaire, la vie de quelqiies saints, 
le martyrologe romain, sans n6gliger la po6sie 
italienne : tel fut aussi Augustin Nifo, professeur 
de philosophie k Rome sous L6on X, qui 6crivit 
sur Fastronomie, la m6decine, la politique, la 
morale, la rh^torique, et sur plusieurs autres 
sujets. 

" Kanatomie fut enrichie par les observations 
de Fallope de Mod^ne, d" Aquapendente son dis 
ciple, de Bolognini de Padoue, de Vigo de 
G^nes, etc. 
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** Aldrdvatidide Bolo^e, apr^ avoir^ pendadt 
qQieirsmte4)uit ans, profej;s4 la botaaique et la 
philosophie dans Tuniversit^ de cette ville, laissa 
tin Cours d'kistoire natiirelle en dix-sept vplames 
in-folio. Farmi cette immense 'quantity d'ouv- 
rages qui parurent alors, je n'ai pas fait mention 
de ceux qui avoient sp^cialement poitr object la 
tb^ologie ou la jurisprudence^ p^rce quMls sont 
connus de ceux qui cultivent ces sciences, et quMls 
int^ressent peu ceux k qui elles sont 6trang^res; 
A r6gard des autres classes, je n'ai cit6 que 
quelques exemplespris^ pourainsi dire, au hasard* 
Ik suffiront pour montrer les difi%rens genres de 
litt6ratqre doat on aimoit k s'occuper, et les dif- 
f6rens moy ens qu'on employ oit pour 6tendr6 et 
multiplier nos copnoinsances. 

'' Les progr^s d«s arts favorisoient le go^t des 
speetaeles et da la magnificence. L'6tude de 
rhistoire et des monumens des Grecs et des Ro^ 
mains inspiroit des id^es de d6cenCe, d'ensemble 
et de perfection qu'on n'ayoit4)oint eues jusqu'- 
al^rs. Julien de M^dieis, fr^re de L6on X^ 
ayant kik proclam^^ citoyen romain, cette procla- 
oaationfut accoimpi^n6e dejeux publics; et suir 
un vaste th6^re construit expr^s dans la place dii 
Capitole, .on repr^senta pendant deux jours une 
comedie de Plaute, doot la musique et Fappftreil 
e^ti'aordinaire excit^rent ^adtniration generate* 

VOL. TV. G Or 
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Le pb]^> <|tti tt\A ea cette eeeasiott devoir eon- 
vtertir en uty acte d^ bienfaisance ce qui »'^tait 
4qa'an acte de justice, dimiaua qaelquefi^^uns des 
impdtij et le peofile^ qui prit cet aicte de justice 
poor un acte de bienfaisafice, lui .^leva une 
btatue; 

<< Un observateur qui ve^roit tout-k-coup la 
naluf^ laisser ^chapper tant de seoretB, la philoBo- 
pbie taut de v^t^s, rindUstrietant de nouveljes 
pratiques, dans le temps m^aie^qu'on ^gmitoit a 
Fancien monde un monde nouveau, croiroit as-r 
atstejr %l la massance d*«tti Rouveao genre humain: 
mais la snrprise qui lui causeMient toutes ces 
merveilks, diminue)roit aussitAt qu'd vencoit le 
teirite et les talens luttont avee avantagB centre 
les titres les plus respecfefes, les MVaas cA i^ gpena 
de lettres admis it la pourpre romaine, aux con« 
seils des rois, Mx places les^hm importente^ da 
gouvernement, 4 tons les honneuis^- k feMiles \w 
digldit^d. 

•^ Poui- jet^f tih newrel itit^r^t surie Veyage 
^ue je Itie ptopos6is de tt^crfve, il suffireit^^ajeuiw 
^ cette feifiulation de g-leire qui ^latoit de toutes 
]patts, touteid les tAbei 'Aemieiljes *qae iaisoit 6c^re 
cette l&tonYiSihte r6vol<ili6«i, et tecis ces Tnourettieti^ 
qui ^git(^ient ^ots les nations de TEdrope, et tons 
cei rapports avec Tancienne Kome, qui revien- 
nent sans cessc k Tesprit, et toutce que le present 
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annongoit pour ravenir] car enfin, le si^cle de 
•L6on X fat Taordra de i$«tix qui le suivirent, et 
plasienrs glinies qui out brill6 dans les XYII® et 
XYIIP slides cbez les difF6rentes nations, dou 
vent one g^nde partie de leur gloire k ceuxf^xe 
Vltalie prcniuisit dans les deux sidles pr6c4deiii«' 
Ce Rujet ine pr6sentoit des tableaux si riches^ si 
varies et si instructifsi que j^eos d^abord Tambitien 
de le traiip*: mais je m'ap^r^us ensuite qu'il exu 
getoit de ma part un nQuvanu genre d'6tudes j 
et me rappelant quUin voyage en Gr^ce.vers 1^ 
temps dt milippe» pi^re d' Alexandre, sans m» 
di^touraer de mes trav W9; ordjoaires^ me founiirQit 
le moifeo de reofernier dans m espace circoyisprit 
ce que Thistoife grecqne nous gffre de fim in* 
tfivessant, et miemfliiitA de details cpncernafit let 
sciences, les arts, la religion, 1^ m<99urs» le^ 
u^a^^, eto- dont rbistdire ne se charge point, jfs 
saisis cette id6e, et, apr^s TavQir long-ta»ps 1116- 
dit§e, je commen^ i VejJU^sd^ en 1757» h \ 
ret«)ttr4^talie-*' 
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iNDfiX. 



The larger Moman numerale refer to thewflumee; and ttie' 
Arabic figures refer to the pages of ike four volumes^ 



Ueademy della Crusca, notice of. III. 408. 
t£eeasnmodatiom in Italy, remarks on,* I. Pl^ I>. 47 « 4dy 49. 
tdddUon's Letter from Italy quoted, I. 273, 309. His opinion 

as to the site of Virgil's tomb, etamined, 11*^ 368, 369. His ' 

conjecture as to the supposed site of AmsanctuM^ disproTed* 

I. 332. Character of his Dialogues on Medals, Fr. D. 12. 

General character of his Tr^yels in ItfUy, 88».9d9 30. 
Addua^ river, notice of, I. .237. 
utfi%^,mer, villages on the banks df^4« IO69 107« Course ^^f, 

112. 
Adrian^ see Hadrian. ^ 

Agnano, lago d% description of, II, 380, 381* 
Agriculture^ professorships of, established at Paduji and £din« 

btirgb) I* 156. 
Agrippina^ supposed tomb of, near Baiae, II. 411. 
Mba'L(^^^ Site of^ aslJertahied', IL 2^. - - 
Albdn Jfount, described, II. 253, 254. Temple of Jupiter La- 

tiaris on it, 273. The scene of the six laiit- books of the - 

JEneid, 274, 275. 

, lake, account of, II. 266. 

Albanot town of, described, II. 255. 

Alburnus, mouiit^ III. 89, 90. 

Aldus Manutiiis, eulogium on, I. 165, 166. 

Alfonso of Este, encomium on, I. 250, 251. 

Alpsy defiles of, described, I. 83, 86, 87, 93, 97, 109, IIO4 

Altars f in churches^ whether they should be ornamented^ II. 

190, note. 
Amasenus, handsome bridge over, II. 301. Classical inscription 

on it, 301. Present appearance of, 301. 
.^m5rtf>, castle of, described, I. 91, 92. 
Ambrose^ St. character and tomb of, IV. 25, 26. 
Ambrosian Library at Milan, ly. 28. 
Amphitheatre of Verona, described^ I. 112, 113. Cctrious exhi-» 



bitien in, 114, 115. Remarks on the ancient anipfaitbeah%f, 
lY. 364. And on t)ie yarious exhibitions there, 426, 429» 
note. 
*4msanetu9y valley of, conjectures on its sitaati]Dn« I. 338, SS3. 
AmyeiaSf canal' of, why formed, II. 323. 

•dneana^ temple of Venus at, I. 291. Ancient state of, iHi. 
Noble mole, 292) 293. Triumphal arch, 293. Cathedral, 295. 
Other churches, 296^ Present appearance,. 297. 
Af^elo (Castel S.) described, II. 18, 19. 

■ ■ (Michael), critique 'on his Last Judgment, 11. 44, 48. 
l)efects of his afchttectural style. III. 224, 225. 
Anio^ riyer, course of, described, II. 229. Its waterfalls, 289, 
. 230. 

Antinm, ancient and present state of, II. 276. 
Antony (St.) churel) of^ at Padua, described, L 148. 
Ansmr, ancient site of, II. 304. - 

Apennines^ passage of, described, I. 310, 311. Poetical de- 
scriptions of, 313, 314. Instrnctions for passing them, 316, 
317. 
AponOy warm fountains and baths of, I. 185, 186. Celebriited 

by Ciandian, 1. 185, note. 
ApuleiuSy quoted, IV. 55. 
AqueduetSy of. Rome, described, II. 8. 111.172,173. Of €»- 

serta, III. 58. 
' Arcadian academy, instttation and design of, II. 200. 
^rc* of Constantme, I. 377./ " 

Arckiteoture of Italy, necessary to.be known by trayellers, I. 
Pr. D. 13. Best works on this subject, ibid. 14, 15. Ob- 
• seryations oi^ the architecture of modern Rome, III. 214, 
215. Account of the fi ye eras of its architecture, 216, 229. 
General remarks on them, 223, 224. Comparison between 
the Roman and Gothic architecture, IV. 13, 14. 
Arenas of the ancient amphitheatres, construction of, IV. 426. 
Notice of the wonderful exhibitions there, 426, 429, notes. ■ 
u^rezao, ancient and modern state of. III. 326, 327. 
Ariminum. See Rimini. ' ' 

Ariosto, born in the territory of Roggio, I.'2i«. • 

-, quoted or illustrated, I. 256, 838. ' 

Ame^y riyer, scenery of, III. 328, 329. See Fdl d*Amo. 
Aronuy town of, its situation, IV. 80, 81. Statue of St Charles 

Borromed there, 80. 
Arpaia, the ancient Candinm^ defiles of, described, III. 70, 71, 
' 72, 78. 
ArquatOy yillage of, I. 187. Tomb and yilla of Petrarch there, 

189, 190. 
Airtenal at Veiitee, described, L 173, 174. 
Arts, communicated to the world from Rome, I. 349, 350. 
AtdrMOtai, ttecowit of the bsftCle^betWeen, and the Romans, 11- 
histrat^, t. 288. The site of Monte Asdrubale, ascertained, 

Assassination, remarks on, in Italy, IV. 329, 830. Not fre- 
quent among the Ndspolitans, III; 143. 



jImM. tbft 9mckai AtiM«iii, notice #fit ^U. $0t, A^c^ml of 
' at f rancit of AmIsi, 310, 3U. 

Jitronij formcriy the crater of a Tolcano, II. 384. Noir Cft^^- 
wt^iei into a roytl forjwt, a*#. 

^ttutat island of, a residence of Ctceifo'f, l|. S79. 

^imguaHn^ St. tufiipoiHBd tornb of, IIL j»l9. 

^O^BTtfNfif* Miomltel grck of, at Kimini, I. S34. K^lf. bridge 
orected by bim at liariii, 809. Ma^folcim of, 11. l^ 

Jusary river, course of. lU* 4$0. 

^»9Mii>,^aoted, 111.369. lY. 38.' 

Austria (Emperor of), reflecllio«s o« hit ipreaeat aifiMriM iBdl 
duties, IV. 4;iT, 438. 

ft^ven^ine Mot^U ancient and present state oU \- Sfil « S82. 
. ^vernui, lake, description of, U. 804. FictioBS of the andmiff 
concerning ii oxaAitned and tceoqnted for, 806t 8M, W%* 
DiTetted of it^ horrors by Augiu^s, 888. Anciciit iflmpltf 
pn ift fonther* banks* 899» 400. Orotto d«Ua SIbitta, 488k 
$9t90M^ attufttki^ ^f Ike ettj of tbe CimJiifiitaiii, 401 r 

Jlfte, beantifiil kaj of, IL 496v Ancient niifis on its baakc, 
iHd. Pat)is pf Nero, 407. temple- e camere di Fenert^ 408* 
409. Castle, 4IQ. Tomb f>f Affrippina, 411. The scene of 

I^roflijracy and cruelty under the sficces^# of Augustus, IIL 
^ vaotes of tbe present unwjiolosomeof»s of t& tovaand 
ftke9i4»iiW«. 
JH^tiBtm'if of St, Jobn lateral U. 117. 
gMrb0rian$t dcTasta^ions of, accounted for, I. 9^* 
fi^Hheitrntf^ Abb6, interesting Sketck of Travels in Haly , dttri^ig 

the age of Leo X. IV, 440, ei geq. 
fitihi, warm, of Apono, I. 18fl(. Of Garaftila, 885, 88t. Of 

Titus, 389,, 3190. Qf Dio^lestan, 898. Of Nero at fiaiss, II. 

407. Of ancient Kqmp* distioguisked by tbftir splendour, III, 

197, 198. Of Lucci}, 436, 437. 
Majf of Naples. dfs^riBtiop of its beauties, IL 8S8, 898« Of 

Baise, 406. Of Procida, 111. !,«. Qf Lugano. IV. 62^,48. . 
BeUagio, tiie probable site of one (rf* FUay^ yjlkw, 1V.-63* Itf 

ancient state, 54.. 
f^aem, la|(e, described, I. 199, 800, 805, 806. Sobje^ to audr 

den storms, 80S. 804. 
fftiedietine mooa^teries and order, nature pf Ibeir rule, IV. 8779 

§98.496. Vindication of tbeir cbarfctel:, 889, 88K RMpwka 

on tbe annibiUtiott of the ofder, 284, 885. 
Jh^eOeHan of the Pope, m w|«U man^et oonfarfed, U. #88, 

IT, 878. 
Sempeniwm, excursion tft, UL ^. AQcisiit kiatefff nnd prcr 

sent stole of. 75, 76. Triumpkal nrek of Trajan, 76. Catbe- 

dral, 77. ^Population, 78. Anciept inkablta^^ aknOst extet-. 

minated by tbe Romans, f 8. 
9$rnaTd^ Mount St. ^lacierf of, Vf. 49, 44. 



INDfiX. 

^i$h(»p*' 8€at9^ where placed, ia ancieul anil mcidera churches, 
II. 166, 167. 

Bloods supposed, of St Januarius and St Stephen, It 394^ 

Bocchetia, mountain of, described, lit 49T. lU ronuiatlc 
scenery, 498. 

Boetius, tomb of, at Pavia, lit 61 1. 

Bologna^ ancient state of, I. 257* Vicissitudes of, iHd. Present 
appearance of, 259. Cathedral, ibid. Church of St. Petror 
nius, ilnd. Splendid portico, leading to the church of tb^ 
Blessed Virgin, 260. Her chMfch described, ^M«r. Noble pa* 
laces, 262. The Clementine academy founded, 263* Us ex- 
cellent plan, 2jS4. Public library, ibid. The Institute fouitded 
by Count Marsigli, 265. Enriched by subsequent benefactors, 
«66. University, ibid. Other literary establishmonis, 267. 
Bad taste of the fountain in the great square, 268. 

Btfh^no, notice 9U I- 100. 

Bonamico, verses of, on the deserted villas of Rome, III. 223. 

B^rghas^ (Prince) villa and gardens of, described, )!. 209»2p$. 
its gardens liberally open to the public, 208. 

Borromeo, St Charles, tomb of, IV. 16. Sanctity of his chjj- 
racter and example, 17. Benevctient institutions, 19- Pri- 
.vate virtues, ibid. Numerous charities founded by him, lii^' 
Death, 20, note. Statue of him al Ajrooa, SI. 

, Cardinal Federigo, fojinded the Aq^brosian^Libraryy 
IV. 28. 

Borrominiy architectural defects introduced by. III. 224. 

BoMsueit character of, IV. 230. 

Brenner^ an Alpine mountain, described* t 93. 

BrenU% river, appeargacef of i^ tn^uMt I* 1^9, 

Brestinoney notice of, I. 99. 

Bridget over the Tiber, I. 401, 11. 29* 

BuU^ the Farnesc, describea, U. 365< 

BmU-h^iiing in the amphitheajtre of Verona, I. 114, Ud. 

Bno9ap4url€9 effects of hirgpverunient (a jt/ome, J. 42#> ^^7. 

Burial-ground of the hospital dell Sma* Annunciata, excellent 
situation and plan of, II. 347, 348. 

Burning in 'vhqrches, reiaarks on the impropriety (>f, II. 343ft 
349. 



Caduttt delle Marmore, a noble waterfall in the vicinity of Terni, 

4efcrihed, I. 327,331. 
Cascuban wine, remarks on, II. 323, 324. 
CWtar, pMsa^ of, ovei' the Rubicon, ascerUined, I. 279* . j[^is 

appearance before Arlminum described, 282, 283* 
Catttf €e9%im, tomb of, descrifceil, I- 382. 
CmmnLldoliy road to, described, HI 386. Despription of the 

jibbev and hermiUgcs, 387, 388. By whom founded, 389. 

Number of monks iu the abbey, and their rule, 391. 
Cavtpagna di ffvma^ present ^jippearanc^ of, I. ^^0. Observa- 



tioiis on its nnbealthinesg and the caufes of its Insaldbrtty, 
both ill ancient and modern times. III. 249, 264, 265. 

Campanin^ entrance of, described, II. SIT, 318. Its beautiful 
- ajipearance, IIL 146, 149. 

Campus Jifartiusy and its edifijces, described, I. 398, 399. 

Canal of Amycias, why formed by Nero, II. 323. 

Cane, grotto del, II. 382. 

Cappella Paolina at Rome, II. 43. Cappella Sistina, 44, 47. 

CapU&l, view from, described, I. 356, 35T. Historical aceoiiat 
of, 362, 863. Noble edifices formerly on it, 363* 364. Mo- 
dern buildings erected on it, 366, 367. Its present appear* 
aiice,'367, 368. Museum Capitoiinum, 368. Church and 
convent of Jra CcbUs, 369, 370. 

Ciipua, ancient history of, III. 147, 148. Account of the mo- 
dern town of, 149. 

Curacallay baths of, described, I. 385, 386. Circns of, II. SIS, 
214. 

CardmaiSt how nominated, lY. 395. Power and influence of the 
coU)Dge of cardinals, 894, 395. The Pope elected by them,S96« 

Caserta, aqueduct and palace of, described. III* 58, 59. 

Castration of boys, disgraceful custom of, continued, II. 3S4. 

datacoinhs of Rome, account of, II. 90, 91 ,92, 93, 94, 95. 

Cattolica, origin of its name, I. 284. 

Catullus i quoted or illustrated, I. 99, 202, 236, 237. 

— — — — , grotto of, at Sirmione, I. 202. 

Caudlum. See Arpaia. 

Cava^ town of, its origin and present state, III. 83, ^4* 

Cecilia Metella, mausoleum of, II. 214, 215. 

Cemetery 9 an ancient Jewish 6ne> discovered at Rome, II. 91, 
ngte, 

Cennis, mount, description of its ascent, IV. 119, 123. Convent 
erected for the benefit of travellers, 119, 120. The supposed 
spot, whence Annibal pointed out Italy to his army, 122. 
His conduct compared with tfaait of modern invaders, 128, 
124. 

CesenL, present state of, I. 273. 

Oiaracter, national, of the Italians, account of^ lY. 991, fl 9eq> 

Charitable Institutions, number of, in Italy, lY. 249, 255. 

Chasiity, cultivated by the northern nations. III. 130. 

Chaunt of the Roman church, remarks on, II. 172, 173. 

CMaravalle, abbey of, its situation and history. III. 513, 514. 

Chiusa, the ancient Clusium, I. 99. Account of, and of its for^ 
' tifications, tfrtU 99. 

Christianity J mild influence of, on the mountaineers of the Alps, 
L 97, 98. 

ChrysoHomj St. John, ^lo^uent allusion of, to the tpmbs of the 
apostles, II. 140, note. 

Church fif Berne, service of. See Pontifical Service. Differences 
between this church and the church of England/IY. 272, 274. 

Church of St. Giusiina, at Padua, described, I. 148. Of St. An- 
tony, ibid. Of St. Mark at Yenice, 167, 169. Other churches 
at Yenice, 175. Of St. Stephano in rotondo, at Rome, I. 387. 



IND£X* 

Of the'CftHhusuins on the Esquiline HilIvSOS. General iB* 
marki on the Roman churches, II. 69, 76* Description of 
the (;]^urch of St. C4emeni, 77. Df S. Pietro in Yineoli, 79,. 80. 
Of S. Martino and S. Sil^estro, 80, 81. Of St. Andrea ia 
Monte Cavallo, 82. Of St. Cecilia in Trastavere, 83. Of & 
Pietro in Montorio, 84. Of Santa Maria in Trastayere, 85* 
Of S. S. Grisogono, Giovanni e Paulo, and Gregorio Ma^o, 
86, 87. Of St. Onpfrio, 88. Of S. Sebastiano, 89. Madonna 
del Sole, 92, 95. Santa Maria Egiziaca, 96. St. Lorenzo in 
Miranda, 97. 100. Pantheon, or Piazza del Rotondo, 100» 
108. Basiiica^or Church of S. Lorenzo, 105, 106. Santa 
Maria Mas^giore, 108, 112. Basilica Lateranensis, or Church 
of the Lateran, 1 12, 118. Basilica di Santa Croce in Gierusa- 
lemma, 118. Basilica of St. Paul, 1 18, 119, 124. Of St. Peter, 
1^5, 163. (See' St. Peter). Suburban churches— Church of 
St. Urban, 218. Of St. Agnes, and St. Constantia, 220. Prin* 
cipai churches of Naples, 334. Santa Maria Maggiore, ibid* 
Santi Apostoli, 335. Of St. Paul, and St. Lorenzo, 336. 
Chapel of St. John. the Evangelist, 337. De Spirito Santo, 
ibid. Church del Parto, 340, 344. Remarks on the impro- 
priety of burying in churches, 348, 349, '352. -Churches of 
Florence, remarks on. III. 343^ Cathedral, church, 343, 346. 
Baptistery, 348. Church of St. Lorenzo, 349, 350. Other 
churches, 353, 356. Cathedral of Pisa, 445, 45^. Of Genoa, 

, 473,479. Cathedral of Milan, iV. 7, 2^. General observa- 
tions on the churches of Italy, I. Pr. D. 62, 6S. 

Cicero, reflections of, on the ruins of Corinth and other cities, 

I. 355, note. Viila of, near Alba, II. 258, 262. And in the 
island of Astura, 280.. His Formian Yijla and Tomb, 313, 
SI 4. Examination of the situations of his villas, Puteolanum 
et Cumanumy 39), 892. Supposed villa of, at Pompeii, III. 
48, 49. His tomb atGaieta, 152. Vindication of Cicero from 
the sneers of .Rousseau, 278, 279, note* 

quoted or illustrated, I. 355, 372, II. 280, lU. 147, 180, 

280, 281, 294, 412, 467. IV. 164, 165. 
CimbrU descendants of, now in Italy, I. 142. 
Cimmerian9, supposed abode of, II. 401, 402, 403.. 
Circua of Caracalla, 11.212,214. 

Civilization diffused through the w.orld from Rome, I. 344, 345. 
Civita Castellatuiy supposed to occupy the site of the s^ncient 

Veil, IlL 303. 
CUun'cat knowledge considered, as necessary to travellers in 

Italy, Pr. D. 4, 8. 
CteRiJidtfi., quoted oi* illustrated, I. 185, note, 237, 336,339, 379. 

IL 21 1. III. 99, note^ 200, 508. IV. 52, 59, 428, note. 
CZ^m^fil XIV. (Pope) account of the museum founded by him, 

II. 69, 60. 

Clergy, Italian, different classes of, their duties and qualifica- 
tions, IV. 272, et seq. 

Clitumnus, the source of, described by the younger Pliny, I. 318. 
Its present appearance, 319. Ancient temple on its banks 
dcBeribed, 321. r 



IVDIX. 

Cipoem^ or sewert of ancicat Riiiiie, deieri1>oi. III. If 0* < 

Cio4iu»y the scene of bis amfstiiation pmnted oot, II. 95§. 

CIlKverlvt, error of, detected, II. 2fl« 

Cmeubm^ mount, II. ^08. 309. 

CmlUn Meuni^ ruiBs on, 1. 98T. 

CBiUeum^ best mode of viewing to advanUge, I. STi, 376. Its 

present state described, 377. 
CoUegittie chmrckes, benefit of, IV. 57, 56. 
CoHegtwm iiC proprngamia Fide, noble design of, IV. 41 1 , 4)2. 
Celli Muganei, described, 1. 135. 
Colonng (Prince), estimable character of, II. 34, n^U. Deserip- 

ti.on of his palace, d3> 34, 35. 
C^Uu^, Roman, now remaining on the borders of TraasjlTania, 

I. 143. 
CBlumeUMy quoted or illustrated. III. 250, 252, n»U8, 
Com0, the ancient Comum,sitoatioo of, IV. 38. Statue of Pliny, 

ikid. Its cathedral and present state, 41, 42. Vilta of Pliny 

in its neighborhood, 44, 45. . Scenery of its lake described^ 

48, 55. Fertility of its surrounding territory, 56, 57. 
Cpnfratermitiety benevolent, at Naples, II. S54« 356. 
Cptuervmtprii, or schools of Naples, account of, II. 353, 354. 
CoruUHtiiUy arch of , 1 . 3t 7 . 
C9mf9fU9, utility of, vittdtcated, IV. 268, 1M0, 270. 
CVir«, ruins of, II. 300. 
CoumU of Trent, account dI^ I. 103. Suljects discussed at, 

104. Reviewof the charges against, J06, 106. 
Crem§na, Ticissitudes of, I. 232, 233. Present state of, 233^ 

Beautiful chapel of the primitive aaartyrs, 234. The native 

place of the poet Vida, 235, 236. 
Cumte, ancient history of, II. 426. Causes of its decline, iiiW. 

Present state of, 427. Royal forest there, 428. 
Cumean Sybil, grotto of, II. 423, 426. 



Dante^ epitaph oa, III. 341. Fruitless attempts of the Flereu^ 

tines to obtain his remains from Ravenna, ikid, 
B€fie% of the Alps, description of, 1. 33,, 86, M, 06, 109, lt(^; 

Of Caudium,lII. 70, 71. 
De LiHtf reflections of, on viewing Pppe's Villa, II. 976, «#!»» 
Delia Crutca Academy, account nt^ III. 408. 
BUmBy temple bf, on the Aventine mount, I. 381. Ber ffwr4 

and temple, aear Gensano, II. 267, 268. 
IHet irasy a funeral hymn, extract of, I. #8, npte, 
Dioelesiain, baths of, I. 393. 
iHenyeiU8 Periegeies, quoted, 1. 837, meie, 
Disponliensy with which persons ought to travel, eensidered, I. 

Pr.D. 21,27. 
Domo 4^099ola, iituation of, IV. 4»« 
Dress of the Roman clergy, different parts of, ezpfauned, II. 



]63» 184. jOf the Fr«iseb, remarfcy on its introdttctiim into 
Tario, IT» 10^ io^ General remarks on dress, I68^lt«. 
Purazz^lfiloge of Venice, aneedote Qf» III. 4t9. Ac<ottnt of the 
PurazzaPalace «| Geaoa, 410» 41 1 . 



£ 

EMees of aneleot Rome, destrored hv hostile fur j or hf 
Christian zeal, I. 40S — 406. And also by neglect of goTern- 
ment, 40B. Some preserTed by hein; conyerted iaio churtiies^ 
410. 

Egerias grotto of, II. SIT. Fountain of, £70. 

Elynan FieldB^ description of, H. 414, 415. 

EuniuB^ quoted or illastrated, II. 401. 

EnterfmmBiUs of the Italians, Tindicated, III. 41[6*«478. 

Epitaphs on Virgil, II. S67. On Dante, il. 182. 

ErupHom of Vesuvius, notice of, II. 830. III. 96-^81. Account 
of that, vhich overwhelmed Pompeii, 5$,6T. 

EsquUim: Hill, ancient and present state of, 1. 390-488. Car- 
Uiusian convent on, 898. 

E$te, house of, enlogium on the mnnlficeiice of its princes, 1. 850. 

Etrurimf reactions on entering. III. 908. Remarks <m the his- 
tory and arts of the ancient Etsurians, 888— 8t8. Remarks 
on the ancieiift Rtruscan iMiguage, 409—413. 

Euganean iffiltfs, Aettce of, h 185* 

«»>' ■ ■ " ■' soothsayer, 186. 



Faen%a, description of, L 870. 

Fm$uiat, or Fiesele, history and dencription of, III. 868—870. 

FaUrmmi Ager, description of, II. 819. Examination of the 

causes, which make its wine to be now in less request than it for- 
merly was, 820—324. 

Waiui (the ancient Fanum Forlunm) described, I. 286. 

Faruese, Alexander, epitaph on, I. 248. 

Ferdinand IF. King of Naples, account of his relarn to Naples, 
III. il 0. Extravagant | oy of his pee|4e, ikid. Anecdotes and 
character of him, 118, US* Kept in ignorance, 115. In- 
stances of his benevolence, 1 16, I IT. Eifecls of his govern* 
ment, 120. 

Fircr spontaneous, at Pietra Mala, III, 404. Remarks on it, 406. 

Flaminittit verses of, addressed to Mantua, 11 830, 281 . 

Florence J earlv history of. III. 331, 888. Struggles during it$ 
republican form of government, 333, 334—838. The title of 
duke usurped hy Alexander de Medicis, 340. Present state SLpfi 
appearanceoS» 841 , 348. Descriptions of its churches, 343. Ca- 
thedral, 843—346. Baptistery, 348^ Church of St. Lorenzo. 
849, 850. Laurentian library, 358. Other churches of FIo- 
rettce» 868— 356. Palaces, 858— 359. Descf iption pf the Flo> 
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f rentine gallery, 95^36^. And of itt eiurirbns, S66— 38^. 
Museam of Datoral history; 407. Academy deiia Crusca, 408. 
: State of Society thore, 426, note. #.*> 

Foligno (the ancient Fulginia) described, I. 318. 

Fondly town of, described, II. 307, 308. Its vale, why unhealthy, 
30*. 

Fontana Feliety description of, II. 11. Fontana di Trevi, 13. 

Forli (Forum Leiri), description of I. 271. 

ForUmpopoU {Forum Popilu) present state of, I. 271- 

Formias. See Mola. 

Forum of Rome described, II. 371. Allusions to it, 372. lU 
present state, 373, 374. Account of the forums of ancient 
Rome, III. 185—189. 

Fountains of modern Rome described, II. 8 — 14. 

Fracastoriu8y beautiful extract from, I. 210. 

Francis /. £roperor, death of, I. 89. Chapel and altar erected to 
his memory at Inspruck, 89. 

Francis I. King of France, honourable anecdote of, III. 514, 515. 

Francis (St.) of Assisi, account of. III. 310, 311. 

French^ depredations of, at Clfiusa, I. 110. At Verona, 12i6. At 
Padua, 148. At Venice, 174. Effects of their conduct on the 

. Venetians, ld4. Depredations of, at Parma, 246. Plundered 
the Vatican Library, II. 58. Causes of the superiority of 
French literature examined and accounted for, 360 — ^363. 
General conduct of, while at Rome, III. 239. Effects of their 
invasion, 241 — 247. Wanton depredations at Milan, IV. 29, 
30. Effects of their rayasion of Turin, 102, 103. Account of 
useful undertakings executed by them at Rome, IV. 424 — 
431. Mischiefs caused by them in Italy, 431, 432. Reflections 
on their expulsion from -Italy, 433, et seq. 

Frescatiy erected on the site of the ancient Tusculuro, II. 269. 
Modern town of, described, 264, 265. 

Furcm Caudinm^ or defile of Caudium, described, III. 70, 71 • 

^ Their supposed situation, according of Cluverius, 73, note*. 



Gaieta^ fortress of, II. 311. Present state of the town, 311. Its 
cathedral, ibid. Tomb of Mutius Plancus, 312. 

Gfiieta, bay of. III. 152. Tomb of Cicero there, ikid. 

GdOery of Florence, account of, , III. 369. Plundered by the 
French, 360. Architecture of it, 361. Paintings, 362. Sta- 
tues, 363. 

Garda, iagodi, described, I. 199, 200. . 

Gardens of Lucutlus, II 194. Of the king of Naples, 365. 

Genoa, harbour of, HI, 467. Interior of the city described, 468. 
Churches, 469. Palace of the family of Durazzo, 470, 471. 
Of the Doge, 472: Church di Carignano, 473, 474. Cathedral 
church 01 Si. Laurence, 478. Hospitals, ibiel. Instances of 
iSenoese benevplence, 479, 480. Fortifications of Genoa, 481 . 
Revolut^onv in bejt history, 482-^-485. Rivalry between Ge- 
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noa and Venice, 485, 4S6. Genoa, why attached to the French 

interest, 487. Remarks on the Genoese character, 488, 489. 
Gibbon's remark on the Roman churches, erroneous, II. 188. 
Cmttma (StO«.abbey and church of, described, 1. 147, 146. 
Government of Rome described, III. 2S6. Origin and progrest 

of the temporal sovereignty of the popes, S87 — ^238. £Sects 

4£ the Reformation on it, 238-^834. 
Gregorimn Chaunt^ observations on, 11 174. 
Gregory the Great, pope, character of, vindicated, IIL 165, 166, 

167,168, note. 
Gx0Ua Ferrata, the jite of Cicero's Villa,. II. 258. 
Ctrotto of <Bf^eTiSL^ II. 217. Of Postlipo, described, 977, 378. 
.Beautiful views thence, 379, 380. Del Cane, 382. Of the Cu- 
. mean Sybil, 423-*426. 
Cualbert, St. John, founder of the abbey of Vallombrosa, le|^« 

dary anecdote of. III, 381 , note. 
Guides Xo traveHjers in Italy, remarks on, I. Pr. D. 2 1-^31 • 



Bairian^ Emperor, mausoleum of, 11. 17, 18. His viila^ 227. 
Ealleim^ village of, described, I. 78. Account of its salt mineSy 

79—82. 
Bereulaneuniy ancient town of, how discovered, III. 33. De-' 

scription of its ruins, 34 — 36. Papyri discovered there, 38, 39. 
History of Italy, knowledge of, necessary, to the traveller in 
. that country, Pr. D. 10. 
Horner^ quoted or illustrated, II. 401, Til. 7. 
HoTueey quoted or illustrated, I. 135, 203, 348, 392. II. 39, 194, 

209, 236, 242, 246, 248, 249, 250, 251, 266, 302, 304, 324, 406. 

IIL 9, 22,37,35, 134, 138, 181, 255, 474. IV. 24,82, 140, 

328,347,363. 

, supposed villa of, at Tibur, II. 241 , 242. His Sabine villa, 

848, 849. His journey to Brundusium illustrated, 266. IIL 

155. 
Hotatii and Curiatii, tomb of, 11.* 265. 
Hospitals^ noble, of the Neapolitans, II. 344-^347. Burial ground 

of the Hospital delta Sma. Annunctatar 347 . Excellent custom 

of, 353. Number of them in Italy, IV. 250^252< 
Houses of Rome described, II. 2. 
Hugfordy father, character of. III. 381. 

IJ 

Improvisdtore^ account of the pefformances of one, 1. 317, 318: 
Imolay description of, L 270. 

IncensOy why used in the Roman church, 11. 18^ 189. 
Income of the pope^, IV. 408, 409. 

Infallibility of ths popes, how to be understood, IV. 414, 415. 
/fffts, of ancient'and modern times, badness of their accommoda- 
tions accounted for^ IJI. 155. 
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iktprmJh 4cft#iptf ion •£ , L BS^M. 

iHiH-ueU^n, nluiicr6iit esUbtishmeiits Ur, m Italy, 1T« tSI^, 9^6. 

Iniukt ComoMtmrnf history of, IV. 4ft. 

IfUermiiUiti foutUain at tha vilia Fliniaiia, IT. 4i. The pbeno* 
menon jiccounted for; 46. 

itcicJI^ ouotation from, I. 979. 

Ischia, tae ancicat Inarimo, Illt IT. Vokanie appearaneet of tiiia 
island, 18, 19. Moubt £popetis» It. Soil aad prodiica, I9« 

, Nuiotrotifi towns, to. Present state of, tl^ 

Italy f remarks on the geography of, IV. ISO. Boundaries, 181 4 
Divided into three Jimates, 139, 133. Remarks on the ilat# 
of the weather, 139, 140. Its scenery eoosidered, 148« 144* 
Sketch of the history of Italy, 145-^140. Considerations on 
the present degraded state bf'^ltaly, 1 50, 1 51 . Aad on the faufc* 
. gnages of lUly , 15e-«-l 98. Ramarks on the literatare of Italy* 
194_243. Religion, 244-^991. National character of tbt 
Italians, misrepresented, 999, 998. Character of the aneient 
inhabitants of Italy, 298, 299. Most prosperous period of 
Italian history, 301. Hospitality of the Italians, 309. Thei^ 
courage, 310. And general knowledge, 311, 312.. Ignorance 
of the higher classes accounted for, 313, 314. mimerous 
authors to be found among the nobility, 315. State of morals, 
316,317. Nature ofcieisheism, 319, 820. MischieToUs mod^ 
of contracting marriages in some places, 320, 321* The mid* 
dling Classes of Italians distinguished for their chastity, 321^ 
d29. Industry of the peasantry, 828* 824. Italians Tinoicated 
from the charges of indolence, 828, 324; Of cruelty and mur« 
der, 329, 330. Robbers not frequent, 332. The present po» 
liticai state of Italy considered, 333 — 839. Ancient ix^d 
modern population, 341 — ^859. State of cultivation^ 360, 861 i 
State of Italy at the clo^ of the l8th century, SOt— -812. A 
knowledge of the language and history necessary to the tfa* 
veller, Pr. D. I. 8—10. 

Januarius (St.) supposed blood of, 11. 884* 

Jeromit (St.), account of the , catacombs at Romct II. 92, noH» 

Joteph\ Emperof of Gernuiny», edict of, to prevent burying' ii| 
churches, II. 350. 

Jkn9 Jrgiva, temple of, III. 104« 

Juvenml^ quoted or illustrated, I. 291* IL SIT, SI9^809, 49Tr 
III. 14,250. IV. 326. 



^ego di Garda, described, I. 199, 20Q. Lago d'Agnana, IU880, 

881. Lage di Lecco, scenery of, IV. 52, 53. Lago di Lttgaoo, 

description of, 60 — 63. Lago di Vareae, 65. 
Lagune on the Venetian coasts, described, 160. 
Laity should have the communion administered in both kinds, 

IK 178, 179. 
L^kket of lulv, general remarks on, IV. 81, 82. The English and 

Scottish lakes comparedwith them, 94, 85. 
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£«i4«Mfvr tf ancibnl Itdy, Hi. 409. EtruMaA, JM. Oscin^ 
iritb tpwiaieM, 411, 419. V^sciaH^ 4U. Frognu of the 
lAttB lifiMft^e in the reign of Seriius Tullins, 415. Speci- 
klieatof Uie Latin lanrnage fttBubsequeatperiodB,416^^^f6. 
Bcmarki on the general nse df th« French liui|^uage, IV. iI2t 
lis. Pro<(ressive chlnges in the Latin la&srva^ coniideredy 
ld9> i6a. i^irvvmetani^es Ihat eontributed to )>rodii4:e k change 
kt the ancient langwase of Italy, 163--^lt 4. Examples of differ- 
ence hetTteen the early and later Latiofs, and between them and 
the vodetrn Itatians, lis — 182. Causes and specimens of the 
declMe of (be Latin Ian«ua^y 188 — 190. IrafiroTement of the 
Italian language, 199/ 193. Proofs of the feebleness eC the 
l?reech langeage* dl4, 215. Its difficulty, 817. The Italian 
superior to the French kngoace, 917— -229 ; and preferahie as 
ah iiliivtrlil linage, 940, 941. The knowledge of Italian 
nece^siiry tb the trsYetler in Italy, Pr. D. 8. 

Larian Lake^ beautiful scenery of,' IV. 48 — 56. Sources of the 
riches of iti surrounding territory, 56—57. 

La.RiceUj town of, described, II. 266. 

LaHlwdgmeni of Michael Angelo, critique on, II. 44, 45. 

LaterMt palace, description of, II. 36. Church of St« John 
Lateran, II. 112-^116. 

Latin language, reasons for partially retaining it, in ditlne 
service, 11. 180, 18U Progress and specimens of it| at di^ 
ferent periods, III. 415--496. Remarks on the progresflye 
changes in It, IV. 159, 160. Causes of its decline considered^ 
182«^490. Rtasons why the Lirtin ehonld be the nniTersal 
lan^^e, prelbrybiy to that ^ France, IT. 931-*-234. 

Xetcra, Petrarch *s passion for, considered, I. 195, t96. Re* 
marks on the charns attributed to her, 193 — 194. - 

tLavmice* (St.) «faarch of^ II. T05, 106. The author's leeliags 
on approaching his shrine, 223. 

Lsur*kikin Lf^rmi-y at Florence, III. 359, 353. • 

Laurentum, ancient site of, II. 285, 286. 

Lmvet^dB^ exciir«iel& to. III, 393. Description of the conrjent, 
ibid. Chai^el of the 6teitiiBate, 395. Number of friars, 396. 

Lazzarani, situation of. III. 126, 127. Honourable anecdotes 
of, 128, 129. 

£eemfig Tower of Pisa, III. 450, 451 . 

Leghomy road to, described, III, 462. Origin and present state 
of, 463. 

Le Labcureur^ futile attempts of, to prove the superiority of 
the French, language, IV. 218, 219, note. Abstract of hi| 
argunent, 220, 221, nole. 

lAbeti^t beltbr promoted in small territories than in extensive 
empires, IV. 152. This position illustrated by examples, 153, 
i54, 

Libratp la the Corsini palace, IL 20. Of the Vatican, 57, 58. 
Plundered of all its MSS. by the French, II. 431. The Lau- 
rentian library at Florence, III. 352, 353. Ambrosian library 
at Milan, IV. 28* Plundered by the French, 29. 

Ligurian$y ancient, character of, III. 499. 

/^tVif, river, course of, II. 314, 315. 
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lAierutuire of Itsly, cdhfiderations on; IV. 194. Orig^naiitj of 
Italian writers viadicated, 195. Characters of seyeral histo- 
rians, 195 — ^02. Antiquarians, S03. Italian literature, why 
traduced, 205. Petulant criticisms of Boileau repelled, 206. 
Influence of the French infidel writers, 208, 209. ' Italian lite- 
rature exempt from its infection, 211. Real estimate of 
French literature, 224. Indebted for all its excellence to 
the Italians, 224. Comparison between Tirabofichi and Dr. 
Johnson, 227, 22$. Baneful influence of French literature. 
2S4, 235. Causes of its preponderance examined and ac- 
counted for, II. 361— 3#d. State of literature in Naples, I. 
359, III. 137. 

Litemum^ ruins of Scipio Africanus' villa there, II. 421, 422. 

Liviuii Titus, monument at Padua, in honor of, I. 150. 

, quoted or illustrated, I. 286, ,812, 361, 372f 395. II. 
302, 329, 391. III. 41, 73, 147, 150, 152, 171, 304, 325, 328, 
499. IV. 90, 124, 125. 

Locality, influence of, on the mind, I. 372. 

London, why inferior to other capitals, I. 137. 

LorettOy present state of, 1. 298. Legend of the SanHssima 
Ciua, 298. Remarks on it, 299. Santa Casa described, 301. 
Its treasury plundered by the French, 303. Description of 
the church, 304. 

Luoan^ quoted or illustrated, L 186, 278, 283, 287, 313. II. 
265,385. 111.256,313. IV. 344, 435. 

Lucea, origin and early history of, III. 430,431* Unanimity 
between governors and people, 433. Rarity of crimes, ibid. 
Description of the city, '435. Baths of Lucca, 437, 438. 
State of literature and the arts, ibid. 

Lucretilis, mount, description of, II. 247, 248. 

Lucullusi gardens of, IL 194. Villa of, near port Bifkenus, II, 
416,417. 

Lucrino Lake, ruins of Agrippa's mole, II. 328. Present ap« 
pearance of the lake, 394. 

liugano, lago di, description of, IV. 60. Present state of the 
townof Lueano, 61. Its fine bay, 61, 62. 

Luna, beautitul bay cf. III. 466. 



^lacerata, tity of, described, I. 306. 

^cggiore, lago, the ancient Lacus F'erhanuB, IV. 66« Isola 

BelR, 67—72. Isola Madre, 72. 
Mantitay city of, described, I. 223, et seq. Cathedral, ibid. Sf. 

Andrew's church, 224. Revolutions in its history, 225, 226. 

Biist of Virgil there, carried off by the French, 227. Regard 

bf theMantuans for the memory of Virgil, 229.* Presedt 

state of, 230. 
^Manuscripts of the Vatican library, II. 58, 59. 
Jifdpi^ the best fbr travellers pointed out, 1. Pr. D. 31. 
JUarbie, how far used in the palaces of the ancients,^ I. 137'. ^ 



MAteng9i plain of, III. 501. Romarli* #ft ibe ejigieli ^ttito 

baUle of Mareo^o, 50$, 5)3. 
Maria Teresa, Empress, honourable an^ciote oif, I. 89, .90* 
;i^arlft^, the poety tomb 0f, U. 337, 838.. 
Mark (St.) ctiurdi of, at Yeniee, deicribe4» h 166^170. 4c* 

count of the fisdin^ and irapaparting hit bo4jr fcom AI«J> 

andria to Venice, 170, 171. 
JUartiah ^tfoted or illnitratad, L 93», 375. U. t^» S(H» 305^ 

374, 410, 426, ft«<^. lU. 179. 
Man^enf of aarthotoiiMmr, pattitttii; 6t> at Eoftie« U. 43* 
Mausoleum of Augustus, L 399. II. 15. Of Hadrian, IL 17| 13. 

Of Cecilia ^Metta, Sl4k, 915. Of tlie AMi«e«o hm^f^ 199« 
Jlfecanas, pil^ce of, OIL ibe Usqnttiii^ Hill, I. 391. Viila of* 

II. 240. 
JH^dalSf knowledge of, necessary to the traveller in Italy, Pr. D. 

12. 
Jtfedicis, Alexander di, first obtained the title of the Duke of 

Florence, III. 340. 

■, family of, splendid maufoleum of, UL 350, 351* 

■ ^ , Cosmodo, palace of, HI. 357. 
MedUlanam* See ^ilan^ 
Mela, river, course of, ascertained^ I. 99. 
Mendicant orders of the church of Rome, account of, IV. 237^ 

Fratresffiinoreset minimi, iWi^ Damintcaiis» sas. Carme- 
lites and Augustine friars, iM. Remarks om their ikup^^iw, 

289. 
J^etaroy river, (the ancient Metaurus) course of, desoribetl, L 

287. Account of ^le battle of Metauru^, between A#4rub^l 

aad th« Boswas)^ 28ft. 
Milan (the anciQiit Mediolanum), history of, IjV. 9, 5. Detett- 

aUe effi&ds ^f the 'Svew^ Havolution on (he Milanese Utix- 

tory> 6, 7. Present ftate of^ 7. Cathedral church, ibid- £«a- 

mtnatioB of ita wrcluteetural beauties and defiscts, ^, ig. 

Splend^ of iu mat«riaU, 12, 13. Statues, 22.. Anbroaiau 

Ubrafy, 2a« 29. Colleges and hospitals, 3Q, 31. lazaretto, 

32. Remains of an^i^ity iu Mi)aA» 32, 33. Cbaractac ^f 

its ii^bitapts, 34, 35. . 

MUofh iliustlttKioiMi of> ttl. 376, 393. : 
JlinciQi rivevt and its sDrr^unding iipiflery, 4efcvibf4, h 2U^ 

222. 
Minerva Mediea^ temple of, I. 390. 
Minturme9rwi$0 of, II. ^XA. 
•VtieitsAf, port, d^iCKipUa* off n. All. , 
Modena (the ancient Mutina), vicissitudes of its tkiit^ry^ 1. 949» 

Present appearance of, iM.. JElaitcad tt minen^^ by U| 

prince», 251,253. Ulustriou^ men born th^#, i5i;^. 
MqU (the ancient Fermisi), present slabs of; II. 31<^' ^ 
Monasteries in Italy, IV. 275* Account «€ thaJBeilfiictifft w^ 

der, an, 285. Mcndicaots, iwe, 287. FiHb minors, 287* 

Dominicans, Carmelites, and AuguatimaiM^ 38S. NfKnber If 

monks in Italy, 239* 
Monastic Estahlishments, remarks on, HI, 390, 39^9 #97pi«NI» 

VeL. IV. uu 



Mmki0 Somms, daieriplion of, I. S26. 

Moniit poetical description of Rome by, III. 209. Character tt 
hit works, IV. 106, n&te. 

MonuimenUy ancient, reflections on the dettruction of, II. 21. 

M^uUainetv of the Alps* ftmplieitv and piety of, I. 95, 98. 

JHurat^ general, anecdote cf, Iv. 406, *#fe. 

MuraUri^ notice of, 1. 959* 

MiiM€um C^j^oUnum^ detcfibed, I< ff^l. Pio Ctementiiinm 
plundered by the French, II. 61. Suriey of th^ antique sta- 
tues, pa?ntin|^s/ ftci ptieserved there, •!, 66. Of natural his-* 
t6ry at Florence, III. 40T. 

MuBiCi some knowledge of, necessary to trarellers in Italy, h 
Pr. 0. 1^. Present state of lUlian t^usit, 19, tO. 

JHunatius PUncun^ tomb of, II. 9\% 



J^afM$, ancient, remarks off,- III. ItlOi SI I. 

JVupleif beautiful bay of, described, IL 325, 326. Anciest hk« 

tory of thia city, '328, 329. History of, under the Emperors 

of Constantinople, 330, 331. Present state of, 331, S3SL 

Situation, and number of its inhabitants, 332. Motley archi* 

tecture of its buildings, 333, 334. Principal churches, 334. 

fiantm Maria Maagiore, iM, Body and. blood of St. Janua- 

rius, ibid, Santi Apostolt, 385. Church of St Paul, ibid. 

Of St. Lorenzo, 336. De Spirito Santo, 337. Chapel of St 

Joh» the Evangelist, ibid. Tomb of Mar ini , ibid. Sepulchral 

chapel of the family of San Severo, 338. Church del Parto, 

341, 34». Noble hospitals of Naples, 344, 346. Schools or 

eottservatorii, 353, 354. BeneTolent confraternities for the 

poor, 354, 355. Palaces of Naples, 357, 358. Literature of 

this cHy* 359, 363. Its beautiful situation and climate, 363, 

964. Royal gardens, and the Toro Famete^ 365. Tomb of 

. Virgil, 366, 368. Return of the king to Naples, IIL 110. 

' EztraTagairt rejoicings of the people* 111. Illuminations of 

the abbey of San Martino, 121, 123. And of the city, 123. 

State, of literature there, 137. Style of society^ l38, 139. 

AssasSinfttibtt and drunkenness not irdry freqaedt, 141, 142^ 

-Ancient and modern inhabitants of, compared, 145. 

Nmr, Sec Nerm, 

Narni^ situation of, I. 334. Noble bridge of Augustus tbere« 
ibid. Present state of, 935. Poetical d^cfiption c^^ by 
'tliudiah, 336. 
Jtaui^k9, beautiful Verses of, oifPadiia, L 157. i 
NeapolUan$y remarks. o!i the character and dispositions of, m. 
125, 126.. Their debauchery and dissipation^ 130, 131. He^ 
*mai^ks otf rt»probahle causes, 136. 
iV[£m/^ lake, namflbf, whence dilrived, JI.'SeT. Descrij^oli of 

itaBd«tfthe4o#n,^1if68. 
N^ra <the imcient Nuf)^ rWer, coi^se of, deicrlbtd, I* 333, 334. 
•III. 1I9&4-M6, '•■--•• 
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A>rd, ca&U of Amycl«, Why htorlMi by, IL 389. Villa. pro- 
jected by htm near ftM, 41i,>tl2. Notice of his 0plen4t4 
palace, termed Domu$ Auremt III. SI 8* 

NUida^ isle of (the ancient Netis), deicripUon of, H. 384^ 385. 

Nocera (the ancient Nuceri4), notice of. III. 88. 

Nwsara^ brief notice 0f, lY. 86. 

NwU notice of, III. 499. Character of the ancient inhabitant!, 
4>99, 5D0. 



Oheti^Tct of modern Rome, described, II. 5, 8. 

O^iszs, casde of, described, I. 188, 189. 

Objecii worthy the traveller's attention, I. Pr. D. 60, tk^. 

OcricuH. S^ OtriaU. 

Olgmpic Academy^ at Vicensa, account of, 1. 133, 134. Splendid 
theatre erected by, 13&, 183. 

Orihography, ignorance of, one caUse of the changes of the lan- 
guage of Italy, ly. 167, 168. 

Oirraii latl^ag^, specimens of. III. 41 1| 412. 

Omc^, village, origin of its name» III. 380; 

Off/an, quotation from, I. 379. 

OstM, ancient and present state of, II. S8h 882^ 883. 

Otricoli (the ancient Ocricnli), situation and present appear- 
ance of, I. 337. 

Ovid^ quoted or illustrated, I. Pr. D. 66, 67, 364, 396, noU, II. 
817,818,869,870. lU. 137 > 144, 183,364,606. lY. 133^ 161. 



Paduay ancient history of, I. 144^ 146. United to the Tenetiaii 
territory, L 147. Present state of, iM. Church of St Oius- 
tina, 148. Chutch of St. Antony, 148. Town-hall, and mo- 
nument in honour of I*iTy« 160. Woollen manufiictures of, 
161. Universities and literary establishments, 166, 166. 
Poetical eulogium on, 1. 157, 168. 

Artfttm, ruins of. III. BO. Ancient history of, 91, 98. Ancient 
temples, now remaining, 94, 96. Present stale of, 99, loa 

PataecB of Italy, general remarks on, I. Pr. D^ 66. The palaces 
of modem Rome described, IL 83, el 9eq. Remarks on thetr 
general style of execution. 83, 26. Doria palace, 87. Palaizi 
Ruspoli, Orsini, and Giustiniani, iMd, Altieri, 88. €icia 
porci, ibid. Corsini palace and library, 89. Yilla Farnesiana, 
and Palazzo Farnese, 30. Palazzo Costaguti, 31. Pala^o 
■' Bor^se, 31. Palazzo de la Spada^ 32. Barberini, 33. Cp- 
lonna, 34, 35. Remark of Gibbon on the Roman palaces, 35. 
Pontifical palace*. See LaUrttUt QidrinaU f^aiUan, Palaces 
of Naples, 11. 357. Royal palace of Capo di Monte, 368. 
Palace of 'Caserta, described, UL 60, 68. Comparative re- 
• marks on it, and on the royal palaces of the Louvre, Ver- 
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palaees ift Efigland, 67 ^ %9. Accent of the j^alaees of Flo- 
rence. HI. 356, 359. Palaces of Ganoa, 470» 479. 

Patttcej ducat, at Venice, (kaerlbod, I. Hi, ITS. 

Pataecy floating, of tbeeropopor Tra}an, II. 210, 811. 

Fmiatine JkFouni^ ruins on, I. 379. State off in tho time of 
daudian, 3t9, SfiO. 

PalladiOj splendid edi&ce9 erected by, at Verona,' I. 131, 132. 
Account of, 133. Comparatiye observations on edifices, 
erected by him, 1S5, 136. 

Pantheon, or piazza della Rotonda, at Rome, described, II. 100, 
101. When converted into a church, 102^ Suggestion for 
rendering it a maasolenm of emi^emt m^a, 103, 104. 

Papyriy ancient, found at HeFCttlaneumi III. 39* DiiPScqlty of 
unroilii^ them^ 3(k 

Parmfty vicissitudes in the history of, I. 244. Present state of, 
ihid, Char^bes, 345. Falace, ihii. Paintings of Corregto 
carried away by the French, 246. Literary characters resi-^ 
dent there, S47. llie residence of Petrarcb* 248. 

POitoraU of Virgil, design of, I. 2IT, 280^ 

Pavia, early history of. III. SOS, 50ft. Acceual of lU 4?elebrate4 
university, 510. Independence of its citizens, ^1 1. Tomb of 
Bcfetius, ibid. And supposed tonh of St. Auguslii^ h\^» 

Perugia, ancient name and state of , III. 314, Froi^V^i app^af - 
anoe and tondition «f, 915. 

P^saro (the ancient Fesaurus) described, I. 285, 

Pescldera, fortress of, I. tlOO, 201. 

JV?<«r(St.) See .91. i^<«r. 

Petrarch'i villa, at Arquato, described, I. 189, 190. Garden, 
191, 192. Tomb of, 187, 192. Remarks on his literary cha- 
racter, 193. His attachment to Laura considered, 195, 190.- 
Remark^ on his sonnets, 196, I9t. 

PtiftfniiB^ ArUtir., qnoted, I. 314. 11. 4l$U 

fkar^rus, quoted, II. 410. 

piazza, Nin>0nay described* li. 3% Piazza d'Baftfi^n^, 4 Pi^i^za 
Coloana, tftiA Aad olF M^ste Ci$QPio^ 5. Cffigin of the t^rm 
Piazza, IH. 2 IS, no**. 

Piftole, the supposed birthplace of Virgil, L 214. 

Piehrit MnM, excursion to^ III. MO, 402. SipgulMr pbeiM)«ieiK^n 
tttere, 409, 404. 

Piflars of Antoninus and Trajan, jptoseat ayp^^f^AQc oftl. 401. 

PisjoE, situation and historv oS, 111.440,441. Prosf^Mate of, 
444, 446. Cathedral church, 445. Baptistery, 448. 
leaning tower or belfry, 450^* Cemetery, or Csin^i^. $fMnto, 
451, 452. Cloister, 454. Hot baths of Pisa., 456. Vai>erfity» 
457. Security of its port ae6ounted for, 459. . 

Pisatetta, the ancient Rnbicon, descriptioi of its 4H>Urra9, h 
2T4>2Ti. 

Pius ^/. Pope, blessed the peofXa in the amphitheatre oi Ve* 
rona, I. U4. Beautified Cesena, his native city, 2T4.. En- 
lar^the Museum Clementinum, ik59, 66. A^couVet Q^ his 
mimificefit nndertnking, ^le drauusg* 9f the f^m^i^ittt 



iliarsheSf 9f5, €97. Hfs miiiiijgeeftt plant aoA pakri«tUin, 

UL 80T,20». 
Pi»$ FIL (the present pope) chamcUr 9U IV. 40d. JSotrance 

into Rome, 405. Salutfir j arradremeats ot hif goTernment. 

40a, 404. 
Placentia, sketch of the history of, I. SST. I^rescnl ttate and 

appearance of, 238, d$9.' 
P/i'ny the Elder ^ voyage of, to Pompeii, during the eraptip^ of 

VesuTias, III. 51 , 62. ♦ 

-*— »— * qootatioDi from I. 36f . »* 210, 31Tk 33«, 3^, 

III. 106, 171, 193, 194,204, 218, 363, 406. IV. 45, 48. 
PHnif ike Younger^ his description of the sources of the C)i< 

tumnus, I. 318. His description of the country on the coast 

near Ostia; IL 284, 285, His Tuscan villa, near Tifernnm, 

HI. 328, 329. Character of Pliny, IV. S9. 
■ ■ ■ ■ .I... — quoted or illustrated, \\. 374, 402. III. 28, 

51, 52, 252, 258, ^28>S89. IV. 40, 4Ji 4?, 45, 439. 
i\», river, description of its channel^ lU. 507« Its eourse, lY. 

Boems of Silius Italieus, Mactial^ and ^tlas> aompar^tire re- 
marks on, III. 12, note^ 

PoelSy modern, of Italy, remarks on, Vr. D. 5, 6. 

Polcetera, valley and river of. III. 495. Dangerous situatioa 
of the Au'strians there, in 1746, 497, 498. 

Politian^ heautiful description of Fsesulie by, III. 870. 

PompeiU anciditt siie of, now occupied by T^rre <lel Greco, itK 
42. Barracks of Roman soldifers^ ibid. Theatres, and temple of 
Isis, 43. Other ruins, 46. Aneient villa, parhaps of CiecrOf 
4S, 49. Accotiat.of the efuptson which destroyed tbis toWQc 
51, 53^ Reflections of the travelllir oa examLaing th^se 
ruins, 56, 57. ^ - 

Pompe^*i Statue, in the Falaxzo de la Spada; aneedote of» W. 
32, 33. . . 

P$mptt9iM MnrMhesi name 4>f, ifrfaence dexiTed, H. 290.. Probable 
origin of^ 291. BisCorT of the attempts made to 4r(i>R them, 
S92,<96l Pallitulariy by the late Fi>pe FiilsVl. 29$, 291 ^ 
Present appearance of these marshes, 299. Sleeping danj^er- 
OU8 when passing through them. III. I58i 154< Ancient citiet 
fatm^tly ^ectea on them, 255. 

Pontanus erected the chapel of St. John the EvangoUst at Na« 
plH, Hi 337. His verses and epitaph; xdid. ] ,,.. ^ 

jfViMe Felice^ road from to Rome described, I* 339l 940,- 

P9ftte He la Tra/vtj pictnrtsqiie scenery of, L 308* 

p0nieLananian^^U.^l. ^ 

Ponte Lugano^ II. 226. 

Ponte S* AngelQy the ancient Pons Sublicius, described, I. 401. 

jPo«le5fl/iiro, II. 221. 

Pontifical Service of the church of Rome, described, II. 164, 
ei seq. Daily service, 165. Bow performed v?hen celebrated 
by the Pope, ^n the great festivals, iW, ltt2, C<Ji<sld(J<'iti6nif' 
on the chaunt of the Boman ehUich, lt$, iH* Solemn Stfr*^ 
^ices on particular fcHlvals, 174, itS. taf tlcuUrly K)n Good 



Friday, IT5t 176. CireomstsMei tliftt reader tHe ceremmms 
of the Roman church imposing, 177. Difference betveen a 
Christian congregation in early times and in the present Aec, 
]78y 179. Reasons for perfonning part of the service in &e 
'vernacular languages, 180, 183. The different parts oftbaser- 
iricc expbinei^ 183, 187: ' 

Pdor, benevolent provisions for at Naples, II. S44» 347 » SM» 
855. 

Popes of Rome, origin and progress of their temporal sove- 
reignty, III. 8d7, 232. Effects of the reforaation on it, 232, 
?33. 

Ftnie^ rank of, as the sucoeuor of St. Peter, IT. 375. His claini 
to uniyersa! primacy, vindicated,* 376, 377. Gndiial progress 
6f the papal power, 379, 980. Titles and equipage, 384. Pub- 
lic life of the pm>eii, 385, 386. Mbde of presentation, 
385« His private life, 387, 389. In what manner elected, 397. 
Remarks on the adoration of the pope, 3d8. lASt cereroony 
srltendaiit on hia inauguration, 399. Income of the Pope, 408, 
409. Expenditure of the popes, 410. Doctrine of papal in- 
lallibilitj; how to be understood, 414, 415. Sumnuw^ view 
of the influence of the papal power on Europe, in different 
ages, 414, 423. 

Pope*$ villa and gardens, remarks on the destruction, 11. 376 

Popvlatifm of ancient Italy, remark* on, IV. 341—355. Modem 
population, 355— 860. 

Portici^ erected on the site of Herculaneum, UI. 93. 

Porticoes of ancient Rome described. III. 19(K-il97. 

Porio di f^enere^ description of. III. 466. 

PosiHpo, hill of, described, II. 866. Virgil's tomb tiiere, 368r:St'^- 
Crrotto of Posilipo, 37$, 380. 

PazKualo. See PuxomoIo. 

Prmii 4el Popoh Romano, present appe&rance of, 1. 382, 383. 

Proehjfta^ island of, described. III. 14, 15. 

PirocUa^'heMMvX bay and castle of, lU. 1 , 2. Description of ita 
surrounding scenery, 4, 5. And coast, 6, 7. 

ProperUuSi guoted oir illustrated, 1. 322. in. 186, 191, 192, 222, 
255, 300. ' • 

PrudtnHtu, poetical description of the cirtacombs at Rome, II. 
92, noU. His account of the ttatriarchal Basilicn of St Paul, 
•125, uaU. '•••'••, 

PutzMiolo or Pozzuolo, the anciept Puteoli, fine situation of, II. 

' '386^. Comparative view of its ancient and modern state, 387. 
ColSsenm of, 388, 389. Ruins of the temple of Jupiter Serapis , 
388. Noble mole, 389. ill. 21. Cicerpts yilla, 394. Its bay 

. &owde8erted>in.2l.^ 



dumtaidn^ O^iqted or illustrated, I. 406. IV. 1^6, 302. 
Quintilibii, the vilta of Quintilius Varus, II. 284, 24'a 
(JtttWiral palace, description of, II. 37, 38. ' ' 
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Baffaello, paintings of, in the Vatican, described, irith resiftrksy 
11.47,48. 

Hains, equinoxial, effects of, in ItsAj, I. Fr. D. 4^9 44. 

f^^gi^'t the country of Ariosto, notice of, I. 849. 

Heichenhalh town of, described, 1. 83. 

Xeligiofty commanicited to the world from Rome, I. 346, 851. 
General remarks on the religion of Itaij, iV. 844. The 
cfaerches wliy almost always open, 84tf. Extei^al obsertances 
of religion vindicated, 848. Number o icharilaMc establish- 
ments, 849. The poiiip of religion, in Italy, stated and yindi- 
caied, 9&9, -866. Numerous duties of the Italian clergy, 866, 
867. Remarks on the abuses subsisUag in U^e religion of 
Italy, 890, 201. 

Jiepuilios of Italy and ancient .Gre«ee, similarity of their polity 
and circumstances, IV. SOS, 306. 

Hhetian Alpa^ diseriptton of, L 88,86, 93, 98, 108, 110. 

'■ tribes, conquered by Augustus, I. 87. 

HiaHo, ai Venice, described, I. 173. 

Himini (the ancient A iriminum), Triumphal arch of Augustus at» 
I. 879. Present state of, 88U. Its port obstriictod, 881. His- 
tory of, 88 1, 888. 

Aoiii/f,«onstr noted by the ancient Romans, inscribed, III. 176, 
185. 

Roman$j ancient^ obseryationaon the character of. III. 866* et 9eq. 
Their ambition , 870. Greatness, 874. fimpioyraent of the 
noble Romans, 181^7. Causes of the oniTei^lity of their laws, 
879, 880. Their language, 881. Reseniblatice between the 
dmracters of the ancient and modern Romans, 884, 885. Re- 
maining' traces of the ancient Roman spirit in the modem 
Romans, 887, 890. Charge of indolence tefuted, 891. State 
of morals and society, 893, 896. 

Rpmcy reflections on beholding, 1.348, 353. The ancient Roman 

fayernment diftusedl civilization, science, and religiottj 
lirougfaont the world, 344> 346. Epithets bestowed <« -an- 
eient Rome, 851, 358. St. Peter's cJiurch, 354. View from 
the Capitol, 355, 356. The most commodious way of yiewiog 
this city, and its ruins, &c. 359, n0t€. 

. Ancient Reme, 367. Historical accounts of the Capitol , 368, 863. 
Noble iNiildings formerly erected on it, 363,' 364. Modern 
edifices on it, 366, 367. Present appearance of the capitol, 
367, 368. Museum Gapitoliaum, 368^ Church and conyent of 
jtra Cali on the ^mmit of the Capitoline Mount, 369, 370. 
The Roman Fomm described, 371. Allusions to it, 378. Its 

- present stale, 373> 374. Coliseum how to be yiewed to ad- 
Yantage, 375. Its present state, 376. Arch of Constantino, 
' 377. Ruins on the Palatine Mount, 878, 379. Ancient and 
present state of the Ayentine Mount, 38 1, 388. Tomb ol Caius 
•Cestiua described, 388, 383. Foreigners buried within its en- 
iplosure, 384. Description of the baths, of CaracaUa, 384, 38Q 
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Church of St. Stephana in Rotondo, S8T. The hatha of Titiuf, 
38d, 390. Ruiiis of the temple of Minerva Medica, 390, 
Palace of Mecenai on the Esquiline hill, 392. Biitbs of Dio- 
demn, 393. Church of the Carthusians, 39^, 39!4. Present 
state of the Viminal Hill, 394, 395. Temples of the tutelar di- 
vinity of.Rome, and of the Sun, 396. Campus Martins aad i|» 
edifices, 398, 3t9|. Fantheflp avul Mausoleum of Augustus', 
399, 400. Pillars of Antoninus and Tri^n, 4<ll. Bridges over 
the Tiber,-^Poftt6 S. An^elo, ancient Pom Subciciuff, 40i: 
Ancient theatres destroyed by hostile fury or Christiaa zeal, 

• 409y '408. State of Uie Romaa empire, under Trajan, 406. 
Mefleetof the gOTernments, a. cause of riiiiisin Rome, 408. 

" 409. IndiiFerence of the magistrates, and contempt of the 
people, 409, 410, Devastated by wars in the reign of Justi- 
nian and his successors, 416, 416* » And ia consequence of di- 
visions in succession to the papal see, and its removal from 
Eome, 41 7^ 418. And lastly, by the moolderiug hand of time, 
418, 419. 

JHodem Ranke^ peplilation of, II. 1,9. Appearance of its streets 
and houses, 2, 3. Description of the squares, S. Obelisks, 
5, 8. Fountains, 8, 14. Ancient tombs, 14, 23. Palaces of the 
= cardinals and nobility, 28, 35. Ponti£eal palaces, 36. The 
lateran, ^tfAuL CluiruuU, ST. Vnticaa, 40, 69. Churches, 
69, 124. (See Churches.) Villas of ancient and modern Rome» 
193, 20^ Viewrand ruins in the vicinltv, 2|Q,--4eS2. Appear* 
ahce of Rome when entered from Naples, III. 157, 158. Re- 
marks on l^e ma(piificeQce of ancient Rome, 161, |65» Con- 
trasted with that of some modern capitals of Europe, 168, 169. 
Cloacst« 170.' AqueducU, 172. Vise, I7[6u Forums, 185. 
Porticoes, 190. Thermse, 197. Tempks, 199, Skate of. Rome 
in tJie eighteenth century, 234. Conduct of the Preach army 
while there, 236. ££fects of the Freach Invasion, 239-«47- IV. 
431 . Account of the few useful acts of the f rench at Romci IV. 
424* 430. 

Jl#«itta/tf, St. notice of. III. 390. 

Memuius, cottage of, I. 365. His apotheosis described, 894,39$. 

lUfses of Fetum, celebrated for their frt||^aace» III. 99. 

Jl#t«r^, the best for trai^llers ia Italy, jpointfld out, L tr. D.^4, 

' ■ 42, 46i 

BoveredOf description of, 107, 108* 

Jit^iean, ezaqiination of the queitiOn relmive to its real course, 
I. 275— «78. The PiSatello, a branch of it, 27 6« The »pot as* 
certained where Csesar crossed the Rubicon, ilH* 

Ruins of Italy, general remarks on, I. Pr. D. 60, 62. Thei ruins 

• of ancient Rome, caused by hostile fury or by Christian seal; 
I. 403, 405* And also by neglect of the gOYernment, 408. By 
indtflTerence in the magistrates, and contempt attoog the^peo- 

-^ |de, 413, 414. Of Cuffiie^ II. 421v Of Pompeii, UI. 42, 50. 

Of Herculaiieum, 34, 86. Of FaMIUin, III. 80. 91«*-100. Of 

Posidonia, 101^1 02. 
MuMu$, quoted or illnstrated, U. 285. UI. 298, 296^457, 459. 
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SadolelU Cardinal, account of, and of hia writings, I. 251, 859. 

St, Pttetj church of, at Rome, I. S54, S55. Doscriptioa of it, 
li. 125, et9eq. Early hiftory of it, 125, 126.^ Account of tbo 
buUdiu^ of the new churck under iuccetsite pontiffs, 127, 
128. Plundered by the French, 130. 'Approach to, and gran- 
deur of its exterior* 131. Its portico, 133. Bffect of a conp« 
d*0Bil, 134. High altar, 136. Cathedral or chair of St. Peter, 
136. Confessional of St Peter, 137. Sacre*grotfce, 138, 139. 
Vestry or sacristy, 141. Comparison between its noble dome 
and that of St. PauPs church. Louden, 143 and note. Defects 
of this church considered, 145. The colonnade of Bernini, 145. 
The front, 146. Statues of legendary saints, introdnred, 147, 
146. Statues of other saints, 149. Pictures and Mosaic deco* 
rations, 150, 1^2. Comparative obsenrations between St Paul's 
church, London, and St Peter^s at Rome, 152, 153. St Peter's 
compared with the church of St. GenevieTe at Paris, 155. With 
the cathedral of Florence, 157. And with Santa Sophia at Con- 
stantinople, 157. And the Temple at Jerusalem, 158, 159. 8t 
Peters*s contrasted with the Roman temples, 162, 163. 

Salerno^ ancient and present state of, II. 85. 

Sali*Mine9 of Halleim, described, I. 78, 79, 80. 

Salt-fVork9 of Halle, I. 91 . 

SmUxburgy city of, described, I. 74, 75. 

Salviansy account by, of the chastity of the northern nations, til. 

« 130, 131,fto/e. 

Sannazariusj villa of, destroyed by the Prince of Orange, II. 842. 
Erected the church Dei Parto on its site, 342. His tomb and 
epitaph,' 343. Allnsions to his church in his poems, 340, 341 , 
342, note. 

., quotations from, TI. 428. III. 105. 

Santissima Cats of Loretto, legendary history of, I. 298, Re- 
marks thereon, 299. The Santa Casa described, 299. Its 
treasury plundered by the French, 303. 

Smrno^ river, poetically described, lU. 105. 

Scarcity of corn, instances of, in ancient Rome, HI. 259, 260, 

Scenery of Italy, remarks on, I. Pr. D. 56, 60. IV. 143, 144. 

Sciences^ diffused through the world from Rome, I. 344. 

Sdpio Jfricanus, ViM'A of, at Liternum, II. 421. Funeral inscrip- 
tions of the family of the Scipids, III. 421, 405. 

Screens y when first introduced into churches, II. 189. Remarks, 
on, 189, 192. 

Second sight, not confined to Scotland, 186, 187. 

Sempionct MoUnt, description of IV. 74, 75. Military road over, 
it, 77, 78. 

Seneca, quoted or illustrated, II. 379, 390, 403, 422* III. 12, 294, 
IV.427,4^9,n^#s. 

Senegaglia, origin of its name, I. 289. Present state and appear- 
aQQeof^29p. 



SepHzomum of Sererut, 11. 20, SI. 

SeverOt San, family of, sepulchral chapel, 11. SS9. 

Scwerst magnificent, of ancient Rome, described, III. 170. 

Siiuu JUUeu9, quoted or illustrated, I. 214, 241, 287, 297, 314, 

339. II. 364, 399, 410. III. 21 ,28, 817, 318, 467. 
. ' ■. I ■ restored the dilapidated tomb of Virgil, II. 374. 

Sitmioney peninsula of, described, 1. 202, 203, 204, 205. Grotto 

of Catullus these, 202, Sodden storms prevalent in H, 203, 

£04. Produce of, 207. 
^mrini a Marcot a wild mountainous tract, described, 1. 109, 

and note* 
S^aliHci^ nature of, IV. 263^ Number of them in Italy, 253, 

264. 
Soffataray sulphureous Uke of, II. 224. Near Pozzuolo, de- 
scription of, 418, 419. 
SonneU of Petrarch, remasks on, F. 196, 197. 
Spolcto (the ancient Spoletum), situation of, I. 323. lis Roman 

descent cherished by the inhabitants, ibid* Present state of, 

323, 324. Cathedral and castle, 325. Noble aqueduct, 325, 

326. 
Squares of modern Rome,*II. 3. 
StabftCy ancient and present state of. III. 106. 
StaeU Mad. de, her Corinne the best guide to travellers in Italy, 

I. Pr. D. 30, note. 
Statins, quoted or illustrated, II. 43, 234, 304, 369, 408. III. 2, 

23, 88, 145, 172. 
Statues, numbers of, in ancient Rome, I. 422. Beautiful ones 

In the chapel of San Sever o, II. 338. 
Storm, in Italy, described, II. 287. 

Strabo, quoted or illustrated. III. 145, 250, 255, 412, 440, 453. 
Streets of Rome, described, II. 2. . 
Suetonius, quoted or illustrated, II. 406, 413. III. 12, 54, 187, 

191, 196, 218. IV. 164, 344, 345. 
Sunday Schools, frequent in Italy, IV. 257, 258. 
Superga, Mount, IV. 99. Origin of the church erected on it, 

1 00. Its endowments, 101. 
Surrentum, promontory of. III. 86, 87. 
Susa, the ancient Segusiuro, account of, IV. 115. Triumphal 

arch erected "by its king Cottius, 116. Providential escape of 

the author, 117, note, 
Suworrow, battle of Trebia gained by, I. 240. 
Sybarites, intieresting anecdote of. III. 102. * 
Sybil f grotto of the Cumean, IL 423, 426. 



Tadtus, quoted or illustrated, II. 390,411. III. 200, 212,252. 

IV. 345, 365. 
Tasso, quoted or illustrated, I. 250. II. 42Q. III. 143, 298, 

385. 
, monument of, in the church of St. O^ofrio, at Rome, II. 



INDEX. 

88* Viadicaled from the petulant crhieism of BoUeau> IV, 
206. 

TtfMofizV notice of, and of hit Secchia rapitat !• S54. 

T^cinOi river, courae of, III. 507, 508. 

Tcmpie of Diana at Ephesus, proportions of, II. 102. Of . Jn* 
piter Capitolinus at Rome, 163. Of the Pantheon, conyerted 
into a Christian chnrch, 101, 103. Of Vesta and of the 
Sybil; at Tivoli, 291, 232. Of Jupiter Latiaris, on the Alban 
mount, 273. Of Jupiter Serspis at Posilipo, 388. Of Pro- 
serpine on the banks of Lake Ayernns, 399, 400. Of Yenus 
at Bate, 408, 409. Of the giants near Torre di Patria, 423. 
Of Juno Argiya, III. 10.4. Of Jupiter Capitolinus at Rome, 
199. Of Peace, 200, 201. Remarks on the structure of the 
ancient temples, IV. 363. Surpassed by the modern churches, 
363. 
^ Temi (the ancient Interamna), present state of, I. 326. Cele 
b rated cascade in its vicinity, 327, 331. 

Terracindy town of, described, 11. 302, 3Q3, 304. 

T€ulone$, descendants of, now in Italy, 1. 142. 

Theatres, magnificent, of ancient Rome, III. 204, 205. Re- 
marks on the ancient theatres, IV. 366, 367. 

Theological Compositions of the French, why superior to those 
of Italy, IV. 365, 366. 

Tkerma of ancient Rome, enumerated. III. 197. 

Tiber, course of, near Otrlcoli, described, I. 337, 338. Bridges 
over it described, 401. Remarks on its course and surround- 
ing scenery, 11.210, 211. Horace's villa, 234, 235. Smaller 
cascades of the Anio, 238. Beautiful villas in its yicinity, 
)240, 241. 
, Tibur, See Tivoli, 

Tiraboschiy notice of, I. 253. 

Titus, baths of, 1. 389, 390. 

Tivoli (the ancient Tibur), present state and population of, II. 
228. Beautiful yiews of the waterfalls of the Anio, 229, 330. 
Temple of VesU, 231, 232. Of the Sybil, 23^. 

ToUentino, description of, I. 306. Picturesque appearance of^ 
pilgrim there, 307, note. 

Tombt in Rome, described, II. 14. Of Caius Cestius, I. 382. 
Of Caius Publicius Bibulus, II. 15. Mausoleum of Augustus, 
iHd, Of the Emperor Hadrian, 17, 18. Of Cecilia Metella, 
215, 216. Of Munatius Flancus, 312. Of Cicero, ibid. Of 
Virgil at Naples, 367—370. Of Agrippina, at Baiie, 41 1. Of 
Cicero at Gai^U, III. 152. 

Torches, why used in the Roman church, II. 185. 

Torre del Greco, town of, its present appearaace. III. 39." At* 
tachment of its inhabitants to jts soil, 40. Occupies the site 
of the ancient Pompeii, 42. Description of its various ruins, 
42,56, 

Trajan, state of the Roman empire during his reign, I. 406. 
Deicriptiou of his column, 420. His triumphal arch de- 
stroyed to erect that of Constantine, 408. Splendid floating 
palace of, 11.270,271. 
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IKDEX. 

Traiimemii Lacu$i detfcripUou of, 111. 916. IfftUl battle th^re 
between the Romans and Annibal, 318, 319. 

TravelUngy in general, obseryations on, Pr. D. 1, 2. Reifiiiiites 
for travelling to advantage in Italy, 3, 3. ClaMicai knowledge, 
4. Italian mnguage, 8. Italian history, 10. Medah, 12. 
Architecture, 13. Sculpture and Painting, IS. Music, 19. 
Disposition proper for the traveller, 21 — 26« Remarks on 
the printed guides* to travellers, 28 — SO, Maps, 31. Ronto 
to be followed, and time to be appropriated for travelling in 
Italy, 34 — 36. Accommodations, 4T. Objects of attention to 
travellers, 50 — 56. Scenery, 56, 60. Ruins, 60. Churches, 
62. Moral improvement, the end of travelling, 67—70. 

Trebia, battles of, I. 240. 

Trent, (city), ancient name of, I. 102. Cescril?ed, ibid. Ac- 
count of its celebrated council, 103. 

TuUianum, dungeon of, described, I. 363, note, 

Turin, ancient name and hisfory of, IV. 89 — ^90. Situation and 
present appearance of the city, 92, 93. Architectural defects 
of its public buildings, 94. University, 95. Hospitals and 
palaces, 96. Description of its surrounding country, 96, 97. 
Course of the Po, 98. Mount Superea, 99. Effects of the 
French invasion, 103. Introduction of* the French language 
and dress, 104, 105. 

Tusculum, Cicero's villa, described, II. 259. Plane trees still 
found there, 262. 

w ■■ , town of, its site, II. 264. 
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Vnanimity in religions worship, how far attainable, Pr. D. 24, 

27. 
rVtn'tfr.<9% of Tadua, ancient and present state of, I. J £5, 156. 

Of Pisa, III. 457. Of Turin, IV. 95. 
Untenberg mountain, superstitious tradition concerning, I. 76, 

77. 



Tal d^Jmdy beautiful scenery of, described, III. 326, 359. 

Fallanibrosd, abbey of, HI. 371, 372. Beautiful scenery of, 4e- 
scribed, 375—385. Destroyed, 385, note. 

F'apour Baths near the Grotte del Cane, virtues of, IL 363. 

Var§§ti town and lake of, described, IV. 65. 

P^asariy battle of Lepanto, remarks on, II. 42. 

t'atiean Hill, origin of its appellation, II. 38. " The Vntkan pa- 
lace, its foruiture and ornaments, 40 Sula JHegUt, 41. Cup- 
ptUa Paolina, 43. Cappella Sistina, 44—47. The Loggia di 
ttaffaelto, 43—50. Camere di RaffaeUoy 51—53. Progress of 
the Vatican Library, 57, 51^. Plundered of alt its M93. bj 
the trench, IV. 431. Museum Pio-€lementinara, 1. 59-^67. 

Veii, conjectures on the. site of, III. 300. 



nHuQ (tba a&fieat Ydiniit}, river, €<>urMi ofi dMcribcd* I* 

r^Ueia^ town of, ovef^helved by a moontaui, I. 948. 
FelletrU an ancient towi» of l)i9 Vol«ci» i^rw^r and present 

state of, II. 289, 290. 
VfnicB^ approach t9, defcribod» I. ^61* Origin aod progreM 0f» 
162. Literary siata ♦ft 1^, 166. General appearance, 166. 
Description of ittn^iblic edifices and antiquities, 167 — 182. 
Cause* of the decline of tbe Venetian republic, 179, 180. 
Population and state of society, at Venice, 182» 19S« Ciipn- 
doliers of, ]84< 
yenus, temple of, at Baias, II. 408, 409. 
felrbanus L acus. See Jiaggiore, 

Verona^ I ituatien of, described, I. 111. Account of its amphi- 
theatre, U2, US* Ancient gates remaining there, 117, 118. 
Modern edifices in, and appearance of, 11.9, 180. Literary 
characters, natives of, 120, 121. Sketch of its history, \2% 
123. Opinions of the Veronese relatite to tbe Austriaus and 
French, 124, 125. Wines of, 129. Reflections on leaving 
Veron?, 127 — 129. 
Via Emeiia^ account of, L ^2. 

P^etuvius, first eruption of, II. 330. Description of this moun- 
tain, IIL 23, 26, 97, 31 . Notice of its principal eruptions, 
26, 27. 
JT^censuz, Situation and history of, I. ISO. Olympic theatre at, 
described, I. 135, 134. Splendid villas in its vicJ4|iily, 141, 
142. 
Fico P'mro (the ancient. Variss), describe^ II. 243.: Beautiful 

vietiFs ijU its vicinity, 245. 
Vida\ allusion of, to the city and council of Trent, I. 106, note* 

Sketch of his character, 235, 236. 
Vilkii of ancient Rome, II. 193, 194. Of modern Rome, de** 
seribe^d, 195, et seq. Orti Farnesi, 196. Villa Spada, 197. 
Irilla Matthei, and Negroni, 198. Villa Aldobrandini, ibid^ 
Villa Ludovizi, ibid. Villa Medici, 199. Villa Barberini, 
200. Villa Pamfili, 202. Villa Mellini, and its beautiful 
views, 203. Villa Madama, ibid. Villa Albani, 204. Villa 
Borgbese, 205, 208. Of Horace at Tibur, 235, 236. Of 
Quintilius Varus, 234« 235. Of Mecienas, 240. Villa £stense« 
241. Horace's Sabine Villa described, 24^, 249. Formian 
Villa of Cicero, 313. His Puteolanum and Cumanum viMas, 
391,398. Villa projected by Nero at Baia;, 411, 412. Of 
JLncullus, uear Port Misenus, 416, 417. Of Scipio Africanus, 
at Litemum, 423, Of Cicero, at Pompeii, 111. 47, 48. Of 
Pliny, near Tifernum, 328. Of tbe dukes of Florence, 367. 
Of Pliny, IV. 44, 45. General observations on the villas of 
the ancients, 346. 
Fiminal Hill, present state of, I. 394, 395. 
f Iff cz, Leonardo da, valuable MSS. of, at Milan, carried off by 
the French, IV. 29. Their wanton damage of his picture of 
the Last Supper, 30. 
firgily supposed to be born at Pietole^ I. 214. Farm of, 21$. 



betien'of his Eeloguei, S17—290. Bis bust carried o^ b)^ 
the Preach from Mantua, 227. Regard of the Man^oans for 
his memory, 889. De8cri))tibii of nis tomb, !!• 367. Exay 
roinatioa of opinions relative to iti Supposed iite^ 369—3781 
Why neglected, 873. 

rirgU, quoted or illustrated, 1.^99^ 188, 151, 804, 817, 818, 
828, 838, 278, 315, 332, 333, ^50, 369, note. 380, 381, 388. 
11. 825, 886,875,881,888, 885, 308,309,320,371,400, 417, 
485. III. 1, 7, 8, 9, 21, 74, 87, 90, 99,875, 876, 893, 304. 
IV. 25, 82, 86, 134, 135, 148, 148, 308, 388, 383, 385, 388, 
343. 

VUruviM9^ quoted or illustrated, 1. 365, note. 

Fivara^ Isle of, described. III. 15. 

yoghiera^ town of, its origin and present state. III. 504. De^ 
•cription of thb toad from Tortona to Voghiera, 505. 

VoUcian language, specimens of, 111. 414. 

FoUaire^ remark of; on the French language, lY. 284, note. 
Character tof his Histoire Genttafe, 225. 
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tFalpoU^ Horace, anecdote of, IV. 385, note, 
^ines of Falernum, why not so excellent as thcj formerly 
were, II. 380, 322. Are taken by the Italians tor refresh- 
ment, not for inebriety, 322. Caecuban and other wines, re* 
marks on, 323, 324. H6race*s enumeration of the principal 
wines of Italy, 324. 
Woollen Manufacturer of Padua, ancient and modem state of, 
1. 151. 
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ERRATUM. 

Page 123, Vol. IL line 20, /or Petronius, read Pru4entius 
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BOOKS 

BY J. MAWMAN, LONDON. 

AttTERARY HISTORY of the MIDDLE 
AGES ; comprehending; ui Accoaat <>f tbe Stale of Learn- 
ia^ifrom the Close of tb<3 Reign of Augastut, to iU ReriTal in 
the Fifteenth Century. 

By the Rev. JOSEPH BERIN6TOV. 
In One large Volume QuartOi Price j6d. 9s. Roardt. 

'the present Work U intended to sUpplj what has long be^ a 
dtiideratum in Bnglifh literature : it traces the declension of the 
Iknman faculties from the highest pitch of culiiTation to the 
lotreat state of torpor and neglect : it shows thci effects produced 
on philotophj and general literature by the arts of the sophists 
and the reveries of the schoolmen ; it delineates the slow and 
gradual process by which learning was revived, and a new im* 
piilie given to all the arts of civiliiisd If fe. Thus it will hii found 
odeulatet to ilil up a void of no small eictent in the ihtellectual 
histor J of man $ and to elucidate the operations of the human 
mind m the most extraordinary circumstanccii. This it does, 
not by vague generalities, nor by the ideal abstractions of a 
preconceived theory, but by historical details* biographic no* 
tices, incidental sketches of manners, and expositions of opinions, 
which may be grasped by every understanding ; and in which 
every deKription of readers will find a rich variety of instruc-' 
tidn and amiiliement. 

The value of this Woi'k t^ill be foniid to begreatlv increased 
by the addition of TWO APPENDIXES, the First of^ which ex* 
hibits a con^is6 but i^erspicuou^s view of the Learning of the 
Greeks, from the sixth Centory to the Capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks in 1453 ; whilst the Second presents a brief but lu- 
minous sketch of the literary and scientific history of the Ara- 
bians. Both these Appendixes are replete with many curious 
particulars; and to the English reader, they will recommend 
themselves at once by their novelty and their interest 

REMAINS of the late JOHN TWEDDELL, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; being a Selection of his 
Letters, written from various parts of the Continent ; together 
With a republication of his PROLUSIONRS JUV£MLES$ to 
^hich is adjoined, an Appendix, containing some Account of the 
Author's Journals, MSS. Collections, Drawmgs, &c. and of their 
extraordinary disappearance. 

Prefixed is a brief BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR, by the Editor, 
the Rev. ROBERT TWEDDELL, A. M. 

'* Pause on the tomb of him who sleeps within* 
Faney*s fond hope and Learning's favVite child, 
Accomplished TwEDDELX' !" 

HaygartKi Poem vn Greece. 
In One Volume Quarto, with Plates, price £$, Ss. Bds. 

The HISTORY of the HELVETIC REPUBLICS. 

By FRANCIS HARE NAYLOR, Esq. 
In Four Volumes Octavo, Price «^'l. 16s. in^Boards. 



Books just published hy J. Muwnian^ London^ 

A MEMORIAL, offered to ber Royal Highoe»s the 
PRINCESS SOPHIA, 
. Electoress and Duchess Dowager of Hanoyer. 
Containing a Delineatipn of the Constitution and Policy oF 
England ; with Anecdotes concerning remarkable Persont of Ihat 
Time. Now first pubfished, by permission of His Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, according to the Original in the Royal Li- 
brary at Hanover. 

By GILBERT BITRNET, Bishop of Salisbury. 
To wKicn arc add«d. Letters from Burnet and Leibnitz, and 
Fac Siqniiies of the Hand Writing of those two distittjgtiished 
Men. In One Volume Octavo, Price 6s. Boards. 

The PRESENT STATE of TURKJ^Y; or, a De. 
ScrlpUon of the Political, Civil, and Religioui Constitution, Go- 
vernment, and Laws, of the Ottoman Empire. 

By THOMAS THORNTON, Esq. . 

Second Edition, with Corrections and Additions,and illustrated 
by a Map of the Turkish Empire, and a Flan of Constantinople* 
both beautifully and accurately engraved on purpose for thie 
Work. . In Two Volumes, Octavo, Price <^K Is. Boards* 

The HISTORY of BARBADOS, from the first 
Dtscoverv of the Island, in the year l605,'till the AccesHron of 
Lord Scafdfth, 1801. By JOHN POYEH. 
Neatly printed in One large Volume, Cluarto^ £\, lis. 6d. Bds. 

The HISTORY of FRANCE, under th^ K'mgs of 
the Race of Valois, from the Aicesession lyf Cbarlos the FilUi in 
I3d4, to the Death of Charlies the Ninth in l$7i. 

By SIR NATHANIEL WILLIAM WRAXAXL, Knt. ^ 
Tbe TMrd Edttioa, with very cionsiderable Augiiienlati<»ii« 
In 8 Vols. 8vo. Price 1 6s. Boards. 

Lately pnbltshed, tk« third Bditi6n, c^rected and augmented) 
Price 4s. Boards. 

By the same Author. 

A TOUR through the Western, Southern; and In- 
terior PfOTinces ef France, in the Years 1775 and 1776. 

An HIStOUlCAL VIEW of the ENGLISH GO- 

VERNAtENT^ from the SetUcm^ni of the Sa:soas in Britain to 
the present lime: with some Di^ertations connected with. ib# 
tiistory of the GoYerninent. By JO0N MILLAR* 

Professor of Law in the University of Gla^gaw* 
In 4 Vols.SvQ. Price £\. 16s. Boards. 
^* Ainon^ the philosophers of history. Professor Millar merits 
a high, perhaps the bighest ranlu The stigacity with which hede- 
tects and indicates, even in renu>te periods, those predisposing 
circumstances, which produced the i^eQeral ftow of events, is 
wholly unrivalled. His generalizations of theoretical inferences, 
are numerous and very ingcniioas ; his- reftections evince deep 
PfOttctratlon, and his discussions a discriminatinf suhtlety." 

2 Ann. Rev. Vol. IL 
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